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Six Orchestras Begin Their Seasons 


N. Y. PHILHARMONIC 
EMBARKS ON ITS 
99TH YEAR 


John Barbirolli Begins His 
Fifth Season as Its Conductor 
in Concert Given in Old Car- 
negie Hall 


Two Early ‘Novelties’ 


Bizet’s Juvenile Symphony and 
Conductor’s Arrangement of 
Purcell Chaconne Played—Or- 
mandy Leads Philadelphians 
on First Visit of New Series 


fF, NTERING upon its ninety-ninth 
year, the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony gave the first concert of its 
new season on Oct. 10 in Carnegie Hall, 
which is celebrating its fiftieth anniver- 
sary. With age thus complementing 
age, one of the youngest of symphonic 
conductors, John Barbirolli, returned 
to the podium for his fifth season as 
leader of the venerable ensemble. There 
were no festivities, save that, in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the times, the 
program of Beethoven, Elgar and Si- 
belius was preceded by the playing of 
‘The Star Spangled Banner’, with au- 
dience and orchestra standing. 

The Beethoven of the evening was 
the ‘Egmont’ Overture; the Elgar, the 
‘Enigma’ Variations; the Sibelius, 
Symphony No. 2, in D Major. In this 
succession of standard works was noth- 
ing to impose any unusual burdens on 
conductor, players or listeners. But, 


(Continued on page 10) 


Chicago Symphony Marks 
Its Golden Anniversary 


Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—A crowded house 
was in attendance on Oct. 10 to cele- 
brate the beginning of the Golden An- 
niversary season of the Chicago Sym- 
phony. As Frederick Stock, its revered 
conductor, approached the center of the 
stage, the audience rose to its feet, ap- 
plauding for several moments in token 
of affection and esteem. 

With Dr. Stock’s own composition, 
‘Festival Fanfare’, the Thursday-Friday 
subscription concerts quickly got under 
way. The program continued with Bee- 
thoven’s Third Symphony, Strauss’s 
Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’, 
ind Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Capriccio Es- 
pagnol’, 

The ‘Festival Fanfare’ in its develop- 
nent uses every instrument in the or- 
‘hestra, including the seldom-heard 
Schellenbaum’. The entire composition 
is alive with festive spirit. The pro- 
gram notes gave special mention to the 
Schellenbaum’, of oriental, probably 
Moorish origin, used by military bands 
(Continued on page 11) 








Larry Gordon 


AT THE OPENING OF THE NEW ORCHESTRAL YEAR IN NEW YORK 
Seen at the Initial Concert of the Philharmonic-Symphony's Ninety-ninth Season, Given in 
Fifty-Year-Old Carnegie Hall, Are (Left to Right), Dr. Walter Damrosch, Associated with 
the Building of the Hall, Robert E. Simon, Jr., President of Carnegie Hall, and John Barbirolli, 
Who Entered Upon His Fifth Year as the Conductor of the Orchestra 
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Cincinnati Symphony 


Season Under Goossens 
CINCINNATI, Oct. 20.—For the con- 
certs opening the forty-sixth season of 
the Cincinnati Symphony in Music 
Hall on Oct. 11 and 12, Eugene Goos- 
sens, musical director, chose a program 
of classical and modern works. Open- 
ing the concert, the orchestra and audi- 
ence joined in playing and singing the 
‘Star Spangled Banner’. 

The first half of the program was for 
the classicists, presenting the Bach Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D Minor for organ, 
arranged for orchestra by Sir Henry 
Wood, and the Beethoven Third Sym- 

(Continued on page 11) 


Boston Players Launch 
Sixtieth Concert Year 


Boston, Oct. 20. — The sixtieth 
season of the Boston Symphony opened 
on the afternoon of Oct. 11 in Sym- 
phony Hall, with Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, who this year enters his sev- 
enteenth year of association with these 
forces, conducting. 

The program comprised the ‘London’ 
Symphony by Vaughan Williams, and 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 5. in C 
Minor. 

It was appropriate that the first con- 
cert of the season should have disre- 
garded national boundaries. It was also 
appropriate that it should have honored 
one of the greatest living English com- 
posers, together with one of the great- 
est symphonists stemming from the 
Teuton nation. The symphonic work 
by Vaughn Williams seems more recent 
than 1912-13, the years of its composi- 


Opens 


tion, yet doubtless many of those who 
heard its first performance in Boston 
by this orchestra under the baton of 
Pierre Monteux in 1921 were also in 
the audience yesterday. 

This was Dr. Koussevitzky’s first 
reading of the Englishman’s work and 
was played from the score which 
emerged after the third revision of the 
symphony. In 1933 Richard Burgin 
conducted a performance of this sym- 
phony and he had previously conducted a 
performance also of Vaughan Williams’s 

(Continued on page 11) 


Cleveland Orchestra Begins 
Its Twenty-third Series 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 20.—The opening 
concert of the Cleveland Orchestra’s 
twenty-third season on Oct. 10 was a 
triumph for its gifted conductor, Dr. 
Artur Rodzinski and the brilliant en- 
semble. When Dr. Rodzinski stepped 
upon the stage the large audience rose 
to welcome him and through each selec- 
tion to the close of the fervent singing 
of ‘The Star Spangled Banner’, the 
music conveyed a message which deeply 
affected all present. 

The program included Brahms’s 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn; 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘A London Sym- 
phony’; Strauss’s Tone Poem, ‘Death 
and Transfiguration’; and _ Elgar’s 
March ‘Pomp and Circumstance’. The 
warm reception given by the Thursday 
audience was repeated by that of Satur- 
day night. 

Six new members are listed in the 
string section, several being replace- 
ments, James Ceasar, a graduate of the 

(Continued on page 11) 


MOZART WORK OPENS 
SAN FRANCISCO’S 
OPERA SEASON 


Leinsdorf Conducts ‘Marriage of 
Figaro’ with Sayao, Stevens, 
Rethberg, Petina, Pinza and 
Brownlee—New Sets Used 





Newcomers Welcomed 





‘Lakme’ Given on Second Night, 
with Pons in Title Role, Jobin, 
Kipnis and Cehanovsky, Under 
Baton of Merola—Ballet and 
Chorus Prove Excellent 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 14. 


HE San Francisco Opera Com- 

pany, which has _ traditionally 
opened its season (with one exception) 
on a Friday evening, threw that tradi- 
tion to the winds and began its new 
season on the night of Saturday, Oct. 
12, with a performance of Mozart’s 
‘The Marriage of Figaro’ conducted by 
Erich Leinsdorf. 

Gaetano Merola, the general direc- 
tor, cast Bidu Sayao as Susanna and 
Ezio Pinza as Figaro, two singers who 
act as well as they sing, and do both 
enchantingly. Elisabeth Rethberg was 
the Countess Almaviva, and again 
proved herself to be a superb vocal 
artist, although her singing sometimes 
fell below her usual standard. 

Outstanding among the newcomers 


(Continued on page 4) 


First Program in Detroit 
Brings Iturbi as Soloist 


Detroit, Oct. 20.—José Iturbi, dis- 
tinguished pianist, was given a tumul- 
tuous welcome by an audience of 5,000 
which filled Masonic Auditorium on 
Oct. 7 at the opening concert of the 
1940-41 season of the Detroit Sym- 
phony, conducted by Victor Kolar. 

Mr. Iturbi chose the Greig A Minor 
Concerto for piano and orchestra, which 
he played with great dash and feeling, 
causing the audience to ignore tradition 
and insist upon an encore. The pianist 
offered the Chopin ‘Fantasie - Im- 
promptu’, and the ovation which fol- 
lowed the Concerto was repeated. 

A work new to Detroit was chosen 
by Mr. Kolar, resident conductor, for 
the evening’s novelty. It was the Suite 
After the Caprices of Paganini, by 
Michel Brusselmanns, in which the or- 
chestra proved itself at its finest pitch 
of perfection during the evening. For 
the opening composition, after the tra- 
ditional playing of the National An- 
them, the Overture to Mozart’s “The 
Marriage of Figaro’ was given. 

Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony filled 
the last half of the evening; played in 
a non-committal manner, it suffered in 
contrast to the brillance of the initial 


(Continued on page 11) 
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CHICAGO PREPARES 
FOR ANNIVERSARY 
YEAR OF OPERA 


‘Aida’, ‘Tristan’, ‘Traviata’, 
Trovatore,, ‘Butterfly’, ‘Fal- 
staff’ in English, and ‘Manon’, 
to Be Sung in Opening Week 





Revivals Planned 





Reiner to Conduct ‘Salome’ and 
Montemezzi the ‘Love of Three 
Kings’—Plan to Give Ravel’s 
‘L’Heure Espagnole’ in English 
—New Artists Engaged 


CHICAGO, Oct. 20. 


HE Chicago Opera Company will 
open its 1940 season, marking the 
thirtieth anniversary of resident opera 
in Chicago, with a gala performance of 
Verdi’s ‘Aida’ on the night of Nov. 2. 
Zinka Milanov will make her Chicago 
Opera debut in the title role, with Ka- 
rin Branzell, Giovanni Martinelli, John 
Charles Thomas, Douglas Beattie and 
Virgilio Lazzari in the other principal 
parts. Henry Weber will conduct. _ 
The complete list of operas with 
casts for the initial week of opera has 
been announced. In addition to the in- 
augural ‘Aida’, operas for the remain- 
ing week are: ut 
ov. 4: ‘Tristan und Isolde’, with Kir- 
sten Flagstad, Enid Szantho, Lauritz Mel- 
chior, George Czaplicki and Mr. Beattie; 
Edwin McArthur, conductor. 

Nov. 5: ‘La Traviata’, with Helen Jep- 
son, James Melton, John Charles Thomas ; 
Maurice Abravanel conducting. 

Nov. 6: ‘Il Trovatore’, with Rose 
Bampton, Mme. Branzell, Mr. Martinelli, 
Carlo Morelli, Mr. Lazzari, and as con- 
ductor, Mr. Weber. 

Nov. 8: ‘Madam Butterfly’, with Enya 
Gozalez, making her Chicago opera debut; 
Mr. Melton, Mr. Morelli, and Angelo 
Canarutto, conductor. 

Nov. 9 (afternoon): Verdi’s ‘Falstaff’, 
sung in English, with John Charles 
Thomas as Sir John; Dusolina Giannini, 
Lydia Summers (Chicago Opera debut) ; 
Virginia Haskins, Sonia Sharnova, José 
Mojica, Mack Harrell; Mr. Weber, con- 
ductor. 

Noy. 9 (evening): ‘Manon’, with Helen 
Jepson, Richard Crooks (Chicago Opera 
debut): Mr. Czaplicki; Mr. Abravanel, 
conductor. 

‘Otello’ Removed from Repertoire 

Because of the throat illness of Law- 
rence Tibbett, which has caused the bari- 
tone to cancel his opera and concert en- 
gagements for the next four months, in- 
cluding his scheduled appearance in Chi- 
cago as Iago in Verdi's ‘Otello’, the Chi- 
cago management, feeling it inconsistent 
with its policy to present an opera with a 
cast other than that promised, has with- 
drawn the late Verdi work from its reper- 
toire. Consequently a second performance 
of ‘Manon’, in addition to the one listed 
for the opening week, will be given dur- 
ing the season, with Miss Jepson and Mr. 
Crooks in the leading roles. 

In ‘Aida’, ‘La Traviata’, ‘Il Trovatore’, 
and ‘Falstaff’ the Ballet Theatre will fur- 
nish the ballets. In addition to this, the 
Chicago Opera will present the Ballet 
Theatre in two all-ballet performances : 
the first on Nov. 3, for the benefit of the 
British Allied Relief Fund, will bring 
‘Les Sylphides’, the ‘Italian Suite’, Genee’s 
‘Love Song’ and ‘The Great American 
Goof’. The next all-ballet program, on 
Nov. 7, will offer the first performance 
in Chicago of ‘Jardin aux Lilas’. ‘Ttalian 
Suite’ will again be performed on this 


night. 
To Revive ‘Salome’ 


A special presentation of Richard 
Strauss’s ‘Salome’ will be given at the 
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San Francisco Opera Opens with “Figaro” 


(Continued from page 3) 


was Risé Stevens, who made a remark- 
ably effective Cherubino, both vocally 
and histrionically. irra Petina was an- 
other welcome discovery, for seldom 
does a character such as Marcellina 
sing with so lovely a voice as Miss 
Petina revealed. Mari Monte, San 
Francisco girl, was altogether admira- 
ble in the part of Barberina—complet- 
ing one of the best-sounding feminine 
casts ever assembled on our opera stage. 

Since the men were no less uni- 
formly excellent the same superlative 
term applied to the entire company. 
Sharing principal male honors with 
Mr. Pinza was John Brownlee who 
made his local debut as Count Alma- 
viva. Vocally and pictorially he proved 
eminently satisfactory, as did Gerhard 
Pechner as the Bartolo; George Ceha- 
novsky, the gardener; Alessio de Pao- 
lis, the Basilio; and Robert Ballagh as 
the judge, Don Curzio. 

Armando Agnini’s stage setting was 
a stage upon the stage, establishing a 
slightly more intimate atmosphere than 
could have been done in so large a 
theatre by any other means. The stage 
direction of Herbert Graf made the 
most of the advantage so achieved and 
of the acting ability of those under his 
direction. He broke age-old traditions 
in the interests of good drama, but he 
kept the stage picture well within the 
Mozartean frame. 


Pictorial Aspects Enhance Work 


Despite its short period of prepara- 
tion, the small choral group selected 
for this work acquitted itself with con- 
siderable distinction, as did the ballet 
which enlivened gracefully, and not too 
greatly, the wedding scene. In fact, the 
pictorial values were no less _beauti- 
fully set forth than were the musical 
ones. 

Erich Leinsdorf conducted  excel- 
lently, setting a brisk pace and estab- 
lishing good instrumental balance. The 
orchestra played the score uncommonly 
well, despite the brevity of its rehearsal 
period. 

The nuance and finesse achieved by 


nee 


Civic Opera House on Nov. 21 as a 
Benefit for the Passavant Memorial Hos- 
pital. Dr. Artur Rodzinski will conduct 
the performance, which will have Marjorie 
Lawrence in the title role. Mme. Bran- 
zell, René Maison and Fred Destal will 
sing the other leading roles. Tchaikov- 
sky’s ballet, ‘Swan Lake’, will be presented 
by the Ballet Theatre. 

In general, the repertoire will include, 
among Italian oneras. ‘Aida’, ‘Rigoletto’, 
‘Il Trovatore’, ‘La Traviata’, and ‘Fal- 
staff’. by Verdi; Italo Montemezzi’s ‘Love 
of Three Kings’, Wolf Ferrari’s ‘The 
Jewels of the Madonna’, Donizetti’s ‘Lucia 
di Lammermoor’. Puccini’s ‘Madame But- 
terfly’, Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, 
and Leoncavallo’s ‘Pagliacci’. 

German works include Strauss’s ‘Sa- 
lome’ and ‘Der Rosenkavalier’: ‘Tristan 
and Isolde’ and ‘Die Walkiire’ by Wagner : 
Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’, and an Enelish 
version of ‘Hansel and Gretel’ by Hum- 
nerdinck and ‘Martha’, by Flotow. The 
French school will he represented bv Mas- 
senet’s ‘Manon’. Rizet’s ‘Carmen’, and 
nrobably ‘Lakme’, by Delibes. In addi- 
tion, plans are being formulated for the 
presentation of two or more important 
revivals, including ‘L’Hevre Espagnole’ 
by Ravel, to be given in English. 
Among Newcomers 
chief newcomers to 
Opera are Jarmila Novotna. Richard 
Crooks, Suzanne Sten. Zinka Milanov. 
Risé Stevens, Margit Bokor and Alexan- 
der Sved. 


Among Chicago 





Photos by Morton 


The Countess (Elisabeth Rethberg) and Susanna (Bidu Sayao) Listen to the Outpourings 
of Cherubino (Risé Stevens) in the Countess's Boudoir 


individuals and ensembles in “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro’ were also realized to 
a partial degree in the ‘Lakme’ per- 
formance on Oct. 14, which proved to 
be a well routined, albeit somewhat per- 
functory, presentation of the opera best 
known for its “Bell Song’. 

Lily Pons fits the role of the Brah- 
min maiden to perfection and while her 
singing was not flawless on this oc- 
casion, she maintained a high average 
of excellence. Alexander Kipnis’s fine 
bass did much to make the part of Nil- 
akantha memorable. He was impres- 
sive histrionically, too, as was the fine 
baritone, George Cehanovsky, in the 
part of Frederic. 

As Gerald, Raoul Jobin proved a 
newcomer of merit. His tenor is a 
light lyric one, which balanced well 
with the voice of Miss Pons. Irra Pe- 
tina, Thelma Votipka, Norma Andre- 
otti, Mona Paulee and Andre Ferrier 
met the demands of the lesser roles; 
and the corps de ballet, with Janet 


Reed, Norman Thomson and Frank 


Dusolina Giannini will be heard as Alice 
Ford in ‘Falstaff’, will make her first ap- 
pearance as Maliella in ‘The Jewels of the 
Madonna’, and will sing Santuzza in ‘Cav- 
alleria Rusticana’. Rose Bampton will be 
heard as Leonora in ‘Il Trovatore’: 
Marjorie Lawrence will sing ‘Carmen’ and 
Salome. Virginia Haskins, soprano, will 
appear as Nanetta in ‘Falstaff’. Grace 
Moore is to sing the role of Fiora in 
‘The Love of Three Kings’, with the com- 
poser, Italo Montemezzi, conducting, and 
Lily Pons will be heard at least twice. 
Helen Jepson, in addition to her perform- 
ances of Manon, will also sing the title 
role in ‘Martha’. Two new artists will be 
Dorothy Kirsten and Florence Kirk. 

Karin Branzell, mezzo-soprano, will 
sing Amneris in ‘Aida’. Mme. Sharnova 
will appear as Dame Quickly in ‘Falstaff’. 

Thomas as Falstaff 

Besides opening the season as Radames 
in ‘Aida’, Giovanni Martinelli will be 
heard in ‘Il Trovatore’ and ‘Pagliacci’. 
Lauritz Melchior will sing Tristan and John 
Charles Thomas will make his debut as 
Sir John Falstaff. Ezio Pinza, Mack Har- 
rell, baritones, and Fred Destal, bass-bari- 
tone, are other notable additions to the 
company. 

Tito Schipa, tenor, will sing in ‘Don 
Giovanni’, and Charles Kullman has been 
engaged for the role of Avito in ‘The 
Love of Three Kings’. The tenor, Jose 
Mojica, will make his first appearance in 
Chicago opera since 1929. Kurt Baum, who 
made his American debut in Chicago last 





and Susanna in 


( Ezio 


Pinza) 
One of Their Duets 


Figaro 


Marasco in special dances added color, 
brilliance and grace to the bazaar scene. 
Mr. Merola conducted and Mr. Ag- 
nini deserves credit for the stage sets 
and the stage direction—both of which 
were of high order. 
Marjory M. FISHER 


year, will be heard again this season. Fred- 
erick Jagel, tenor, will appear in “Jewels 
of the Madonna.” 

Kathryn Witwer, Lydia Summers, who 
will make her debut with the company, 
and Janet Fairbanks are other additions 
to the soprano roster. Enid Szantho and 
Elsa Zebranska join the mezzo-soprano 
contingent. 


Maison Re-engaged 

René Maison, tenor, has been re-en 
gaged for the season, and Jan Peerce, 
tenor, will make his first Chicago Opera 
appearance. Another addition to the tenor 
wing will be Jussi Bjorling. Two bari- 
tones, George Czaplicki and Carlo Mo- 
relli, will be heard, as will Douglas Beat- 
tie, bass. The man and woman winners 
of the Chicago Opera Auditions, Annette 
Burford, soprano, and John Lawler, bass, 
will also be heard. 


Conductors’ Department 
Conductors and assistants include Henry 


Weber, Fritz Reiner, Artur Rodzinski., 
Italo Montemezzi, Maurice Abravanel. 
Paul Breisach, Edwin McArthur, Kurt 


Herbert Adler, Carl Alwin, Angelo Ca- 
narutto, Leo Kopp and William P. Martin. 

The technical departments will be under 
the direction of the new chief regisseur, 
William Wymetal; the regisseur, Martin 
Magner. and the new technical manager, 
Montv Fassnacht. 

Walter Kirk is president of the Chicago 
Opera Company and Henry Weber, gen 
eral director. 
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New Stars in Metropolitan Opera’s Firmament 





Soprano 


Stella Roman, New Romanian Dra- ‘Alceste’ 


matic Soprano, as Tosca 


Eleanor 
Winner 


Arthur Kent, American Bass-Baritone, 
a Winner in Last Season's Auditions 
of the Air 


HE forthcoming ; Metropolitan 
Opera season will bring forward 
ten new stars, among the singing 


personnel and two at the conductor’s 
desk. The new singers, as noted in the 


last issue of MusitcAL AMERICA, are 
Germaine Lubin, Stella Roman and 
lleanor Steber, sopranos ; Elsa Zeb 


ranska, mezzo-soprano; Emery Darcy, 
Alexander Sved and Francesco 
Valentino, baritones; Joel Berglund 
and Arthur Kent, bass-baritones, and 
Salvatore Baccaloni, basso-buffo. The 
new conductors are Italo Montemezzi, 
who will lead performances of his own 
work, ‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’, and 
Bruno Walter, who will come the sec- 
ond half of the conduct 
‘Fidelio’, ‘Don Giovanni’ and ‘The 
Bartered Bride’. Among the new sing- 
ers, four are native Americans, Miss 
Steber and Messrs. Kent, Darcy and 
Valentino. 

Besides the revival of Verdi's ‘A 
lasked Ball’, which opens the season 
n Dec. 2, and serves to introduce 
Ime. Roman to American audiences, 
onizetti’s ‘Don Pasquale’ will be re 
ived for Salvatore Baccaloni, who has 
reated a fine impression as Dr. Mala- 
testa. Mme. Lubin will make her 
\merican debut in the title-role of 
Gluck’s ‘Alceste’ in what is believed to 
the first stage performance of the 


tenor ; 


season to 


Germaine 


. Who 





Will Sing Gluck's 
and Probably Be Heard 


in Wagnerian Roles 


Steber, Lyric 
in Last Season's 
of the Air 


Soprano, 
Auditions 


States. Mr. 
opening 


work in the United 
will make his debut on the 
night as Renato. 
large and varied repertoire. 

Mme. Roman is a native of Romania 
and has sung dramatic soprano roles 
in many of Italy’s important opera 


houses. Besides Amelia, she is sched- 


uled for such roles as Tosca and Leo- 
nora in ‘Il Trovatore’. Mme. Lubin 
has sung Wagnerian roles in Paris, 


London and Bayreuth and will prob- 
ably be heard as several of Wagner's 
heroines. Mr. Berglund sings both 
bass and baritone roles in Wagner 
operas, Wotan, Hagen and Hans 
Sachs being among his favorites. Mr. 
Kent has been appearing with the St. 
Louis Municipal Opera during the 
summer, He and Miss Steber are both 
winners in last season’s Opera Audi- 
tion of the air. Mr. Darcy is scheduled 
for character roles. Mr. Valentino has 
a large repertoire of lyric baritone 
roles. 

As already noted, Donizetti’s ‘A 
Daughter of the Regiment’ will be re- 
vived after twenty-two years. Its last 
performances were in Italian. The 
present revival will be in the original 
French with Mme. Pons and Mr. Bac- 
caloni. 

The broadcasts of the Saturday 
matinee performances will be continued 


a Emery Darcy, American Tenor Who 
Will Sing Character Roles 


Sved 


He is said to have a 











Lubin, French Dramatic Alexander Sved in the Title Role Joel Berglund, from the Stockholm 
of Verdi's ‘Rigoletto’ 





Opera, Who Will Be 


Elsa Zebranska, 





Italo Montemezzi, Composer-Conductor, 


Who Will Lead Performances 
'L'Amore dei Tre Re' 


of His 


as formerly over the Blue Network of 
National Broadcasting Company, this 
season, under the auspices of an oil 
company. Milton Cross will be musical 
commentator. 








in 
Wagnerian Bass and Baritone Roles 





Salvatore Baccaloni, Basso-Buffo, as 
Dr. Malatesta, Which He Will Sing 
in the Revival of ‘Don Pasquale’ 


Mezzo-Soprano 





Francesco Valentino, American Lyric 
Baritone 


Walter, Who Will Be Guest 


Bruno 
Conductor During the Second Half of 
the Season 
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Opera, Premiere of Cantata and Noted Soloists 


Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann’ 
Closes Eighty-first Event Un- 
der Baton of Stoessel—Title 
Role Sung by Kullman with 
Able Supporting Artists 

By QUAINTANCE EATON 
WORCESTER, Oct. 6. 
r \ HE choice of Offenbach’s ‘Tales of 
Hoffmann’ as the now traditional 
operatic closing for the Wor- 
cester Festival ‘was tully justified by 
last night’s appreciative audience, which 
jammed the Municipal Auditorium to 
the doors to enjoy the entertainment. 

Many standees were present, and this in 

addition to the large crowd which at- 

tended the Friday morning dress re- 
hearsal. Albert Stoessel, conductor, and 

Alfredo Valenti, stage director, must 

have felt that their efforts had been ex- 

pended in a good cause. 

Together with this “Opera Night,” 
the final three evening concerts un- 
doubtedly set a record for recent festival 
attendance, as officials agreed that busi- 
ness had been brisk, and this in the face 
of war scares and the still painful re- 
covery from the hurricane of two years 
ago. Hamilton B. Wood, president, and 
all of his directors had reason for pride 
in the 1940 morale and achievement. 
Artistically, too, the final days of the 
event lived up to standards of other 
years, with brilliant performances by the 
visiting artists, the orchestras, chorus 
and the opera cast. 


Kullman Sings Leading Role 
Heading the long list of ‘Hoffmann’ 
performers was Charles Kullman of the 
Metropolitan Opera, who was heard last 
year for the first time at the festival. 
The entire cast was as follows: 


‘THE TALES OF HOFFMANN’ 
Hoffmann, a poet...........+. Charles Kullman 


Nicklaus, his friend..............:- Jean Bryan 
Spalanzani, an inventor...... William Gephart 
Cochenille, his servant...... Maxwell Lick, Jr. 


Coppélius, rival to Spalanzani...John McCrae 
Olympia, a mechanical doll...... race Panvini 


Giulietta, a courtesan............ Alice George 
Schiémil, her lover.........cssseees David Otto 
Dapertutto, a magician...... Hugh Thompson 
Antonia, a singer.......... Catherine Aspinall 
Crespel, her father................. David Otto 
Franz, his servant.......... Maxwell Lick, Jr. 


Dr. Miracle, a quack:........... John McCrae 
Voice of Antonia’s Mother.. Margaret Harshaw 
Hermann, a student...... Warris K. Bredbury 
Luther, an innkeeper............ Charles Puzo 
Nathaniel, a student........ Raymond Galipeau 


The role of the hapless Hoffmann 


INFORMAL MOMENTS WITH 
‘HOFFMANN’ CAST 


The Two Villains in Sunny Mood: ae 
Thompson (Left), the Dappertutto, and Jo 
McCree, Who Sang Coppelius and Dr. Miracl 
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Walter Howe, Associate Conductor, Or- 

ganist and Program Annotator for the 

Festival; Alfredo Valenti, Stage Man- 

ager, and George E. Brown, Artist 
Manager 


fits Mr. Kullman like a glove. Its ro- 
mantic fervors, its lyric blossomings, its 
opportunities for graceful swagger and 
gesture were realized skillfully and with 
just the amount of operatic business 
by the experienced tenor. In both the 
prologue and epilogue in the Nurem- 
berg wine cellar, Mr. Kullman did some 
excellent work, conveying the dash and 
effervescence of the Kleinzach song 
with expertness. Through the trio of 
imagined love affairs, he brought just 
the right note of credulity and ardor, 
and sang with notable ease and richness 
of tone. 


A Trio of Unhappy Damsels 


Each of his three inamoratas con- 
veyed their particular illusion with some 
distinction, and each provided a credible 
visual embodiment of her role. Grace 
Panvini, by virtue of her slight stature 
and grace in executing the mechanical 
movements of the doll, was a pretty pic- 
ture and sang Olympia’s florid music 


Hoffmann (Charles Kullman) Spurns the Combined Blandishments of 
Antonia (Catherine Aspinall), Giulietta (Alice George) and Olympia 
(Grace Panvini) 


Is Welcomed by 





Mrs. Edward MacDowell (Center) with Her Companion- 
Secretary, Nina Maude Richardson, Visits the Festival and 
Hamilton B. Wood, President of the 


Festival Association 


in a clear, pretty and flexible voice. 
Grace George, substituting for Apolyna 
Stoskus, who was detained in Europe, 
made a properly seductive and faithless 
Giulietta, and upheld her part of the 
famous ‘Barcarolle’ with surety. Cath- 
erine Aspinall, the fragile and helpless 






Nicklaus 


the 
Portrait 


se, PERG 


Photos by Worcester Telegram 
Albert Stoessel, Festival Director (Left), with Richard Crooks, 
Star of ‘Artist's Night' 


Jean Bryan, the 


Margaret Harshaw, 


Voice of the 





Soloist in 
‘The Song of Jael’ 


Rose Bampton, 





Mabel Daniels, Composer of 
‘The Song of Jael’ 


Antonia, can be credited with some of 
the best feminine singing of the even- 
ing, and contributed her portion to the 
third-act drama which is the nearest 
approach to stage unity in the fantastic 
flummeries of the plot. Jean Bryan gave 
a well-thought-out and convincing por- 





Photos by Quaintance Eaton 


Three Companions About to Take a 

Step: From the Left, David Otto, 

Who Sang Schlemil and Crespel; 

Maxwell Lick, Jr., the Cochenille 

and Franz, and William Gephart, 
the Spalanzani 
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Fill Final Programs of Worcester Festival 





Mabel Daniels’s Cantata, ‘Song 
of Jael’, with Rose Bampton as 
Soloist, Found Impressive at 
Premiere—Soprano Also Sings 
Group of Solo Works 


trayal of Nicklaus, Hoffmann’s friend. 
Every moment devoted to Nicklaus she 
made count, with a smooth voice, ex- 
cellent diction and nicely contrived stage 
action. Margaret Harshaw brought a 
round, lovely tone to the singing of the 
portrait, Antonia’s mother. 
Two Villains for Three 

Although Worcester did not follow the 
time-honored experiment in using one 
soprano for the three feminine roles and 
one baritone for the three villains, the lat- 
ter roles were taken by only two singers, 
John McCrae falling heir to Coppelius 
and Dr. Miracle, and Hugh Thompson 
drawing Dappertutto. It was a success- 
ful manoeuvre. Mr. McCrae handled 
capably the flamboyant melodrama of the 
first and third acts, sang his patter song 
about the magic spectacles effectively 
and made Dr. Miracle’s fiddle-playing 
realistic. The somewhat static atmos- 
phere accorded to Dappertutto was re- 
deemed by Mr. Thompson’s imposing 
make-up and commanding stature, and 
by his brilliant singing of the “diamond” 
song, a set piece which requires a lus- 
trous voice to make it interesting. 

The smaller roles were done with an 
eye to both individuality and ensemble, 
and special words of commendation are 
due to Maxwell Lick, Jr., for his excel- 
lent comedy sense in the rdles of Coche- 
nille and Franz, to David Otto for his 
characterizations of Schlemil and Cres- 
pel, and to William Gephart for his por- 
trayal of Olympia’s father, Spalanzani. 
The three Worcester singers, Messrs. 
Bredbury, Puzo and Galipeau, kept well 
in the picture. 

Again, as in the opening night’s ‘Or- 
pheus’ and in previous opera presenta- 
tions at the festival, the English text 
helped make the plot understandable, as 
far as “Hoffman” could be made un- 
derstandable. The audience enjoyed it 
enormously and clamored for curtain 
calls by the singers, Mr. Stoessel and 
Mr. Valenti. Behind the scenes, Saul 
Lancourt, assistant stage director, also 
received the credit due him. 


‘Song of Jael’ Has Premiere 


Thursday night brought the only pre- 
miere of the week, a performance of Ma- 
bel Daniels’s cantata, ‘The Song of Jael’, 
with Rose Bampton of the Metropolitan 
as soloist. Several of Miss Daniels’s pre- 
vious works in the larger forms have been 
widely given by choruses and orchestras. 
Waving aside her New England back- 
ground, the composer chose a highly melo- 
dramatic text out of the Old Testament, 
in which the Israelites are delivered out 
of bondage by Jael, the wife of Heber, the 
Kenite, who welcomed Sisera, the leader 
of the Canaan king’s army, into her tent 
and slew him by driving a tent spike into 
his head while he slept. The gory man- 
ner of his destruction does not appear in 
the chosen text, which deals first with the 
story as told by the women of Israel. This 
is a chant delivered by a dozen women’s 
voices (doubled for this performance), 
against an orchestral background which 
is first pastoral in character, then rises to 
an outburst on the words “The warring 
hosts shall be destroyed and Israel shall be 
set free”, and subsides to a murmur of pity 
in considering Sisera’s mother waiting for 
her son to come home. 

Jael takes over the narrative in the sec- 
ond part, after an introduction by the cho- 
rus. With mounting intensity, she tells 
Israel to rejoice, asks that the prophet 
Deborah be told of the action which ful- 


fills her prophecy, and gloats in her tri- 
umph. In the third section, the chorus 
speaks of peace for Israel, again in quiet 
pastoral mood. Jael joins the chorus in 
the fourth part, once more for praise and 
thanksgiving. 

The dark, oriental colors of the two 
movements in which Jael sings give the 
work its particular impressiveness. The 
music grows in feverishness, while Jael’s 
voice soars and dips and the chorus chants 
“Ah” in fourths under her impassioned 
narrative. It was a difficult task for both 
chorus and soloist to attempt, and they 
accomplished it masterfully. Particularly 
to be noted is the fact that Miss Bampton 
took over the duty at short notice because 
of Miss Stoskus’s absence. While it is not 
a work that she should sing every week, as 
it seems to call for an indestructible Elek- 
tra type of voice, the soprano thoroughly 
distinguished herself both at rehearsal and 
performance. She gave a telling account 
of Jael’s triumph in a rich and flexible out- 
pouring of tone, and with the essential 
dramatic mien. Miss Daniels, who was 
present for the occasion, may be thankful 
that the forces assembled to do this in- 
teresting work were so capable. ‘Jael’ de- 
serves more hearings under equally favor- 
able circumstances. 

To add to Miss Bampton’s weighty as- 
signment, a group of solos was scheduled 
for after intermission. The soprano was 
at her best in ‘Divinités du Styx’ from 


Gluck’s ‘Alceste’, Strauss’s ‘Wiegenlied’ 
and ‘Pace, Pace’ from Verdi’s ‘Forza del 
Destino’, where are displayed both the long 
legato phrase and the forceful dramatic 
power which are among her attributes. She 
also gratified the audience with a more 
florid display in the ‘Naqui al Affanno’ 
from Rossini’s ‘Cenerentola’, and came 
back for encores at its insistence. Gregory 
Ashman accompanied her at the piano for 
‘Un Bel Di’ from ‘Madame Butterfly’, 
Tyson’s ‘Sea Moods’ (sung to the chorus 
as is the custom) and Schubert’s ‘Ave 
Maria’. It was an evening of accomplish- 
ment for the comely soprano. 


Worcester Artists Heard 


Two unaccompanied choruses and a cho- 
rus from Haydn’s ‘Creation’ rounded out 
the evening. The former, Rachmaninoff’s 
‘Laud Ye the Name of the Lord’ and 
Christiansen’s motet, ‘Awake, Arise’ were 
splendidly sung by the chorus, which 
seemed in better estate this year than ever 
before in the reviewer's remembrance. 
Three Worcester soloists were heard in 
the Haydn: Mrs. Gerald Fales, soprano; 
Archie Pullan, tenor; and Dr. L. Ainsley 
Bennett, baritone. Walter Howe officiated 
at the organ. 

Mr. Stoessel had opened this strenuous 
evening with Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathetique’ 
Symphony (in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the composer’s birth), a dif- 
ficult work to place on any program ex- 
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HE Vene- 

tian Scene 
(Act II) of 
‘Tales of Hoff- 
mann’ at Wor- 
cester Is Shown 
Above. Alice 
George Is the 
Giulietta. 
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Orchestra As- 
sembled at Right 
Under the Di- 
rection of Albert 
Stoessel. 
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Richard Crooks Is Welcomed on 
‘Artist’s Night’—Britton Sings 
in Sibelius’s ‘Origin of Fire’— 
Works by Copland, Harris and 
Other Americans Given 


cept an all-Tchaikovsky one, and it would 
have seemed a better piece of program- 
making not to introduce the emotional ‘Jael’ 
immediately after the emotional Peter Ilitch, 
whatever the exigencies of festival list- 
compiling and anniversary-marking may be. 

Although the presence of Miss Bampton 
on the previous night practically constituted 
an ‘Artist’s Night’, that title is always be- 
stowed on Fridays, and with Richard 
Crooks as soloist, there was no lessening 
in interest in that traditional occasion. The 
Metropolitan tenor, who had not been 
heard since 1925, attracted a capacity audi- 
ence which gave him a fervent reception. 
He sang first two arias from Massenet’s 
‘Manon’, both of which he does famously 
well: ‘Le Réve’ and ‘Ah Fuyez’. He was 
in superb voice. The ‘Aubade’ from Lalo’s 
‘Le Roi d’Ys’, which he added for an en- 
core, carried on the atmosphere of the 
patrician Gallic style. Later he was heard 
in four songs in English: Elinor Remick 
Warren’s ‘Sailing Homeward’; Stephen 
Foster’s ‘Come Where My Love Lies 


(Continued on page 17) 
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ey: tbelius— His 


By CHRISTOPHER J. THOMAS 


UCH has been written about 
Sibelius and his music, and no 
contemporary composer en- 


joys so complete a record of his life 
and work readily accessible to the stu- 
dent. The subject, however, is an im- 
portant one and not yet exhausted. It 
is the purpose of this article to direct 
attention to one small aspect of the 
master’s work which may be termed his 
melodic habit-of-thought. 

A composer’s style, of course, em- 
bodies far more than a melodic habit- 
of-thought, and in developing the pres- 
ent observations, the writer has no in- 
tention of suggesting a_ tautological 
melodic inferiority as characteristic of 
the Sibelius symphonies any more than 
one would condemn Beethoven for his 
frequent use of the notes of the com- 
mon chord within the frame of his the- 
matic material. It will soon be per- 
ceived that a tiny, melodic germ attains 
notable significance in the general me- 
lodic style of the composer. For the 
purpose of the article, consideration is 
confined to the symphonies and in par- 
ticular to the Second Symphony in D, 
all references to the thematic material 
of which are from the miniature score 
in the Breitkopf and Hartel edition. 

The Second Symphony is chosen be- 
cause it provides so consistently a sat- 
isfactory medium to sustain the obser- 
vations and because here, perhaps for 
the first time in the symphonies, the 
great Finn speaks as an_ individual 
without Russian or other intrusion in 
the creative sense. The Second Sym- 
phony, like Beethoven’s Third, may be 
considered to exemplify the mature 
work of a creatively independent mind. 


Melodic Habit-of-Thought Defined 


The writer means by melodic habit- 
of-thought, the adoption of some pat- 
tern group of notes, used either con- 
sciously or subconsciously with great 
frequency as a congenial and perhaps 
inevitable vehicle for the composer’s 
particular creative expression in the 
melodic sense. The pattern may not 
always appear at first glance, nor 
should it do so since a composer of 
character would reject and discard as 
a mannerism any too obvious melodic 
device. Indeed, it may be conceded that 
the melodic habit-of-thought is less a 
habit-of-thought (which implies cere- 
bration), than a kind of creative im- 
pulse such as informs a gifted impro- 
viser when he is “in the vein.” Thus, 
while no attempt will be made to force 
the argument from too remote melodic 
possibilities in the copious examples 
quoted, the reader should bear in mind 
that we are dealing with the function- 
ing of that mystery, the creative im- 
pulse, which is perhaps beyond the bor- 
der-line of analysis. Sometimes the 
presence of this melodic habit-of- 
thought is more to be sensed than to 
be obviously present, in the same way 
that characteristics of a theme handled 
by a master of variation form are 
sometimes felt rather than seen to be 
present. All such instances, however, 
have been omitted in the present arti- 
cle as straining the credulity of the 
reader and the examples quoted have 
been confined to themes or subjects im- 
portant to the work or movement as a 
whole. But in seeking for further evi- 
dence in the other symphonies, the 


point should be borne in mind. 
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Composer's Symphonies Examined 
For Characteristic Note Patterns 


If the reader is unconvinced by any 
of the examples, he is free to discard 
them, for it is confidently affirmed that 
enough evidence will still remain to 
justify the term habit-of-thought or 
some acceptable definition indicative of 
the consistent employment of a certain 
melodic pattern either directly or in- 
herent in the phrase structure. 


Device of Three Scale Notes Used 

This melodic habit-of-thought in the 
case of Sibelius is the very simple de- 
vice of three and sometimes four (but 
usually three) successive notes of a 
scale, either ascending or descending 
or both. For clearness of illustration 
this motif will be enclosed in brackets 
wherever it appears or wherever it is 
implied within the phrase-pattern. When 
the pattern appears with intervening 
inflexions, the pattern will be indicated 
by stress marks added by the writer. 

The first phrase of the Introduction of 
the Second Symphony of Sibelius follows 
in Ex. 1: 


Ex.1| 
De 























The three notes F, G, A, of the ascend- 
ing major scale of D form the motif. This 
is immediately repeated exactly. To re- 
inforce the melodic pattern of the motif, 
the violas and first ’cellos also ascend the 
scale for three notes while lower strings 
reiterate the keynote D as a pedal-point. 
Note the grouping in threes on each de- 
gree of the scale. A responsive theme fol- 
lows, doubled by oboes and clarinets and 
accompanied by Ex. 1: 


penultimate measure by the two half note 
rests. 
At letter “C” of the score, we reach the 
Poco Allegro, Ex. 6: 
EXx.6 
-- 


“~ Fn] o 
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Ps , = coke 

The bones of this motif must be ac- 
knowledged to be the descending scale 
notes C, B and A. A reference to the score 
will reward the student at letter “D” with 
an orgy of rapid, three-note scale figura- 
tions by the strings, continuing for nine 
consecutive measures. The following 
theme, Ex. 7, appears at the bottom of 
page 10: 


EX.7 #: re m4 rd 



















= — - 


The stress marks in Ex. 7 are the 
writer’s. This passage will be seen to con- 
sist of two descending scale motifs at the 
interval of a fifth apart. 

The first movement should not be left 
without referring to the twenty-two suc- 
cessive measures beginning four measures 
after letter “E” on page eleven where the 
strings concern themselves solely with the 
three-note scale motif. We will now pass 
on to the second movement, Andante, ma 
rubato. 

The movement begins with an extended 





abit of Thought 





JEAN SIBELIUS 


top line, page forty-three. The motif, Ex. 
10, is answered by the oboes and bassoons 
with the following: 


ExX/ 
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introduction by the lower strings opening =~ == = 
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The stress marks of Ex. 8 are the 
writer’s. 


The first theme, announced by 














port of the tuba is 
next called in on page forty-four, together 
with bassoons and lower strings, with re- 
lentless insistence to hammer in the fol- 
lowing: 






Here, in Ex. 2, is the motif five times 
in four measures. The specially curious 
student may refer to the score at the bot- 
tom of page four where he will observe 
that in the next higher scale-step repeti- 
tion of this theme, the strings accompany 
the scale motif with four long notes of 
the ascending scale. A new melodic idea 
now appears at the bottom of page five: 











Here a rising, four-step scale motif ap- 
pears twice, answered each time with a 


The dynamic stress now attained, gives 
way to a new theme: 














Overlapping this theme, the higher 


strings announce a further theme: 





complimentary descending response. : 
The next important motif to appear is 














In example four, the scale motif de- 
scends and ascends twice while the last 
four measures hammer in the motif with 
long notes. To avoid confusion, the trip- 
let symbol “three” has been omitted from 
the first two brackets. This is followed 
by Pena impassioned theme for strings, 
Ex, 3% 


the following by the flutes and violins in 
octaves, fortissimo: 























BRS. pen This is a chromatic and 
| » | . ‘ . . 

—— = ps pe = rhythmic variation of the 

° oe — three-note motif, in passing, 


The student will not cavil at the sepa- 
ration of the final key-notes from the 


attention may be called to 
an editorial slip in the omis- 
sion of the quarter rest in 
the flute part, last measure, 





Here, once more, we get within the 
theme the ascending three scale steps, im- 
mediately answered by three descending 
steps. Note the composer’s three stress 
marks on the repeated Gs. 

The figure “three” would seem to have 
some talismanic significance for Sibelius. 
In passing, the student will note the reit- 
erated D, C, B figure-accompaniment of 
the violins in thirty-second notes on pages 
forty-six and forty-seven. These culmi- 
nate in longer notes marked “forte” and 
reinforced by the horns at the end of the 
passage. 

The third movement, cast strangely as 
a kind of Scherzo in binary form, offers 
few themes. It opens with the following 
passage which needs no comment to relate 
it to the melodic habit-of-thought: 


EX 






—— 


(Continued 
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on page 30) 


























Dear Musical America: 


Whenever a new first critic makes 
his bow in Manhattan, how the tongues 
do wag! 

A prima donna conductor is not 
likely to be talked about more, particu- 
larly if the new critic comes on the 
scene without warning and his first re- 
view explodes like a bombshell on the 
unsuspecting public—or that part of 
it that bothers about reviews. This is 
what happened in the case of Virgil 
Thomson, whose writings now occupy 
the place so long sacred to the literary 
feuilletons of the lately departed Law- 
rence Gilman. Mr. Thomson, of course, 
is the man who composed the music 
for Gertrude Stein’s ‘Four Saints in 
Three Acts’, and who quite recently put 
forth a provocative but entertaining 
book, ‘The State of Music’, full of gibes 
and satire but by no means innocent of 
thought. 

As I understand it, the veteran mem- 
bers of the Tribune’s musical staff, 
Frank Perkins and Jerry Bohm, and 
their associate of last year, Bob Law- 
rence, had no notion that a new chief 
was about to be put over them. I have 
even heard that Perkins, whose connec- 
tion with the Tribune music staff goes 
back to the days of Krehbiel and who 
carried on manfully last season after 
Gilman’s death, was all set to go to the 
opening of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony’s new season, when an _ unfa- 
miliar figure walked in and announced 
that he was the critic and had need of 
the Philharmonic tickets. 

This, of course, may be gossip. But 
in the critical profession, it has been 
buzzed about from mouth to mouth, 
with no end of comment on what has 
been construed as anything but fair 
treatment for the genial, able and hard- 
working Perkins. What can’t be pushed 
aside as gossip is the review which the 
new critic wrote of the concert which 
inaugurated the Philharmonic’s ninety- 
ninth season. As this is Carnegie Hall’s 
golden jubilee year, it was natural that 
the thought of the venerableness of the 
two institutions should be in many 
minds. Mr. Thomson’s review was 
headed, “Age Without Honor’. Of the 
concert, he wrote that the music was 
“soggy”, the playing “dull and brutal”. 
To this he added, as a coup de grace, 
these final lines: “As a friend re- 
marked who had never been to one of 
these concerts before, ‘I understand 
now why the Philharmonic is not a 
part of New York’s intellectual life.’ ” 

If the Tribune has escaped a deluge 
f protests, the directors of the Phil- 


harmonic and their friends are much 
less interested in their orchestra and 
in John Barbirolli than I take them 
to be. And now—at least so I am re- 
liably informed—Mr. Thomson has let 
it be known that he will not review any 
more Philharmonic concerts as long as 
Barbirolli is the conductor! Whoops, 
my dear! Can such things be? And 
what about the job? The slumbering 
shades of William Henry Fry, John R. G. 
Hazzard and Henry E. Krehbiel, critics 
for the Tribune in the fighting days of 
old, may all be asking that question as 
they turn over in unison in their graves. 
. 2 - 

The music that Thomson found 
“soggy” was the ‘Egmont’ Overture of 
Beethoven, the ‘Enigma’ Variations of 
Elgar and the increasingly popular 
Second Symphony of Sibelius. The Si- 
belius he found “vulgar, self-indulgent 
and provincial beyond all description”. 
A few nights later, when the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, also beginning its New 
York season, played the Sibelius First, 
he repeated the description, after say- 
ing that he stood by it. Twenty years’ 
residence on the European continent, 
he explained, had largely “spared” him 
Sibelius, whose Second Symphony he 
likened to the music of Wagner as a 
power on the radio, or a not unlikely 
power of a Hollywood Class A picture. 
In view of this, the next paragraph has 
occasioned particular discussion. “Per- 
haps,” wrote Thomson, “if I have to 
hear much more of him, I[’ll sit down 
one day with the scores, and really find 
out what is in them. Last night’s ex- 
perience of one was not much of a 
temptation, however, to read or sit 
through many more.” 

Plainly, Virgil Thomson is going to 
be something of a thorn in the side of 
the Sibelius idolators, as well as the 
Philharmonic directors and the Barbi- 
rollistas. “I realize’, he remarks, in 
the course of his first review, “that 
there are sincere Sibelius lovers in the 
world, though I must say I’ve never 
met one among educated professional 
musicians”. Presumably, those conduc- 
tors who have been Sibelius enthusi- 
asts—Koussevitzky, Stokowski, Or- 
mandy and Barbirolli among them—are 
“educated professional musicians”, and 
the critic’s “out” for this all-inclusive 
statement must be that he has never met 
any of them. 

But, if the Tribune’s new critic has 
no praise for Sibelius, he has a good 
pat on the back for one of our young 
American composers, David Diamond, 
whose Concerto for Chamber Orches- 
tra was introduced by that enterprising 
little group, the Orchestrette Classique, 
which is ably conducted by Fred- 
erique Petrides. “Composers, like 
pearls”, says the critic, “are of three 
chief sorts, real, artificial and cultured”. 
He places young Mr. Diamond in the 
first category, though why a Diamond 
has to be a pearl is a question for one 
who knows more about the science of 
the lapidarian than I do. At any rate, 
this benevolent partiality for the long- 
neglected American composer, mani- 
fested right off the bat in Thomson’s 
second New York review, may point 
the way the wind will blow in the Tri- 
bune’s reviews. Our native musicians, 
at least those of certain coteries, may 
feel that, for the first time, they will 
be adequately treated in the press. 
Thomson has been one of their number. 
He ought to be reasonably sympathetic 
to their cause. And what if friends of 
the Philharmonic and friends of Sibe- 
lius all start barking at once, if he can 
rejoice the spirit of the country’s own 
forgotten men? 

Oo * »” 


I can assure you that I will be on 
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the sidelines in whatever controversy 
develops. But I will watch with inter- 
est for instances of history repeating 
itself in the matter of composer-critics, 
who have had a curious corner of their 
own in the criticism of the past. Thom- 
son is a lively writer. So were De- 
bussy, Berlioz, Wolf, Schumann and 
other composer-critics of other times. 
Retrospectively, the reader of what 
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Wolf’s controversial writings, Ernest 
Newman has pointed out that the Vi- 
enna in which Wolf moved and wrote 
“reeked with unintelligent and exag- 
gerated adulation of Brahms”, and that 
this may very well have led Wolf to 
overstate his opinions. Observes New- 
man: “If somebody persists in shout- 
ing at us day after day that when Jones 
puts two and two together the result is 


No. 90 











‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’ 


they wrote when they were in the 
critical saddle is often quite as much en- 
tertained by their strange and violent 
biases as by the lively language in which 
those biases are expressed. 

The creative musician, if the past 
supplies a criterion, is particularly be- 
set by predilections of a kind that 
make him strongly partisan in his judg- 
ments of other composers who either 
do or do not move along paths parallel 
to his own. This does not mean, neces- 
sarily, that the composer-critic is an 
eccentric. He may be in advance of 
his fellows in recognizing a Chopin, 
as Schumann was—“hats off, gentleman, 
a genius!”—or he may do his utmost 
to keep a good man buried in a bog 
of disparagement, as Hugo Wolf did 
in the case of Brahms. Either way, he 
can be a vastly entertaining personage 
by reason of his strong convictions, 
backed by technical knowledge. It is 
stimulating to find him putting his an- 
tipathies on paper, as Debussy and 
Berlioz did, and as Virgil Thomson has 
done in confessing to “a certain al- 
lergy” on the count of folk music—this, 
in his review of the first concert of the 
Museum of Modern Art’s Festival of 
Brazilian Music. 

What many ultra - conservative 
readers of the Herald Tribune, remem- 
bering the classical prose of Gilman, 
will think of the new critic’s contempo- 
rary slang—he thought a Handel ar- 
rangement was “swell”, whereas the 
Brazilian music was “not so hot”—is 
perhaps of less importance than what 
sober and broad-minded musical folk 
will think of his opinions. 

Will these opinions be as extreme as 
the attack on Sibelius has caused some 
of the anxious ones to expect? 

* * * 

Much may depend on the way the 
Tribune’s readers themselves react to 
the new man’s reviews. In discussing 


five, he will certainly drive a number 
of people to say, in pure exasperation, 
that the true result of Jones’s little sum 
is only three”. And that, continues the 
English critic, is about what happened 
in the Vienna of the ‘eighties. The 
Brahmsians shouted “five” and Wolf 
yelled back “three”. So, too, when those 
who were opposed to Liszt said “two- 
and-a-half”, Wolf, who admired Liszt, 


screamed back “five-and-three-quar- 
ters”, 

For this reason, at least, it would 
seem that if our foremost Sibelius 


champion, Olin Downes of the Times, 
exclaims “eleven”, one will only need 
to pick up the Tribune to be confronted 
with “minus eight”! Nothing like a 
little exasperation to make higher (or 
lower) mathematics interesting ! 

* * * 

Apropos of the good-natured mud- 
dleheadedness of some of our music 
lovers I pass on a tale related by Mil- 
ton Cross, the NBC announcer, at a 
recent meeting of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild. Mr. Cross, who has an- 
nounced the opera broadcasts for sev- 
eral years and who, by his own admis- 
sion, hopes to continue in that pleas- 
urable duty, was one of the most con- 
sistent pluggers for the fund which was 
raised for the opera last year, partly by 
appeal over the air waves. Among the 
responses he received was a letter in 
which a contributor wrote that she 
gave her mite with pleasure, because, 
after all, “what is more wonderful than 
the Sunday Philharmonic ?” 

Page Eddie Johnson, Ned Ziegler 
and Farle Lewis for the answer, sub- 
mits your 


—— 
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ORCHESTRAS: Philharmonic Opens—Philadelphians Visit 


(Continued from page 3) 
perhaps as well as any other, it pro- 
vided a criterion for the present condi- 
tion of the orchestra. If there were 
some obviously rough spots, particu- 
larly in the Sibelius symphony, this was 
only what ordinarily is taken for 
granted at a season’s opening. 

With the personnel virtually un- 
changed—a former second harpist hav- 
ing returned after the absence of a 
year or two—there was no reason to 
expect that the ensemble would sound 
otherwise than it did last year, or the 
year before that, under the same con- 
ductor. If this was not the Philharm- 
onic at its historic best, it was clearly 
the Philharmonic—and the Philharm- 
onic in its stride, as that stride has had 
to be modified since the departure of 
Toscanini. 

The orchestra’s brasses, when not 
over-blown, remain remarkable; the 
strings have an invigorating bite and 
can sing with the best; the woodwinds, 
if variable, enlist the talents of players 
of the highest proficiency. The en- 
semble is basically what it has been 
through many years, a very adaptable 
one, by means of which a conductor 
can achieve almost anything his will 
and his talents qualify him to achieve. 
There has never been any question of 
the willingness of the men to work for 
Mr. Barbirolli, so that results are large- 
ly chargeable to him. 

If there is such a thing as a typical 
Philharmonic-Symphony concert in 
these times, that of the opening Thurs- 
day evening could be so described. No 
experienced ear would have mistaken 
the fundamental quality for that of the 
Boston Symphony or the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, irrespective of such consid- 
erations as may have been due to the 
season’s opening. But that fundamental 
quality is the quality of the Barbirolli 
regime. 

Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’ lends itself only 
too readily to the rather brusque treat- 
ment it received on this occasion. In 
its alternation of dramatic and lyrical 
moments, the performance went the ac- 
cepted ways, leaving to the ‘Enigma’ the 
disclosure of the finer qualities of the 
ensemble. Here the tracing of the vari- 
ations was of the virtuoso order. The 
work has been a consistently fortunate 
one for Mr. Barbirolli and this per- 
formance presented no exception to the 
rule. The Sibelius possessed breadth 
and had been well thought-out, though 
it was not altogether firm in its integra- 
tion and fell appreciably short of its 
climactic possibilities in the finale. The 
audience was politely applausive, as 
Philharmonic-Symphony audiences in- 
variably are when there is nothing on 
tap to become excited about. 

The program was repeated at the first 
Sunday afternoon concert on Oct. 13. 

Oscar THOMPSON 





Philharmonic Plays Bizet Symphony 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Oct. 17, evening. 
Chaconne in G Minor........ Purcell -Barbirolli 
(First Performance) 

Symphony in Bizet 
(First Concert Performance in New York) 
Symphony No. 2, in D, Tee dakeava Brahms 

The early age at which composers have 
attained proficiency in their art is generally 
taken for nted. The music lover is so 
familiar with the prodigious prowess of 
the young Schubert and Mozart that he is 
not surprised to find that the mature com- 
poser of ‘Carmen’ wrote a symphony 


oRee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


when he was seventeen, or that his sym- 











Georges Bizet 


phony should be expertly written. What 
may surprise him is that this symphony, 
written in 1855, was not performed in 
New York until 1940. Bizet’s Symphony 
in C was not discovered until five years 
ago and has been played both in Europe 
and in this country. Mr. Barbirolli intro- 
duced it to local audiences in concert on 
this occasion, when it was well played and 
well received. 

This early composition reveals the 
young composer as more than a good stu- 
dent. It is imaginative, ingratiating and 
disarming. Critics have noted reflections 
of most of the important classic compos- 
ers in the work and it is not difficult to 
detect echoings of Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Rossini and Mendels- 
sohn, To pass the symphony off with that, 
however, would be to miss the essential 
value of it. Other composers may be sug- 
gested, but the style is clear and ‘tified. 
It is in no sense a hodge-podge, but a 
dexterous and enchanting score. The sec- 
ond movement has been praised in par- 
ticular, and justly so. It has a romantic, 
dreamlike naiveté, both individual and 
artistic. The closing Allegro vivace is 
masterfully treated and would do credit 
to any of the composers it recalls. If not 
a great work, Bizet’s symphony is a cheer- 
ful and charming one. 

Another “first”, this time a world pre- 


miere, was presented on this program. 
Last Summer Mr. Barbirolli transcribed 
for orchestra the sixth sonata from Pur- 
cell’s ‘Ten Sonatas of Four Parts’, using 
a “realization” for strings by Dr. W. G. 
Whittaker as his point of departure. The 
conductor opened this concert with his 
transcription. Whether or not Purcell’s 
music sounds better when played by a 
small group of strings than when per- 
formed by a symphony orchestra aug- 
mented by an organ, was not a question 
to worry the listeners in Carnegie Hall. 
They were well pleased with the full- 
voiced, almost pompous orchestration of 
the work. 

The program concluded with Brahms’s 
Second Symphony. It was adequately per- 
formed, but both orchestra and conductor 
seemed to have given their best energies 
to the presentations of the unfamiliar 
scores. K. 


Philadelphians Pay First Visit 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 

mandy conductor. Assisted by the Wo- 
men’s Glee Club of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Harl McDonald, director ; 
Edna Phillips, harp; Mason Jones and 
Herbert Pierson, horns. Carnegie Hall, 
Oct. 15, evening: 

Concerto for Orchestra. ...Handel-Ormandy 
Symphony No. 1 in E Minor...... Sibelius 
(In commemoration of 75th anniversary 
of composer’s birth) 

Part Songs: ‘I Hear a Harp’; Song from 
Shakespeare’s ‘Twelfth ight’; ‘Greet- 
ings’; Song from Ossian’s Fingal. . Brahms 

omen’s Glee Club; Miss Phillips, 
Messrs. Jones and Pierson 

. rarer Respighi 

The Philadelphia men came to town with 
pep in their step and vitality in their play- 
ing, so that the evening started off with a 
fine display of energy, brought to energetic 
music. Mr. Ormandy’s transcription of the 
Handel Concerto was red-blooded and virile, 
at times seeming a trifle heavy, but gener- 
ally in the spirit of the original. The 
orchestra played it sonorously and well. But 
it remained for the Sibelius work to unleash 
the full playing strength of this magnificent 
organization. Drama, subtlety and sentiment 
were present in equal proportions in Mr. 
Ormandy’s conception of the symphony, 
with perhaps too great an emphasis on the 
last quality, especially in the slow move- 
ment. It was the fiery playing of the strings 
and the practically incomparable woodwind 
section that were the most impressive facets 
of the performance. 

Although some very charming and girlish 

singing was notable in the Brahms part 


songs, the large spaces of the hall were not 
conducive to their best hearing. And th 
injection of the vocal element in the middk 
of an orchestral program proved an anti 
climax. There was noise enough to mak« 
up for this in the Respighi piece, to be sure 
but the sound and fury signified very littl 
and the last half of the concert detracte: 
from the satisfaction of the first half. Q. 





STEINBERG OPENS FOURTH 
NBC SYMPHONY SEASON 





Initial Concert Devoted to Music of 
Romantic School—Second Features 
Music by Mendelssohn 
» The NBC Symphony opened its fourt! 
season of broadcast concerts from Radio 
City on the evening of Oct. 12 under the 
baton of Hans Wilhelm Steinberg, thus 
breaking the precedent whereby Arturo 
Toscanini, regular conductor of the or- 
ganization, opened each season. The maes- 
tro will not relieve Mr. Steinberg until 

November. 

The program of the first concert pre- 
sented music of the Romantic school. The 
Overture to Weber’s ‘Freischiitz’, was fol- 
lowed by the second part of Berlioz’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ Symphony. Thereafter 
the ‘Gretchen’ movement from Liszt’s 
‘Faust’ Symphony, the same composer’s 
tone-poem, ‘Mazeppa’, and the Overtures 
to Wagner’s ‘Rienzi’ and ‘The Flying 
Dutchman’ and the Prelude to ‘Lohengrin’ 
were presented. 

On Oct. 19 Mr. Steinberg conducted the 
orchestra in a program which featured 
Mendelssohn’s music for ‘A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream’. Of the twelve selections 
written for the play nine were played 
on this occasion, including the familiar 
Overture, penned several years before the 
“incidental music’. A chorus from the 
Chatham Square Music School, Margaret 
Daum, soprano, and Beatrice Goroe, con- 
tralto, assisted in vocal selections from 
the work. Mozart’s Symphony in E Fiat 
and Stravinsky’s ‘The Fire Bird’ completed 
the evening’s bill. 

Arturo Toscanini will return to conduct 
the NBC Symphony on Nov. 23 in the 
Verdi ‘Requiem’ when the program will 
be given in memory of Alma Gluck, Ameri- 
can soprano and late wife of Efrem Zim- 
balist, violinist. K. 





HAVANA WELCOMES 
BRIEF OPERA SEASON 


‘Otello’", ‘Manon’, ‘La Bohéme’, 
‘Cavalleria’ and ‘Pagliacci 
Bring Noted Artists 


Havana, Oct. 10.—Havana had a 
short opera season given by the Inter- 
national Opera Company—too short, in 
fact, as there were given only four sub- 
scription performances, a popular per- 
formance of ‘Pagliacci’, and several 
scenes done in concert form. 

Grace Moore was the central attrac- 
tion, interpreting two of her most vital 
roles in ‘Manon’ and as Mimi in ‘La 
Bohéme’. She had a well deserved suc- 
cess and was made Official of the Order 
of Carlos Manuel de Céspedes by the 
Cuban Government. 

Moore and Jobin Sing 

In ‘Manon’, the opening night opera 
on Sept. 28, opposite Miss Moore, as 
Des Grieux was the young Canadian 
tenor, Raoul Jobin. Frederick Gimrod, 
baritone, was Lescaut. As Des Grieux, 





Pére, was Lorenzo Alvary, and as De 
Bretigny, Charles Alexander. Others 
in the cast were: Rose Inghram, Alice 
Meyer, Helen Wright, Giuseppe Cava- 
dore. Laszlo Halasz of the St. Louis 
Grand Opera Association conducted 
with fine spirit and style. 


Viennese Soprano Heard 


The opening night ‘Manon’ was fol- 
lowed by ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, sung 
by Marianne Gonitch, Viennese so- 
prano; Rose Inghram, Armand Tokat- 
yan, Carlo Morelli and Florence Tim- 
herhoff, and ‘Pagliacci’, sung by Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, with Vivian Della 
Chiesa as Nedda, Mr. Morelli, and Mr. 
Alexander. This performance, which 
took place on Sept. 30, was one of the 
best of the season. 

‘La Bohéme’, with Miss Moore, Mr. 
Tokatyan, Mr. Morelli, Miss Della 
Chiesa, Mr. Alexander and Mr. Alvary, 
was given on Oct. 1, and ‘Otello’ on 
Oct. 3, with Mr. Martinelli, Miss Della 
Chiesa, Mr. Morelli, Helen Wright and 
Mr. Cavadore. 

The performances were well attended 
and the public revealed its enthusiasm 
by the warmth of its applause. 

NENA BENITEZ 


PIANIST HEARD 





Rachmaninoff Opens Detroit Masonic 
Series 

Detroit, Oct. 20.—Sergei Rachman- 
inoff opened the Masonic Temple Series 
on Oct. 14 in a recital in which he was 
hailed for the color and vividness of his 
playing. The tour de force of the eve- 
ning was the ‘Sonata Appassionata’ of 
Beethoven. No conventional rending 
was his, but one which revealed fire 
and loveliness. Other works pre- 
sented were Variations on a Theme of 
Schubert by Tausig, the Bach-Liszt 
Organ Prelude and Fugue in A Minor, 
Rondo Capriccioso of Mendelssohn, 
Chopin’s Nocturne in D Flat and two 
Mazurkas, Rachmaninoff’s own ‘Hu- 
moresque’, ‘Moment Musicale’ (both 
newly revised), and Etudes in C and 
E Fiat, and the ‘Sonetto del Petrarca’ 
and Rhapsody No. 11 of Liszt. En- 
cores were a transcription of the ‘Fire 
Music’ from Wagner’s ‘Die Walkiire’ 
and, inevitably, the Prelude in C Sharp 
Minor. 7, ay Gs 





The photograph of John Brownlee on 
the front cover is by Delar. 
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MajorSymphony Orchestras Begin TheirSeasons 





Serge Koussevitzky 


Boston Symphony 
(Continued from page 3) 


‘Pastoral’ Symphony, thus giving Bos- 
tonians their only opportunity to re- 
new acquaintance with the work of the 
English composer. It may be assumed 
that Dr. Koussevitzky had not found 
congenial material in the Englishman’s 
score, but at the performance under 
discussion, it was very evident that he 
had studied it with his customary thor- 
oughness. The noteworthy result was 
that the very essence of the music was 
revealed and the tragedy of a _be- 
leaguered people made manifest from 
the first mysterious notes to the final 
impressive ones. The response to a su- 
perb performance was immediate and 
sincere. 


Beethoven Fifth Well Received 


The Beethoven Fifth was given a 
far from perfunctory performance by 
Dr. Koussevitzky and proved exciting 
to the audience which seemed to have 
been as sincerely interested as the ap- 
plause indicated. After a complete 
month’s vacation from orchestral rou- 
tine, the players appeared to be in al- 
most mid-season form. 

For the second brace of Friday- 
Saturday programs of the season, Dr. 
Koussevitzky and the symphony pre- 
sented, on Oct. 18-19, the Overture to 
‘Iphigenia in Aulis’ by Gluck, Sym- 
phony in E Flat (K. No. 543), by Mo- 
zart, and Symphony No. 5, Op. 47, by 
Shostakovitch. 

It was gratifying to hear the Gluck 
item under such favorable circumstances. 
Dr. Koussevitsky spares no pains when 
the honor of the string section of this 
orchestra is at stake. The opening meas- 
ures of the Overture revealed the virtu- 
osity in performance that is one of the 
major achievements of the violins. 


Mozart Work Performed 


Perfection of detail marked the pub- 
lication of the Mozart symphony, un- 
heard at this series of concerts since 
1937. In accordance with the style of 
the period, Mozart used embellishments 
freely, especially in the violin score, 
and the ease with which these tricky 
bits of ensemble were accomplished 


spoke well for the technique of the play- 
ers. 


Dr. Koussevitzky made his men 


rise at once at the close of both the 
Gluck and the Mozart items, to the ap- 
parent satisfaction of the audience. 

With the performance of the ines- 
capably descriptive ‘London’ Symphony 
by Vaughan Williams freshly in mind, 
this reviewer unexpectedly found a curi- 
ous analogy between it and the Shos- 
tokovitch Symphony No. 5. Minus the 
‘program” and without the customary 
forewords which inevitably precede the 
performance of comparatively new 
works, the Shostakovitch opus paral- 
lels the English work. The young 
Russian might easily have called it a 
‘Leningrad’ or a ‘Moscow’ Symphony. 
The same elements, fundamentally 
speaking, are present; the essential dif- 
ferences lie in the composer’s approach 
to the subject, his conception of that 
which constitutes a melodic line and his 
more acidly idiomatic musical language. 
Thus the work appears when it is heard 
as purely abstract music, without the 
obstructing clutter of political import 
and Soviet complications. 

Performance Rouses Admiration 

Last year the symphony received 
what seemed upon a first hearing, to 
have been an adequate performance, 
but Dr. Koussevitzky revealed it to his 
listeners on Friday afternoon in such a 
manner as to rouse admiration for the 
work, despite its many faults, It had 
been thoroughly and expertly studied, 
and the little touches of nuance, the 
careful building of climaxes and the 
adroit emphasis on a double-bass pas- 
sage now and then, lent interest to the 
performance and almost persuaded that 
it was a more potent work than had at 
first appeared. Certainly, many of the 
measures were less obvious, and while 
the Largo movement still seems too ver- 
bose, it was undeniably moving under 
the baton of Dr. Koussevitzky. 

Grace May StuTsMAN 





Cincinnati Symphony 
(Continued from page 3) 


phony in E Flat, the ‘Eroica’, The ar- 
rangement of the Bach work is of the 
best, and the conductor and members of 
the ensemble seemed to be in complete 
accord, making for a gratifying per- 
formance. 

After the intermission Mr. Goossens 





Eugene Goossens 


turned to the modernists, and added a 
touch of gayety with Weinberger’s 
‘Under the Spreading Chestnut Tree’, 
variations and fugue on an old English 
tune. The beauty of Ravel’s ‘Daphnis 
and Chloe’, Suite No. 2, also was 
brought forth by the fine playing of the 
orchestra under Mr. Goossens. 
VALERIA ADLER 





Cleveland Orchestra 
(Continued from page 3) 


Cleveland Institute of Music; Vincent 


Greicius, a graduate of the Cleve- 
land Music School Settlement, and 
Samuel Carmell, of New  Bruns- 


wick, N. J., who was a member of the 





Artur Rodzinski 


NBC Summer Orchestra, are violinists. 
An addition to the viola section is Mil- 
ton Thomas, formerly with the National 
Youth Orchestra, organized by Leo- 
pold Stokowski. New members of the 
‘cello section are Nathan Stutch, of the 
Curtis Institute of Music; Channing 
Robbins, of Los Angeles, who was also 
a member of the National Youth Or- 
chestra; and Nathan Chaikin, who 
comes from Switzerland. 
WILMA HUNING 





Victor Kolar 





Frederick Stock 


Chicago Symphony 
(Continued from page 3) 


in Europe. Camille Saint-Saéns brought 
the instrument from Morocco and pre- 
sented it to Theodore Thomas, founder 
of the Chicago Symphony many years 
ago. 

The orchestra was in top form as 
Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ Symphony got 
under way. Dr. Stock’s conducting had 
vividness and a restrained force and 
throughout he maintained an exalted 
mood. 

In direct contrast, ‘Till Eulenspie- 
gel’s Merry Pranks’ sparkled in its 
varying moods of roguishness and 
whimsicality. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Ca- 
priccio Espagnol’ ended the program on 
a note of dynamic fire and color. Or- 
chestra Hall stage was decorated with 
huge bouquets of golden chrysanthe- 
mums and other flowers of golden hue, 
banked with hemlock boughs and palms. 
A gratifying report is that subscription 
sales for the Golden Anniversary series 
of concerts far exceed those of any pre- 
vious season, CHARLES QUINT 





Detroit Symphony 
(Continued from page 3) 


portion of the program. At the con- 
clusion, the audience was invited to the 
stage to greet Dr. Fred T. Murphy, 
new president of the Detroit Symphony 
Society, and Mrs. John S. Newberry, 
retiring president, as well as Mr. Kolar, 
Mr. Iturbi and the members of the 
orchestra. 

The season will continue with a suc- 
cession of guest conductors and guest 
artists. The second concert will present 
Dorothy Maynor, Negro soprano, with 
Bruno Walter conducting, on Oct. 31. 

J. D. CALLAGHAN 





Czerwonky to Conduct Kenosha 
Symphony 


KenosHa, Wis., Oct. 20.—Richard 
Czerwonky, violinist and composer, re- 
cently was named permanent conductor 
of the Kenosha Symphony. Mr. Czer- 
wonky is conductor of the Chicago 
Philharmonic and professor of violin at 
De Paul University. 
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DEVICE RE-RECORDS 
OUTWORN CYLINDERS 


New Invention Demonstrated in 
Library of Congress by E. O. 
Thompson 

WasuHincTon, D. C., Oct. 20.—A 
newly designed reproducer operating on 
the photo-electric cell principle is ex- 
pected to transcribe to durabie modern 
discs the music on highly perishable old 
cylinders in the Library of Congress. 

The first extensive job of transcrip- 
tion was launched in the Library’s 
Division of Music early this month 
when Percy Grainger, the celebrated 
pianist, composer and folk lore enthusi- 
ast, arrived at the Library with more 
than 200 cylinders from all parts of the 
world. The work accomplished to date is 
so successtul that Library otticials be- 
lieve they have the answer to a problem 
that has long perplexed them—how to 
make aging, brittle, fragile cylinders 
and discs usable and more permanent. 

Use of Heavy Needle Eliminated 

The new equipment installed in the 
Library’s Phono-duplication Laboratory 
picks up the melodies from these old 
records without use of a hard, heavy, 
destructive point, and with reasonable 
high fidelity. Specifically it is a light 
weight machine evolved from the photo- 
electric phonograph pick-up recently an- 
nounced by the Philco Radio Company. 

kimer O. Thompson, of the Philco 
laboratories, designed the apparatus 
after two months of research. He 
helped install it in the Library, and has 
taken part in the early tests. 

The equipment, incidentally, becomes 
part of the sound laboratory which the 
Library of Congress is setting up with 
funds trom a $41,520 Carnegie Corpora- 
tion grant. 

The Music Division now anticipates 
transcribing not only records already in 
the Archives of American Folk Song, 
but also those in important private col- 
lections. The archives contain thou- 
sands of recordings which students of 
folk music, like Mr. Grainger, John A. 
Lomax, Robert W. Gordon and others 
have made over a period of many years. 
Tunes and melodies of remote regions in 
practically every section of the United 
States are to be found on the recordings. 

Jay WaALz 


SIGMA ALPHA IOTA LISTS 
JUDGES IN COMPETITION 











Sowerby, Czerwonky and Liebersohn to 
Select Winners in Contest for 
Women Composers 

Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—Leo Sowerby, 
American composer; Richard Czer- 
wonky, violinist, composer and conduc- 
tor, and Samuel Liebersohn, composer, 
will be the judges for the competition 
for American-born women composers, 
offered by Sigma Alpha Iota, national 
music fraternity, Gertrude Evans, presi- 
dent. 

The contest opened last April and 
will close on Feb. 1, 1941. Full infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing to 
Mrs. Merle E. Finch, secretary for the 
Sigma Alpha Iota National Awards 
Committee, 3806 North Koster Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. The competition is limited 
to works for string orchestra in Class 
A, and to solo compositions for violin, 
viola or ’cello in Class B. For Class A 
the prize is $250 and for Class B $150. 
The prize-winning compositions will be 
announced at the triennial national 
convention of Sigma Alpha Iota in Los 
Angeles next August. 


Virgil Thomson Becomes 
“Herald-Tribune” Critic 





American Composer Takes Up Post as 
New York Music Reviewer 
Virgil Thomson, American com- 
poser and writer, assumed his new post 
as music critic of the New York Herald- 





Renato Toppo 
Virgil Thomson 


Tribune on Oct. 11. Mr. Thomson is a 
graduate of Harvard University, where 
he was instructor of music. He has 
been active as a pianist, organist and 
conductor, besides composing music. 
His book, ‘The State of Music’, was re- 
cently published. For the past twenty 
years he has lived most of the time in 
Paris, 

Mr. Thomson has contributed articles 
to Modern Music, Vanity Fair, the 
Boston Transcript and other publica- 
tions. Among his best known musical 
works are an opera, ‘Four Saints in 
Three Acts’, with a libretto by Ger- 
trude Stein; a ballet, ‘Filling Station’, 
and scores for the films, “The River’ 
and ‘The Plow That Broke the Plains’. 





PHILHARMONIC PREPARES 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S SERIES 





Two Sets of Concerts te Be Given, One 
in Carnegie Hall, One in Town Hall 
Under Leadership of Ganz 


The Carnegie Hall series of six 
Saturday morning concerts for young 
people by the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, which was founded by 
Ernest Schelling in 1924, opens on Nov. 
2. The remaining five concerts will take 
place on Dec. 14, Jan. 11, Feb. 15, 
March 22 and April 19. 

The series in general, conducted by 
Rudolph Ganz, will deal with the sub- 
ject of “form in symphonic music.” The 
first program will have as its subject the 
Symphonic Poem, the second the Over- 
ture, the third the Concerto. The 
fourth will probably be drawn from 
British and French music and the fifth 
will be an all-American program. At 
the last concert the usual awards will be 
given to those children who have pre- 
sented the best notebooks in both series. 

The Town Hall series, also under Mr. 
Ganz, successfully launched last season 
to accommodate the overflow from the 
Carnegie Hall series and to take care 
of such children as have had little pre- 
vious musical experience or training, 
will be given this winter on Monday 
afternoons at 3:45 on Dec. 9, Jan. 13 
and Feb. 17. This series will demon- 


strate the instruments of the orchest; 
in the course of a “musical world 
tour”. The first concert will be devote 
to strings, the second to the woodwinds 
and the third to the brass and percus 
sion. 

Mrs. Melvin E. Sawin is chairma: 
of the Young People’s Concerts Com 
mittee, with Mrs. Alexander P. Mor 
gan as vice-chairman and Mrs. John D 
Beals, Jr., as secretary. 


NEW FRIENDS SERIES 
LISTS ADDED ARTISTS 


War Detains Griller Quartet 
from Participation in Cham- 
ber Music Concerts 


The New Friends of Music recently 
announced additions to the list of artists 
who will participate in the chamber 
music concerts at Town Hall this sea- 
son. Mordecai Bauman, baritone, was 
to sing six of the songs of Charles 
Ives at the first concert on Oct. 20 com- 
memorating the composer’s sixty-sixth 
birthday. Jesus Maria Sanroma has 
been engaged to play the piano part in 
Ernest Bloch’s Quintet, on Oct. 27. On 
Jan. 12 Karl Ulrich Schnabel and his 
wife, Helen Fogel, will play the De- 
bussy ‘En Blanc et Noir’ for two pianos, 
and Mr. Schnabel will also play the 
piano part in Schubert’s ‘Forellen’ 
Quintet on this date. A newly-founded 
chamber music organization will make 
its first concert appearance at the New 
Friend’s concert on Jan. 19, playing a 
Ravel and a Schubert trio. The trio 
consists of Diez Weismann, violin; 
Andor Foldes, piano, and Milton Prinz, 
‘cello. 

With one exception the hostilities in 
Europe have not disturbed the New 
Friends of Music schedule. The Griller 
Quartet, which was to have played this 
year, will not be able to participate. 
However, of forty-six solo and ensem- 
ble performers involved in the New 
Friends concerts, forty-four are already 
in this country. Béla Bart6ék and his 
wife, Ditta Pasztory, are to sail from 
Lisbon on Oct. 24 to take part in con- 
cert on Nov. 3, when they will give a 
first performance of Bart6k’s new com- 
position for two pianos and percussion 
instruments. 











Franz Allers Opens Second Season with 
Ballet Russe 

Franz Allers, Czech conductor of the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, opened 
his second season with the company in 
New York on Oct. 14. Mr. Allers, who 
was assistant conductor at the Bay- 
reuth Festival in 1927, and at the Wag- 
ner Festival in Paris in 1929, has re- 
turned from a_ three-months tour 
through South America with the ballet, 
where Mr. Allers conducted all the per- 
formances in the Argentine and Uru- 
guay. He had previously worked with 
this same company during their Lon- 
don season in 1938. In the first week 
of November, Mr. Allers will leave New 
York with the ballet for his second 
transcontinental tour, returning to New 
York late in March, 1941. 





Gardner Read Weds Margaret 
Vail Payne 

Gardner Read, American composer, 
wed Margaret Vail Payne, pianist, 
writer, and for five years director of 
publicity at the National Music Camp, 
on Sept. 17 in Thorndike Hilton Memo- 
rial Chapel at the University of Chi- 
cago. 
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MACDOWELL CLUB AWARD WINNER 


New York Evening Journal—“The soloist, Thomas Richner, 
played with facility and charm and won an ovation of 
applause.” 


/ WILLARD MATTHEWS Presents Season 
3 THOMAS RICHNER—Pianist 


WALTER NAUMBERG FOUNDATION AWARD WINNER, 1940 


NEW YORK RECITAL 


TOWN HALL, TUESDAY AFTERNOON, FEB. 25, 1941 





EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE 


In a Program of Unique Dances 
ASSISTED BY VIRGINIA MILLER 


“He has lightness and elevation, strength and clarity—above 
all, a distinct quality of beauty in his movements.” 


John Martin, N. Y. Times 


Harriette—W OLFFERS—Jules 
Violinist Pianist 
SOLO AND SONATA PROGRAMS 


“The playing heard from the serious pair wes correct, careful 
attention to detail and marked by a complete absence of display, 
both by putting themselves in the background and concentrating 
their efforts entirely on the music in hand.” New York Times 











WALTER MILLS—8Baritone 


“Mr. Mills disclosed a voice of ample volume, good musician- 
ship and a gratifying adherence to traditional demands.” 


New York World Telegram 


“A brilliant baritone. Diction of superlative clarity and 


elegance.” : 
Chicago American 


CHARLES JOHN SULLIVAN 


Irish-American Lyric Tenor 


“Here is a singer who has solid musicianship and a sure instinct 


for style.” N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
“A voice of extensive range and capable of considerable power.” 
N. Y. Times 





DONALD DAME—Tenor 


“Style and Interpretation.” F. D. P., N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“Emotional Expressive Power.” Cleveland Press 
“Unusual, beautiful voice and fine instinct for phrasing and 
color.” Berkshire Evening Eagle 


BECHTEL and STEINMETZ 


Duo-Pianists 


Outstanding success marks the careers of both DOROTHY BECHTEL 
and EDITH STEINMETZ, duc-pianists. Having first won the recognition 
of critics as soloists, they now win new triumphs together in recitals with 
two pianos, Their amazing virtuosity, sound musicianship, and flawless 
one of ensemble have won them a most enviable place in the world 
of music, 








GLORIA PERKINS—Violinist 
The Phenomenal Young American Violinist 
National Symphony Orchestra Syracuse Symphony Orchestra 


\3 Appearances) * 
Richmond Symphony Orches- oe N. Y. (2 Appear 
tra 
Reading Symphony Orchestra Schenectady Symphony Or- 
(2 Appearances) chestra 


ELEANOR SEARLE 


Lyric Dramatic Soprano 
“A beautiful voice and a true artist.” 
N. Y. Times 


“An exceptionally talented and convincing singer.” 
New York Post 





ELWYN CARTER—2Bass-Baritone 


Soloist: Detroit Symphony Orchestra (Frank Ghione, Cond.) 
Feb. 9, 1940. Reengaged as soloist: Ohio Valley Choral Assn., 
Wheeling, West Va., Feb. 6, 1940. Syracuse University Con- 
cert Performance (Aida), Dr. Howard Lyman, Cond., Dec. 
14, 1939. 








GRACE WEYMER —Harpist 


OUTSTANDING AMONG YOUNG WoMEN 
HarpPIsts IN AMERICA 


“Playing with precision, delightful nuance and praiseworthy 


rhythm.” 3 
New York Evening World 





LARRA BROWNING 


Dramatic Soprano 


A real dramatic soprano, notable for its great amplitude and 
beauty. This truly exceptional voice, coupled with warm sin- 
cerity and a most charming personality, places her among the 
most promising younger singers of the present day. 


JUDITH DONIGER 


Dramatic Soprano 
Appearances Include the Opera Productions 
MAGIC FLUTE and MALIBRAN 


Concert—Opera—Festival—Radio 








JEAN SHUBELL—Contralto 
A Featured Singer 


GERTRUDE BERGGREN Contralto 


“Miss Berggren was in grand voice. She had a soaring power, firmness 
Times 


of vocal texture, and made her interpretations most impressive.” 










CONCERT, RECITAL and RADIO 








FRED MURIEL 


HUFSMITH and WILSON 


TENOR DUET REGITALISTS SOPRANO 










HELEN MARSHALL—Soprano 


NEW YORK TIMES: “Miss Marshall revealed a fine, true 
coloratura voice and an unusual command of style.” 

















WILLARD YOUNG—Tenor 


“An impressive ‘Parsifal’, sang with surge and splendid top 
voice.” Scranton Times 
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ECENT weeks found the concert 

calendar rapidly increasing in size 
and variety. Pianists who made local 
recital debuts included Jacques Abram, 
Eugene Gash and Gertrude Bary; 
Shura Cherkassky returned after several 
seasons’ absence, and Erno Balogh and 
Elizabeth Zug were also heard. Bronis- 
law Gimpel and Francis Flanagan made 
their bow as violinists. Vocal recitalists 
were Gina Van de Veer, Virginia Pem- 
berton and Nora Fauchald. Elna Sher- 
man gave a recital on the harpsichord 
and virginals. The Don Cossacks, un- 
der Serge Jaroff, returned. 





Elna Sherman Gives Recital of Music 
for Virginal and Recorder 


Recent seasons have showed an increas- 
ing interest in recitals of old music played 
upon the instruments for which it was 
written, and the concert given by Elna 
Sherman, a student of old English music, 
on the virginal and recorder on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 7 in the Town Hall evoked 
genuine enthusiasm on the part of her 
listeners. It must be admitted that the 
concert would have been far more effective 
in more intimate surroundings, for Miss 
Sherman is an enthusiast who likes to 
share her historical and musicological in- 
terests with her audiences, and many of 
her explanatory comments were lost to all 
except those who sat in the front rows. 

She began with a group of early Tudor 
pieces for virginal, including a song by 
Henry VIII, ‘If Love Now Reigned’, and 
a fascinating ancient Welsh prelude called 
‘The Nightingale’. Miss Sherman is an able 
musician, and she obtained a surprisingly 
wide variety of tonal! effects from the vir- 
ginal. A group of airs played on the re- 
corder came next. The ‘Westron Wynde’ 
and ‘Greensleeves’ were especially delight- 
ful. In the Elizabethan group, Orlando 
Gibbons’s exquisite Pavan and Galliard, 
‘The Lord of Salisbury’ charmed the audi- 
ence, and a “Thumping Galliard’ by John 
Bull showed a mastery of keyboard ef- 
fects. Miss Sherman was assisted by Nina 
Courant playing the viola da gamba in 
the following group, which included two 
especially beautiful little ‘Corantos’ by 
John Bull. The evening was concluded by 
early Jacobean pieces and folk music, 
played on the virginal, harpsichord, re- 
corder and viola da gamba in various com- 
binations. Schools and colleges should wel- 
come Miss Sherman as an able and inter- 
esting lecturer and performer. R. 


Eugene Gash Makes New York Debut 


Eugene Gash, pianist. Town Hall, Oct. 
8, evening: 
English Suite No. 2, in A Minor..J. S. Bach 


‘Pictures at an Exhibition’........ ussorgsky 
Suite pour le piano: Prelude, Sarabande, 


PE cn du oh nb 000 6069 00080000000066 bussy 
“BMeere WOSDELG 020 cccccscccccvccccsecs Barték 
‘Jeux d’eau’; Rigaudon and Toccata from 

‘Le tombeau de Couperin’............. Ravel 


With this recital young Mr. Gash, a 
nineteen-year-old pianist born in Denver 
os now a resident of the West Coast, in- 

ugurated a series of three programs de- 
signed to introduce his musical capacities 
to the local public. He approached this, 
his initial program with well-poised musi- 
cal intelligence and brought to it a well- 
developed technical equipment. 

It was a program that for the most part 
demanded no great profundity of feeling, 
but from the Bach suite, the various move- 
ments of which were marked by clean-cut 
articulation and a steady rhythmic sense, 
to the Ravel group at the close the dif- 
ferent numbers taken in hand were played 
with a nice fluency and carefully designed 
effects. It was all minutely thought-out 
and well-prepared playing, even if no great 
flights of the imagination were in evidence, 
either in the Mussorgsky ‘Pictures’ or else- 
where. 

The vivaciously played Debussy and 
Ravel Toccatas were outstanding perform- 
ances in the closing section, while the Bar- 
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Elna Sherman Eugene Gash 


t6k ‘Allegro barbaro’ lacked something of 
its full measure of elemental savageness 
and the need of a more expansive style in 
general was disclosed throughout. The 


young pianist was applauded enthusi- 
astically by a large audience. ie 


Elizabeth Zug Re-appears in Recital 


Elizabeth Zug, pianist. Town Hall, Oct. 
9, evening : 
Sonatina in E Flat Major; Sonata in 


C Minor, Lik obdes. doeaianooees Beethoven 
Fantaisie in Miner, Op. @..cscocces Chopin 
Toccata; ‘Nachtstiick’ in F Major; Con- 

certo sans orchestre (first move 

NEED onnbncnbedthecteccescnessesens Schumann 
Marche Militaire, No. 3....Schubert-A. Jonas 
EE onnc cansanngn sees 60s sone nes céees avel 
‘The Lake at Evening’..............s0+: Griffes 
SN SURE RanbideGinencceteecessaace Liszt 


At this recital Miss Zug, a young pianist 
hailing from Reading, Pa., who created an 
outstandingly favorable impression at her 
local debut a year ago, and evoked more 
qualified encomiums on her second appear- 
ance a few weeks later, confirmed the opin- 
ion that she is the possessor of talent of 
highly interesting potentialities if kept 
guardedly within the confines of the 
straight and narrow path of solidly placed 
artistic development. Her playing on this 
occasion, however, did not frequently reveal 
the governing vision that seemed to ani- 
a her performances at her first concert 

ere. 

There were charm of style and the ap- 
propriate lightness of touch and grace in 
the young pianist’s delivery of the open- 
ing Mozartean sonatina written by Bee- 
thoven at the age of eleven, and the 
‘Mephisto Waltz’ at the end was played 
with both technical fluency and élan. Dash 
and a certain amount of brilliance charac- 
terized also the projection of the Jonas 
transcription of the third Schubert March 
Militaire, a curious hodge-podge introduc- 
ing fragments of the first and second of 
the Schubert marches, as well. In general, 
however, the recitalist’s interpretations did 
not reach far below the surface of the 
compositions taken in hand, and rhythmic 





Francis Flanagan 


Elizabeth Zug 


instability and a quality of tone that lacked 
texture at all times and became woodenly 
noisy in forte passages both militated 
against the best musical results. An in- 
terested and applausive audience was in 
attendance. Se 


Virginia Pemberton Returns 


Virginia Pemberton, soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera, who gave her New York debut 
recital last year, returned again this season 
to sing in the Town Hall before an audi- 
ence that received her with many marks 
of cordiality on the evening of Oct. 13. 
Giuseppe Bamboschek was at the piano. 

Immediately upon her appearance, the 
singer received the tribute of lengthy ap- 
plause, and then embarked upon a program 
that contained four extracts from operas, 
‘Vissi d’Arte’ from Puccini’s ‘Tosca’, the 
Gavotte from ‘Manon’ by Massenet; 
‘Depuis le Jour’ from ‘Louise’, and ‘Leise, 
Leise’ from ‘Der Freischiitz’ by Weber. 
Her initial group included, in addition to 
the Puccini aria, Recli’s Bergerette, and 
Rispetti, No. 5, and No, 7, by Wolf-Fer- 
rari. 

Revealing the catholicity of her tastes, 
her program also included Fourdrain’s ‘Il 
Neige des Fleurs’, Dessauer’s ‘Ouvrez’, De- 
bussy’s ‘Nuit d’étoiles’, Massenet’s ‘L’éven- 
tail’, two Strauss Lieder, and works by Ma- 
lotte, Foster and Rachmaninoff. W. 


Francis Flanagan Makes New York 
Debut 
Francis Flanagan, violinist. W. Kenneth 
Bailey, accompanist. Town Hall, Oct. 11, 
evening : 
Nocturne in E Flat Major.......... John Field 
Old Irish Song and Dance 
arr. Albert Spalding 
OE OD Basic cstducentiasasavess Joachim Raff 
(New revision by Alberto Jonas) 
Concerto in Vivaldi-Kreisler 
.. == ea Tartini-Kreisler 
' Wings of Desire’; Humoresque-Intermezzo 
Alberto Jonas 
‘Fairwell to Cuchullan’........... arr. Kreisler 
SA ai 00.405eentebsabanatheol Guido Papini 


Cee eee eweeeeeeeees 


Mr. Flanagan opened the program of his 
first New York recital with a nocturne by 


Van de Veer 


Gina Virginia Pemberton 
his compatriot, John Field, and it was in 
this and in the other Irish music of the 
evening that he achieved his most per- 
suasive playing. The Spalding composition, 
based on two tunes, ‘Norah O’Neale’ and 
‘The Foggy Dew’, was played with genu- 
ine intensity of feeling and a light and 
expressive tone. 

This season seems to be bringing some 
attention to the almost-forgotten composer, 
Joachim Raff, whose incredible industry 
has received an ironic reward at the -hands 
of time. But the sonata on this program, 
even in a revised and presumably tight- 
ened version, proved hopelessly mediocre 
in its thematic ideas and structure. Nor 
can it be said that Mr. Flanagan did it 
technical justice, especially in the florid 
first movement. Both intonation and fin- 
gers were faulty at times, though the later 
sections went more smoothly. The two 
pieces by Jonas had their first perform- 
ances, as did Mr. Jonas’s revision of the 
Raff sonata. Mr. Bailey’s accompaniments 
were heavy-handed and in their vivacity 
apt to overshadow the violinist. S 


Don Cossacks Open Their Season 


Don Cossack Chorus, Serge Jaroff, con- 
ductor. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 9, evening: 


OO a ere Serre Kastalsky 
‘Cherubim Hymn’........... Arr. by Kastalsky 
‘Blessed is the Man’ 
From Kievo-Perchersky Monastery 
‘Ave Maria’..Bach-Gounod. Arr. by Shvedoff 
‘Recollections of Tchaikovsky’ 
Arr. by Shvedoff 


‘White Hazel Tree’................. Slaviansky 
YS fea arerarrreee Gogotzky 
ES witine sc arcciatnes Arr. by Shvedoff 


‘The Regiment Was Riding’..Arr. by Shvedoff 
“Wedding Song’ from ‘The Invisible City of 
BEEUOEED cc cccccecceccscccess Rimsky-Korsakoff 
‘Christmas Evening’............... Leontovitch 

Three Russian Folk Songs 
by Dobrovein 


‘Their Arms in the Bright Sunshine” 

Don Cossack Song........... Arr. by 8 Jond 

This concert was the initial appearance 
for the season of the highly popular 
chorus, also the first of the Hurok Concert 
Series. The audience was a capacity one 
and most enthusiastic throughout the eve- 
ning. Mr. Jaroff once 
more conducted with 
finesse and delicacy, 
drawing effects of 
amazing variety from 
his body of husky sing- 
ers. As on former oc- 
casions, the items from 
the ritual of the Greek 
Church were the most 
interesting. The Bach- 
Gounod ‘Ave Maria’, 
which, in spite of its 
popularity, is not in 
the most perfect taste, 
had some novel effects 
that were almost like 
those of an orchestra. 
It was particularly 
well received. The 
(Cont'd on page 15) 
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The Don Cossack 
Chorus Sings in Car- 
negie Hall, Serge 
Jaroff Conducting 
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New York Concerts 
(Continued from page 14) 


chaikovsky pasticcio was in honor of the 
entenary of the composer’s birth. It in- 
juded themes from the Marche Slave, the 
iano Romance, the popular Andante 
Cantabile from the string quartet, and two 
losing ones from the Marche Slave. The 
rranger had combined the themes cleverly 
ind the piece was well performed. The 
antiphonal chorus from Rimsky’s opera had 
also a fine rendition, The closing work, 
unnecessary to say, was given with great 
vim and vitality. 


Gina Van de Veer Makes New York 


Debut in Town Hall 


Gina Van de Veer, soprano, assisted by 
the Gordon String Quartet, Jacques Gor- 


don and Samuel Weiss, violins; William 
Lincer, viola, and Fritz Magg, ’cello. 
Franz Mittler, accompanist. Town Hall, 
Oct. 13 afternoon: 
i Se MOREE. ccccccanscostenh Durante 
EE EE En occas beacenses.eécekahedie Bononcini 
Lament of Dido from ‘Dido and Aeneas’ 
Purcell 
Tie ene D BORE, oo csccciccevcotann Haydn 
‘Wehmut’; ‘Fischerweise’............. Schubert 
‘In der ‘Frithe’; ‘In dem Schatten meiner 
NEE UA cain sak ened daneks eavaeksmiaad Wolf 
= aE Songs, Poems by Wilhelm 
ET a Gbu sd ad enctcscesencssenebian Mittler 
“we Chloris’; ; ‘Quand je Fus Prise au Pavillon’ 
Hahn 
FE oki Sunios oes eeeee Breton Folk Song 
EE SN oo. 5060 ccc bons tpnaee Poldowski 
. Be | Serene rr Dvorak 


Mme. Van de Veer has appeared in 
opera in Switzerland and in Vienna, where 
she sang the soprano lead in the local pre- 
miere of Hageman’s ‘Caponsacchi’, but this 
was her first New York appearance. The 
voice is one of sweet natural quality but 
not produced in a manner to exhibit either 
the volume or the range which it probably 
possesses. There was also a_ certain 
monotony of color. Apart from this, her 
singing was such as to give definite pleas- 
ure on account of the obvious intelligence 
she brought to everything she offered and 
also her ability to project the mood of the 
individual numbers. 

The Durante prayer, accompanied by 
the quartet and piano, was impressive. Of 
the German group, the first Schubert work 
was the best sung. The amusing Busch 
poems were cleverly projected and much en- 
joyed by the audience. They are musically 
conceived but most of the opportunity goes 
to the pianist rather than to the singer. 
The Dvorak songs were well given, the 
familiar ‘Songs My Mother Taught Me’ 
being especially enjoyed. 

Mr. Mittler is an excellent musician as 
a composer and arranger and a pianist. As 
an accompanist, however, he was inclined 
to drive rather than to follow. The quar- 
tet rendered able assistance. The audience 
was a large one and loud in its apprecia- 
tion. H. 


Jacques Abram Makes Recital Debut 
Jacques Abram, pianist, the Town Hall, 
Oct. 14, evening: 


Three Sonatas in B Minor, E Minor and D 


SE 7 \xdahss :abensvbes Stak wade beled Scarlatti 
iadente SOM: RSERNOOU. oe cuhavecdenseus Haydn 
EE RO ee Chopin 


Ballade in D Minor; Ballade in D Major: 
Capriccio. in F Sharp Minor; Capriccio in C 


Sh MOD Wwe aa son asecscuanedthatele Brahms 
‘Poissons d’Or’; ‘The Little Shepherd’: ‘Feux 
UNE. Sire dd- dade bie peakecdienael Debussy 
‘Fairy Tale’ in B Minor............... Medtner 


Mr. Abram, having appeared as soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra as a Schu- 
bert Memorial Winner, and with the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association as a National 
Federation of Music Clubs award, made 
his New York recital debut on this oc- 
casion. 

The Domenico Scarlatti sonatas were 
delicately played and the Haydn Varia- 
tions given with distinction. The Chopin 
Sonata seemed lacking in emotional depth. 
The loud parts were too loud, forced, even, 
at times, and although the slow movement 
was well proportioned and agreeable in 
tone quality, it seemed to be given with 
an extraneous point of view. The D Minor 
Ballade and the C Sharp Minor Capriccio 
were the most rewarding of the Brahms 
group. In the Debussy pieces, delicacy was 
again evident. 

If Mr. Abram grows up to his technique 
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Erno Balogh Jacques Abram 


he will be a player to reckon with. He has 
obviously been well and carefully taught, 
but the best teaching in the world does 
not make an artist. Spiritual growth alone 
can do this. In any case, one will await 
further developments with interest. H. 


Orchestrette Classique Opens Season 


Orchestrette Classique, Frederique Pe- 
trides, conductor. Soloist, Lonny Epstein, 
pianist. Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 
Oct. 14, evening: 


Sinfonia in C Minor.........++++sseees Brunetti 
Concerto for Chamber Orchestra 
David Diamond 
First New York Performance 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in E Flat 
Mozart 


Lonny Epstein 

Five Dances ~« Strings.......++..++ Boccherini 

Symphony No. 1, in C.........++e00- Beethoven 

This concert marked the beginning of 
the organization’s eighth season. As yet, 
it has not yet got itself in hand, or rather, 
its conductor does not seem to have. There 
were certain passages in which the wind 
instruments seemed at odds with the com- 
poser’s intentions, though later, things went 
better. Miss Epstein played the Mozart 
with comprehension and good tone. 

Mr. Diamond’s concerto is an agreeable 
work, striking thematically and deftly or- 
chestrated. Its more quiet moments were 
its more interesting ones and while it can- 
not be regarded as a composition of major 
importance it is one of promise and far 
more worthy of public performance than 
a great many novelties by more experi- 
enced composers. It met with a success 
of major proportions. 


Erno Balogh Returns in Recital 


Erno Balogh, pianist. Town Hall, Oct. 


15, evening : 
Prelude and Fugue in F Minor; Prelude 
and Fugue in B Flat (from ‘The Well- 


Tempered Clavichord’).........--- J. S. Bach 
Sonata in F Sharp, Op. 78........- Beethoven 
Romance in F Sharp; Sonata in G Minor, 

Mins Ske sccbuakboweaas geet suet ed Schumann 
Second Rumanian Dance, Op. 8....... Barték 
‘La plus que lente’; Toccata.. .... Debussy 
‘Suadades das Selvas Brasileiras’ 

Wid nesak bacde a¥oegesegehesethes Villa-Lobos 
ON, re Pero Trier Albéniz 
CEE. -Acavedguthsexandcssneaset tees Mignone 


Mr. Balogh had chosen music for this 
recital admirably contrasted in style and 
content and he played it with a concen- 
tration to which his listeners responded 
with enthusiasm. The two preludes and 
fugues from Bach’s ‘Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord’ were sensitively done, with careful 
attention to touch and nuance. They might 
have been more forthright. In both the 
Beethoven and Schumann sonatas Mr. Ba- 
logh’s ability to make a melody sing, and 
his perception of musical detail served him 
in good stead. Such things as the re- 
peated figure in the right hand at the 
beginning of the Beethoven work and the 
song of the slow movement of the Schu- 
mann sonata found him at his best. But 
his playing of the bolder movements lacked 
sweep and power; in them one felt the 
need for a more decisive attack and a 
larger tonal range. 

The second half of the program was 
exceptionally interesting, and it had noth- 
ing of that let-down which piano recitals 
so often produce. Villa-Lobos’s work, less 
pungent than others more familiar, is 
worth frequent rehearing and the Mignone 
‘Congada’ is brilliantly written. One 
wishes that Mr. Balogh had played these 
pieces and the Albeniz ‘Navarra’ with more 
fire and abandon, for they need bite. Bar- 
t6k’s Rumanian Dance begins with fas- 
cinating cross rhythms but suffers from 
diffuseness towards the close. All of this 

(Continued on page 18) 


ALWAYS and EVERYWHERE: SUPERLATIVES! 





HANS KINDLER 


Conductor 


1940 Press Comments 





“Undoubtedly the greatest ovation ever given a 
musical director in Washington.” 
Washington Post, April 15, 1940 


Hail Kindler and National . . . Audience Fires Off Both 
Barrels for Orchestra and Conductor at Concert." 
(Headline) Hartford (Conn.) Daily Courant 


"Wild Applause Won by Music of Kindler and His Artists." 
(Headline) Syracuse (New York) Post-Standard 


"The high point of the season.” Palm Beach (Fla.) News 


‘Augusta music lovers accorded Dr. Hans Kindler and his 
National Symphony Orchestra what was the biggest 


ovation in the city's history." 
Augusta (Georgia) Chronicle 


"Dr. Kindler is in the first rank of Beethoven interpreters. 
In this important department of the repertoire, he seems 


to be without a significant rival." 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, Washington Times-Herald 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


TENTH SEASON, 1940-41, 70 CONCERTS 
(No Further Dates Available This Season) 


Address Inquiries Regarding Engagements 
for 1941-42 Season 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
HANS KINDLER, Conductor 


to C. C. Cappel, Manager, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Sibelius—A Diamond Jubilee 

LSEWHERE in this issue is an article on “the 

melodic habit of thought” of Sibelius by Chris- 
topher J. Thomas, Director of Music at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. It is to be commended 
to those of our readers who may be hearing more 
performances of the symphonies of Sibelius this 
year than customarily, because of the desire of our 
conductors and other program-makers to honor 
the man of Tevastehus and Jarvenpaa in what is 
being called his “diamond jubilee” year. The 
actual anniversary of his birth comes on Dec. 8. 

In his seventy-fifth year, the sturdy old Finn is 
reported occupied with new scores, and still non- 
committal about the long-awaited Eighth Sym- 
phony. Rumors concerning the completion and 
projected performance of this symphony have re- 
mained just rumors, so far as any confirmation 
from the composer himself is concerned. In his 
own country, the grand old man is referred to as 
“The Field Marshal of the Finnish Artists”. Cer- 
tainly he is one of the rallying points for Finnish 
culture. But on his seventy-fifth birthday, he 
will be saluted as a citizen of the world, one of 
the few living composers who have succeeded in 
asserting a really international appeal. 

That appeal, it is true, is stronger in America 
than it ever has been in Central Europe or France. 
There has been widespread recognition of Si- 
belius’s great gifts in England, as well as on this 
side of the water, but the attitude in Paris and 
Berlin has been a provincial one. With the Old 
World involved in the present catastrophic war, 
that attitude does not matter much at the moment. 
There is something particularly appropriate in 
America’s whole-hearted recognition of the genius 
of this leading creative artist of the little but pro- 
gressive country for which our people have enter- 
tained a very lively admiration and _ respect. 

An organization of Americans, called For Fin- 
land, Inc., is promoting a National Sibelius Festi- 
val during the week of Dec. 7. It is to be re- 
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gretted that Sibelius cannot come to this country 
for that Festival. But we should remember that 
he has been our guest. In May, 1914, he crossed 
the Atlantic to conduct the first performance of 
his joyous sea poem, ‘Oceanides’, commissioned 
by Carl Stoeckel for his private festival at Nor- 
folk, Conn. Sibelius was amazed to find that he 
was already so well known in this country. Dur- 
ing his stay, Yale University conferred on him 
the degree of Doctor of Music. A leading critic 
of the “Old Guard,” Henry E. Krehbiel of the 
New York Tribune, wrote: “During the last fif- 
teen years I have felt three times I was confronted 
with a world genius.” The men to whom he re- 
ferred were Richard Strauss, Arturo Toscanini 
and Jean Sibelius. 





A National Music Forum 


In recent years the need for some sort of clear- 
ing house for musical organizations with interests 
of a national scope has been a subject for recur- 
rent discussion and it has been pointed out re- 
peatedly that although some of the country’s 
national musical institutions have been in existence 
more than half a century there has been no serious 
‘ttempt to bring these-organizations together in 
one body, so that their representatives could dis- 
cuss national problems of concern to all. 

In the newly incorporated National Music 
Council, representative of nearly a score of the 
organizations which are serving music in a na- 
tional way, has been found an answer for the 
question raised in 1938 at the biennial convention 
of the Music Educators National Conference 
Convention, when Franklin Dunham, surveying 
the growth of musical activities and appreciation 
in America, paused to say: “Yet we are not 
united. All of us have just begun to realize how 
mutually interdependent we are. Why cannot we 
get together? Why cannot we form a national 
music council composed of representatives of every 
recognized factor in the musical progress of this 
nation ?” 

Here was a challenge and through the efforts 
of Mrs. Vincent H. Ober and others, there has 
come into being The National Music Council, 
the aims of which are stated in detail in a news 
article elsewhere in this issue. The Council, which 
is representative of the best thought of composers, 
performers, teachers, music journalists, music 
publishers, music librarians, musicologists and 
broadcasting organizations, plans to consider only 
subjects national in scope. When a decision on a 
subject under discussion is reached, the Council 
may authorize the publication of this decision. If 
the decision does not represent the unanimous 
opinion of the Council, the dissenting organiza- 
tions are allowed the privilege of preparing a 
minority report. This is the democratic way. 

The individuals who will attend the Council’s 
meetings are the presidents of the member or- 
ganizations, as named in the news report, or their 
representatives. Surveys or reports will be under 
the aegis of the entire Council. In this connection 
it is pointed out that the officers of the Council 
and the members of its Executive Committee will 
act simply as the machinery to keep the Council 
in operation, and that whatever power they may 
exert, either over the Council’s members or over 
public opinion, will be the power of moral suasion. 

As a forum for the discussion and clarification 
of differing opinions in national musical affairs, 
and as a means of expressing a consensus of 
opinion in aid of worthy movements for the de- 
velopment of our national musical life, the Coun- 
cil may well hope to find many and various ways 
of exerting an influence for good at a time when 
the musical self-sufficiency of the United States 
is more complete than ever before, and when op- 
portunities for broadening our cultural relations 
with our Latin-American neighbors are entering 
upon a new phase. 











Personalities 
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Karin Branzell, Contralto of the Metropolitan Opera, Relaxes 

During Her Autumn Vacation at Marlboro, Me. Miss Bran- 

zell Will Sing Amneris in ‘Aida’ at the Season's Opening 

Performance of the Chicago Opera Next Month. This Will 
Be Her 125th Appearance in the Role. 


Lawrence—What is said to have been the first con- 
cert in Buenos Aires for British relief, was given 
recently by Marjorie Lawrence, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, when she sang in aid of the Lord 
Mayor of London’s relief fund. 

Tauber—At a recent benefit concert in Queens 
Hall, London, Richard Tauber appeared in the triple 
role of composer, conductor and singer. His com- 
position, ‘Sunshine Suite’ based on experience in 
South Africa, was one of the works given. 

Cohen—A recent sufferer from: incendiary bombs 
bombs in London is Harriet Cohen, pianist, whose 
house and possessions were entirely destroyed in a 
Nazi air raid. Miss Cohen was to have returned to 
America last month but was prevented from doing so. 

McArthur—A swift return by aeroplane was made 
by Edwin McArthur to conduct a 110-piece orchestra 
in the movie short, ‘Youth Gets a Break’ being pro- 
duced by Joseph Losey for the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. Mr. McArthur has been director of 
classical music in the NYA radio workshop in New 
York since last May. 

Anderson—A national competition for a mural 
painting of Marian Anderson who sang at the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington on Easter of 1939, has been 
announced in a bulletin recently published by the 
section of fine arts of the Federal Works Agency. 
The painting will be paid for by public subscription 
and will be placed in the new building of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Goya—Following an appearance with the Toronto 
Philharmonic, Carola Goya had a request to appear 
for the Canadian soldiers in training at nearby Camp 
Borden. Not having an accompanist with her, Miss 
Goya was in difficulties until Reginald Godden of the 
two-piano team of Malcolm and Godden, volunteered. 
Miss Goya accordingly put on a program of Spanish 
dances for one of her most enthusiastic audiences. 

Lehmann—On Oct. 16, Lotte Lehmann made her 
250th appearance in ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ with the 
San Francisco Opera Company. She has sung with 
fourteen different operatic organizations in all three 
of the leading feminine roles. On this occasion, the 
soprano received from the San Francisco Opera Guild 
a ‘Rosenkavalier’ hat, designed by Helen Liebert and 
adorned with a diamond rose fashioned by Paul Flato 
in the style of the opera’s silver rose. 























Worcester Festival 
Closes with Opera 





(Continued from page 7) 
Dreaming’; Daniel Protheroe’s ‘Ah Love 
but a Day’, and Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Life 
1d Death’, which revealed another facet 
f his musicianship. The lyric quality pre- 
lominant in these and in most of his en- 
cores offered an opportunity for the float- 
ing, sustained tone at which he is expert. 
[The extras included Schubert’s ‘Serenade’ 
(to the chorus), Dvorak’s ‘Songs My 
Mother Taught Me’, Purcell’s ‘Passing By’ 
and (again to the chorus), ‘Mother ’o 
Mine’. Frederick Schauwecker played ex- 
cellent accompaniments. 

Mr. Stoessel opened the program with 
the Overture to Smetana’s “The Bartered 
sride’ to put the audience in a gay mood. 
Aaron Copland’s ‘El Salon Mexico’, a 
musical impression of a south-of-the-border 
honky-tonk, further increased the gaiety, 
with its spice and redolence of chili beans. 
A shrieking clarinet and a sliding trom- 
bone are always good for musical humor 
(vide Debussy’s ‘Iberia’) and the audi- 
ence liked the piece immoderately. 

After Bohemia and France and before 
Mexico, came Finland: Mr. Stoessel may 
have had the past glories of democracies 
in mind when he planned the program. 
Sibelius’s ‘Origin of Fire’, for chorus and 
baritone, was a considerable part of the 
pre-intermission list. The story of the 
great god Ukko’s invention of fire to save 
a darkened world is a part of the famous 
Kalevala, and the music is what may 
always be expected of the Finnish master 
in setting the beloved native legends. 

Britton Sings Sibelius Legend 

George Britton, who was heard Tuesday 
night in the Beethoven Ninth, was the solo- 
ist and coped well with another trying 
allotment. To sing this music, a baritone 
should be Siamese twins, one a tenor, the 
other a bass. Mr. Britton’s voice, being 
on the bass side, was best heard in the 
opening description of the darkness that 
“reigned all unbroken there, cold and 
drear” and in the final portion of his solo 
which told of Ukko’s search “in his san- 
dals many tinted” for the long lost light. 
The central portion, which asks a number 
of questions, “Why the moonlight shone no 
more .. . why the sun had gone forever ?” 
is in cruelly high tessitura, but Mr. Brit- 
ton came through the ordeal satisfactorily. 
The chorus had another of the successes 
which it scored all week. 

Also to the credit of the Worcester fes- 
tival body were the closing performances, 
three arrangements of folk tunes by Ameri- 
can composers and an impressive ‘Lauda- 
mus’ from a Welsh chorale, with a melody 
by William Owen, arrahged by Daniel 
Protheroe. Roy Harris's choral dress for 
‘When Johnny Comes Marching Home’ 
seemed over-elaborated and fussy beside 
Howard Brockway’s simple investiture of 
‘Brother Green’, a Kentucky Mountain 
“lonesome tune”. Dr. L. Ainsley Bennett 
was soloist in the latter. Mark Andrews’s 
arrangement of the old English ‘John Peel’ 
was rousingly made and as rousingly sung. 


Youth Comes Into Its Own 


Another large audience was on hand Sat- 
urday morning for that’ cherished institu- 
tion, the concert for young people. Some 
of them were very young, indeed, but they 
all gave steady attention to the music and 
Mr. Stoessel’s informative and confiden- 
tial remarks. Scipione Guidi, concertmas- 
ter, and Frederick Dvonch were soloists in 
Vivaldi’s Concerto in A Minor for two 
solo violins and string orchestra and won 
their meed of approval for a musicianly 
performance. The Minuet from Mozart’s 
G Minor Symphony, the Allegretto from 
Reethoven’s Eighth Symphony and the 
Finale from Haydn’s ‘London’ Symphony 
held the classic mood for the first half of 
the program. The last half favored the 
brasses and the singing voice. After a 
lemonstration of the brass instruments, the 
orchestra played tw> movements from 
Stravinsky’s ‘Firebird’ to show them in 
action. Later they went to town with Bach 
in Alec Templeton’s version, and the audi- 
ence went along. And in another fashion, 
they made themselves merry with the ‘Wil- 
liam Tell’ Overture. 

As a delightful interlude, Mr. Stoessel 
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Amelita Galli-Curci and Josef Lhevinne Meet 


on Vacation in the Catskills 





mney 


presented Catherine Aspinall, the first vo- 
cal soloist at a youth concert in some 
time. The attractive soprano sang Mica- 
éla’s Air from ‘Carmen’ and the ‘Jewel 
Song’ from ‘Faust’ and the youngsters 
liked it very much, as did their accompany- 
ing parents. 

It is always appropriate to end an ac- 
count of the festival with the youth con- 
cert, for the realization is strong that fu- 
ture festival audiences are being partially 
built on those Saturday mornings. Together 
with the enthusiasm of those who have lis- 
tened at many festivals, that of the younger 
generation should be a good augur for the 
Worcester Festival’s days to come. 





JUNIOR PROGRAMS LISTS 
SEVENTH SEASON PLANS 





‘Jack and the Beanstalk’ and ‘Bumble 
Bee Prince’ to Be Heard on Coast 
to Coast Tour of Company 


Eighty performances of the John 
Erskine-Louis Gruenberg opera, ‘Jack 
and the Beanstalk’, and twenty-five 
performances of the Rimsky-Korsakoff 
‘Bumble Bee Prince’ will be included in 
the coast-to-coast tour of the Junior 
Programs Opera Company this season. 

The company went into rehearsal on 
Oct. 14 in preparation for its seventh 
season. It is directed by Saul Lancourt. 
Besides Mr. Lancourt there have re- 
mained with it from the beginning Ce- 
cille Sherman, Alma Milstead and Ma- 
rion Selee, sopranos, and Tom Wil- 
liams and Howard Laramy, baritones. 
Newcomers who will start their second 
season with the company are Albert 
Gifford, tenor, Jacques Radunski, piano 
accompanist, and Ford Ogden, premier 
danseur. Kenneth MacClelland, scenic 
designer and stage manager, is starting 
his fourth year with the company. 

The Junior Programs National Spon- 
soring Committee presented a narrative 
ballet, ‘Robin Hood’, at the Heckscher 
Theatre on Oct. 6. Edwin Strawbridge 
designed the choreography and danced 
the part of Robin Hood. Saul Lancourt, 
who wrote the play, was in charge of 
the production. The Junior Programs 
Ballet Company performed and the 
music was from old English «ballads 
compiled and arranged by Marguerite 
Carlisle. 





Alice Nielsen About 
to Go Out for a 
Little Shopping 





William J. Guard, Very Busy in the Press 
Office of the Metropolitan Opera 


Still Going Strong 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, which 
began its twenty-first season on Satur- 
day afternoon, has now the fullest popu- 
lar endorsement and the most substan- 
tial popular support. 
1920 


Ain’t They Got Fun? 

After the singing of ‘O Dolci Baci’ 
at the Carcano in Milan, the tenor 
Gubellini was rapturously applauded 
and an encore demanded by the gallery. 
Encores being forbidden by local 
authorities and by singers’ contracts, the 
conductor, Maestro Lucon gave the 
signal for continuing the duo. The 
house resounded with hisses and howls 
which lasted without interruption for an 


hour. 
1920 


Bricks Were Welcome 
(Headline) Sir Thomas Beecham 
Saved from Bankruptcy. One-time 
Bricklayer Comes to Impressario’s Aid 
with 100,000 pounds. 


Wheat They Read Twenty Years 
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Anna Paviowa and Hubert Stowitts, Her American Pupil and 
Member of Her Ballet Company 





Serge Prokofieff and 


Igor Stravinsky, 
Composers, with Adolph Bolm, Dancer, 
in Paris 


At the Met 

‘La Juive’ Will Open Season at 
Metropolitan with Ponselle, Caruso and 
Rothier. ‘Mefistofele’ with the new 
Italian tenor, Beniamino Gigli; “Tristan 
and Isolde’ in English and Pick-Man- 
giagalli’s mew ballet, ‘Il Carillon 
Magico’ to be novelties of first three 
weeks. 


1920 


And Worth It, Too! 
Caruso Packs Arena at Montreal 
Concert. Famous Tenor Draws $30,000 
House in Canadian Metropolis. 


1920 


Novelties for U.S.A. 
Frederick Stock will present in 
America, Bax’s ‘The Garden of Fand’, 
Gustav Holst’s ‘The Planets’ and ‘Hymn 
of Jesus’; Goossens’s ‘By the Tarn’, 
Holbrook’s ‘Children of the Don’ and 
Elgar’s ‘Dream Children’. 
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(Continued from page 14) 
music, however, was good in its kind and 
stimulating to hear. The audience was 
very cordial. $s 

Gertrude Bary in Town Hall Recital 
Gertrude Bary, pianist. Town Hall, Oct. 
16, afternoon: 


Cn Oi Cae n450 00h nce eee nests scons Handel 

Sonata in C Mimor.........scsceccesses Galuppi 

Variations in G (‘Unser dummer Pdobel 
eee CR rrr eer re Mozart 


Sonata in E Fiat, Op. 27, No. 1....Beethoven 
Ballade in G Minor, Op. 118, No. 3; Bal- 
lade in D, Op. 10, No. 2; Intermezzo in 


C, Op. 119, No. 3; Rhapsodie in G 
Minor, Op. 79, NO. Biccosccccdsccocs Brahms 
Humoreske, Op. 82...............-Max Reger 
‘La soirée dans Grenade’; ‘Refiets dans 
UD nce we bN edness dbdd bo0 to 00cseewee Debussy 
‘Danse rituelle du feu'’............++eeeeee Falla 
‘Chanson populaire Székely’............ Kodaly 
‘Danse espagnole’......ccesccscccscccesees Falla 
At her first New York recital Miss 


Bary, who has had public experience else- 
where, revealed substantial schooling in 
her poised approach to the early classics 
and reached her best achievement of the 
afternoon with a carefully considered and 
well proportioned performance of the Bee- 
thoven E Flat Sonata. 

The recitalist was less in her element 
in the second half of the program as her 
Brahms group, for one thing, was weak- 
ened by disregard of the prescribed legato 
in the melodic phrases of the Ballade in 
D and the C Major Intermezzo and 
rhythmic vagaries in the rhapsody, while 
the Debussy numbers were heavy-handed 
and marred also by rhythmic inaccuracies. 
Her technique, which showed the results 
of extended training, proved adequate in 
general for the various demands made 
upon it by her program; her tone, with the 
exception of invariably harsh fortes, was 
of pleasing, musical quality, and her play- 
ing was animated by a driving energy, if 
but limited imagination. A sizable audience 
received her performances with much ap- 
plause. 4 


Nora Fauchald Returns 


Nora Fauchald, soprano, George Mor- 
gan, accompanist. The Town Hall, Oct. 
16, evening: 


‘Das Veilchen’; ‘Schon Klopfet mein Lie- 
bender Busen’; ‘Giunse alfin’ and ‘Deh 
Vieni’ from ‘The Marriage of Figaro’; 
RE 2. Sia t ens ccranatiobedees 006% Mozart 

‘Die Mainacht’; ‘Das Madchen Spricht’; 
‘Lerchengesang’; ‘Botschaft’; ‘Madchen- 
lied”; ‘Madchenfluch’ ................ Brahms 

*Vug og Vove'; ‘Blaaber-Li’; ‘Modersorg’; 
‘Og Jeg Vil Ha’ Mig’; ‘Med en Pri- 


SRURNWOTES § “TE TONG vccccccccdcecece Grieg 
‘Like Music on the Waters’; ‘With the 

Tide’; ‘Wings of Night’; ‘Stresa’; 
I. vc acidsccubincccdedccce Watts 


Miss Fauchald has let a decade go by 
without appearing in New York. Her 
singing, while set in a miniature frame, is 
very good, the voice being one of sweet 
natural quality and unforced in production. 
To use a technical expression, it “lies 
high”. Interpretatively, she does not seem 
always to plumb the depths of her songs 
as in the case of Brahms’s ‘Madchenfluch’, 
which is of more dramatic import than 
the singer gave it. Mozart’s little song 
about the amorous violet was nicely done 
and Suzanne’s recitative and aria, well 
projected. The Grieg group was excellent 
and full justice was done to the Watts 
songs, especially the lovely ‘Wings of 
Night’. Mr. Morgan, who is the singer’s 
husband, played accompaniments of un- 
usual charm and facility. 


Shura Cherkassky Returns in Recital 


Shura Cherkassky, pianist, Carnegie 
Hall, Oct. 16, evening: 
Passacaglia and Fugue......... Bach-d’Albert 
Sonata in F Minor, Op. 57 (‘Appassionata’) 
Beethoven 


Scherzo in E, Op. 54; Nocturne in E Minor, 
Op. No. 1; Valse in F Minor, Op. 70, 
No. 2; Andante spianato and Grande Polo- 


naise brillante, Op. 22................ Chopin 
eons i ok. ob a bien cde casions Ravel 
IE bbb ccs tbn4s bc eves veo dens Chaminade 
EE DAU GEn hdd bade cen nieirneeeneanes Poulenc 


Waltz-Paraphrase, ‘Wine, Women and Song’ 
Strauss-Godowsky 

After an absence of four years from 
local concert rooms Shura Cherkassky 
demonstrated at this recital that his tech- 
nical powers, which had already reached 
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Gertrude Bary Shura Cherkassky 


impressive dimensions before his departure 
for concert experience in Europe, have 
now been expanded into a truly formid- 
able equipment. There would seem to be 
practically no purely mechanical problem 
that is not now within his power to solve 
with baffling ease. Whether inner artistic 
development had kept pace with the acquisi- 
tion of supreme technical mastery was an- 
other question. For the reviewer it seemed 
apparent that false gods have been chosen 
in the world of tone. 

It was in the second half of the pro- 
gram that the natural musical gifts which 
Mr. Cherkassky revealed a few years ago 
were most convincingly in evidence. His 
finest performance of the evening was 
that of the Ravel Sonatine, a performance 
noteworthy for continence of tone, delicacy 
of shading, and persuasive exposition of 





Bronislaw Gimpel 


Nora Fauchald 


the musical contents, and there was a sim- 
ilar sensitive response to the music and a 
luscious quality of tone in the Chopin noc- 
turne, while the Chaminade piece had all 
the crisp charm and grace of the music of 
an earlier period. 

At the outset, however, the pianist had 
indulged in such continuous driving of the 
tone and in such sharp extremes of dy- 
namics that the massive architectural no- 
bility of the great Bach Passacaglia and 
Fugue was scarcely suggested. Preoccupa- 
tion with external effects rather than pene- 
tration of the inner spirit likewise char- 
acterized a technically commanding pro- 
jection of the ‘Appassionata’ Sonata. The 
change of approach when the recitalist had 
gotten under way in the Chopin group al- 
most suggested a dual personality, musi- 
cally speaking. He infused an enkindling 


TONLE AEDTAEREELOUEUULEL (OUD OEEERENER DENN EH aapEOONNMNEEL ANU NanEN 








vitality and significance into the usually 
monotonous Scherzo in E and, after linge: 
ing tenderly over the nocturne, adopted 
an appropriately subdued scale of pastel 
colors for his light-fingered etching of th 
waltz. 

An apparently capacity audience was i 
attendance and at the end exacted a series 
of extra numbers from the pianist. £. 


Bronislaw Gimpel in New York Debut 


Bronislaw Gimpel, violinist. Artur Bal 
sam at the piano. Town Hall, Oct. 18 


evening : 
Gomesste tn TR. Ma, - 4.....0cc0cesserares Mozart 
Sonata in G Minor, No. 1, for violin alone 
Bach 
Concerto in A Mimor............+.0+- Glazunoff 
‘Baal Schem’ (‘Nigun’).......... Ernest Bloch 
‘La plus que lente’; ‘Minstrels’....... Debussy 


Rumanian National Dances....Barték-Székely 

pe SD Pare ne Wieniawski 

At his first recital in New York the 
Polish concert-master of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, reached his highest level of 
achievement in the Bloch ‘Baal Schem’ 
which, like the slower sections of the Glaz 
unoff concerto, was played with an in- 
tensity of feeling and a personal identifi- 
cation with the music scarcely adumbrated 
in the earlier part of the program. The 
Mozart concerto was marked by a con- 
striction of tone and style probably due in 
great measure, at least, to nervousness, but 
in the opening Adagio of the Bach sonata 
the violinist revealed the command of a 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Brazilian Festival Heard at itlnens Museum 


Elsie Houston, Artur Rubinstein, 
Burle Marx, Bernardo Segall, 
Members of Schola Cantorum 
and Romeo Silva’s Orchestra 


Appear 

AROIBER step toward the discovery 

of South America by the good peo- 
ple of the United States was accom- 
lished in the Festival of Brazilian 
Music held at the Museum of Modern 
Art from Oct. 16 to 20 in connection 
with an exhibition of paintings by the 
Brazilian Portinari. The Festival not 
only offered a good-cross section of all 
types of Brazilian music, but it also 
gave American listeners their first op- 
portunity to get a good perspective on 
the work of Heitor Villa-Lobos. Ex- 
amples of the larger orchestral com- 
positions were played at the Brazilian 
concerts at the New York’s World’s 
Fair last season. This festival included 
performances of several of Villa-Lobos’s 
finest chamber works, piano pieces and 
songs. 

Joint sponsor of the festival was Dr. 
Armando Vidal, Commissioner General 
from Brazil to the World’s Fair. The 
three programs of music were arranged 
by Burle Marx and Hugh Ross. Each 
program was given twice. The Museum 
was fortunate in being able to include 
such guest soloists as the soprano Elsie 
Houston and the pianist Artur Rubin- 
stein, both of whom are superb inter- 
preters of the exotic music of Brazil. 
Popular music was represented by 
Romeo Silva and his orchestra, who ap- 
peared at the Brazilian Pavilion at the 
Fair. Members of the Schola Cantorum 
and other soloists also performed with 
distinction. 


Villa-Lobos’s Musical Style 

At his best, Villa-Lobos is one of the 
most original and powerful composers of 
our time. His wild luxuriance of style 
with its intricate rhythms, exotic instru- 
mentation, savage power and uncanny emo- 
tional suggestion is as characteristic of 
his native Brazil as the music of Sibelius 
is of Finland. Certain of his compositions 
stick in the memory with that clarity and 
sense of inevitability which one feels only 





. Y. Times Studio 


N 
Conductors at the Festival of Brazilian Music, (Left to Right) Hugh Ross, Romeo Silva and 
Burle Marx Examine Some of the Instruments Used at the Concerts 


for thoroughly integrated music. The Aria 
from the ‘Bachiana Brasileira’ No. V and 
most of the songs for solo voice belong 
to this category. But it must be con- 
fessed that the experience of hearing a 
great deal of his music brought disillusion. 
Too often he remains simply the brilliant 
and superficial explorer of new timbres 
and musical patterns. Such works as the 
Nonetto for chamber orchestra and chorus 
and the ‘Rudepdema’ for piano simply do 
not hang together. They are made up of 
patches, some of them tremendously ex- 
citing it is true, but without that unity 
which is essential to any work of art, no 
matter how free its form. 

The first program included popular 
dances by Ernesto Nazareth; songs by 
Guarnieri, Fernandez and Mignone sung 
very capably by Candido Botelho, tenor; 
still other works in a popular vein with 


Mr. Silva and his orchestra, including four 
folk songs with Mr. Botelho as soloist; 
piano pieces by Guarnieri, Vianna and Villa- 
Lobos played by Bernardo Segall, who was 
a brilliant soloist at the Fair last year; 
the Villa-Lobos Chéros Bis for violin and 
‘cello and the Chéros No. VII for cham- 
ber orchestra, conducted by Mr. Marx; 
and last but decidedly not least, folk songs 
and yoodoo songs sung by the incomparable 
Elsie Houston. The evening had _ its 
longueurs until she appeared, but from then 
on it could have lasted indefinitely, to the 
delectation of the audience. 

On the second program was a piece 
by Villa-Lobos for violin and piano, ‘A 
Mariposa na Luz’, depicting a moth at- 
tracted by light, which should attract hun- 
gry violin virtuosi. It was played by Pery 
Machado, violinist, and Sanford Schlussel, 

(Continued on page 39) 
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LILY 
PONS 
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SIMON BARER 


RUSSIAN PIANIST 


The Titan of the Keyboard 
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TRAPP FAMILY 
SINGERS 


Dr. Franz Wasner, Conductor 


Unique programs a capella 
in authentic costumes of 
classical and folk music 


CASSADO 


World Famous Spanish ’Cellist 


4th American Tour 
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Wiusur Evans 


Favorite American Baritone 
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Helen Olheim 


American Mezzo Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Association 


Veoashy & Babin 


PREMIER DUO-PIANISTS 
Steinway Pianos 


ANGNA 
ENTERS 


AMERICA’S GREAT 
ONE WOMAN THEATRE 


“Entertainment is her business, and she knows 
her business.”—The New Yorker. 

















NFMC TO STIMULATE 
CULTURAL DEFENSE 


Federation Pledges Refugee Aid 
—Stress Loyalty Crusade and 
Inter-American Relations 


“Build America’s cultural defenses” 
will be the slogan sounded by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs dur- 
ing the coming eight months, ending 
with the twenty-second biennial conven- 
tion of the organization in Los Angeles, 
from June 18 to 25. From the highly 
practical project of campaigning for the 
election of state supervisors of music in 
the thirty-nine states which do not have 
such officials, to sounding a new spir- 
itual keynote through a revival of inter- 
est in religious song, every phase of the 
program will point in that direction. 

The Young Artists Contests, a biennial 
feature of the Federation’s program, 
will conclude in Los Angeles with the 
selection of a pianist, a violinist and a 
vocalist for $1,000 awards. The best in- 
strumentalist will play, also, as soloist 
with the Philadelphia and New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony orchestras. 





Policy Resolutions Passed 


The board of directors and national 
council of state and district presidents 
at the annual meeting in Milwaukee re- 
cently, passed several policy resolutions. 
The first of these recognizes the prob- 
lem confronting American Musicians 
through the arrival of many talented 
musicians from abroad. It pledges the 
aid of the Federation to the National 
Refugee Service in finding placement 
for these refugee musicians, where non- 
competitive opportunities exist. 

A sound resolution echoes the State 
Department’s program for the extension 
of cultural relations with Latin Amer- 
ica, by pledging to make use of a greater 
amount of music of the other Americas. 
In accordance with a third resolution 
the Federation will sound the slogan of 
non-sectarianism in music. 

The outstanding project, however, 
to which the Federation has pledged it- 
self, is the Loyalty Crusade advocated 
by Helen Harrison Mills of Peoria, IIl., 
which will feature a ‘Loyalty Collect’ 
taken from the writings of Daniel Web- 
ster and ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ 
on all club programs, and will foster in- 
ternational folk music festivals partici- 
pated in by citizens of foreign birth or 
origin as a means of integrating the cul- 
tures of these various nationalities into 
the American background. 





Goodman to Be Soloist with Phil- 
harmonic 

Benny Goodman has been engaged 
to appear as soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony under the 
baton of John Barbirolli on Dec. 12 and 
13, playing the Mozart Concerto in A 
(K. 622), and the Debussy Rhapsody. 
This will be his first appearance with a 
major symphony orchestra. 





Metropolitan Opera Auditions Resumed 

The Metropolitan Opera Auditions of 
the Air was to return to the NBC-Red 
network on Oct. 20 for its sixth broad- 
cast season. The two auditioners were 





MUSICAL AMERICA for October 25, 1940 


Lillian Taiz, soprano from Philadelphia, 
and John Dudley, tenor of New York. 
Excerpts from ‘La Bohéme’ were the 
highlights of the program. Edward 
Johnson continues as chairman of the 
committee of judges and Wilfred Pelle- 
tier is the conductor. 


NEW YORK CITY PLAYERS 
CONDUCTED BY DUCLOUX 








Leads Orchestra in Concerts in New 
York and at Brooklyn Museum 
in Varied List 

Walther Ducloux, Swiss conductor, 
who was assistant to Toscanini in the 
Summer of 1939, 
appeared as guest 
conductor on the 
New York City 
Symphony on Oct. 
6 in the Sculpture 
Court of Brooklyn 
Museum, and again 
on Oct. 9 in the 
American Museum 
of Natural His- 
tory in New York. 
The latter concert 
was the first of the 
Fall season at the 
American Museum. 

Mr. Ducloux studied with Felix Wein- 
gartner at the Academy of Vienna and 
graduated with highest honors, after 
which he conducted opera and sym- 
phonic concerts in Lucerne. During 
July of this year he was guest conductor 
of Les Concerts Symphoniques in Mon- 
treal. 

The program at each concert con- 
sisted of Rossini’s ‘Semiramide’ Over- 
ture, Debussy’s ‘Iberia’, Henry Gilbert’s 
‘Comedy Overture on Negro Themes’, 
and Beethoven’s Second Symphony in D 
Major. 


FOUR SOLOISTS TO SING 
AT FIRST WPA CONCERT 





Walther Ducloux 








Shako, Glaz, Lomask and Nadeau to 
Appear with N. Y. City Symphony 
Under Baton of Klemperer 

Four soloists are to appear under the 
direction of Dr. Otto Klemperer in the 
opening concert of the new popular- 
priced symphonic series, sponsored by 
Mayor LaGuardia and the music proj- 
ect, on Oct. 27, in Carnegie Hall. 

The assisting artists, to be heard 
with the New York City Symphony and 
the Manhattan Chorus of fifty-five 
voices, are Maria Shako, soprano; Her- 
tha Glaz, contralto; Milton Lomask, 
tenor, and Raoul Nadeau, baritone. 
They will participate in the first New 
York performance of Dr. Klemperer’s 
‘Trinity’, which has for text the first 
thirteen verses of the second chapter of 
Acts. Miss Shako, Mr. Lomask and Mr. 
Nadeau are also to be heard with the 
orchestra and chorus in ‘Merry Waltz’, 
an excerpt from Dr. Klemperer’s second 
opera, ‘Das Ziel’. The excerpt has been 
performed as an orchestral piece at 
Lewisohn Stadium but has never been 
presented in New York in its complete 
form with chorus and trio. 

In addition to these two works, the 
program includes Beethoven’s ‘Leonore’ 
Overture No. 3 and his Fifth Symphony 
in C Minor. 
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HAROLD BAUER 


Master Pianist 
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EnyaGonzalez 


A New and Exotic 
Recital Personality 


PAUL ROBESON 


The Great Negro Singer 
Available Oct. to Jan. 


Carmalita 


MARACCI 


and Dance Group 


“Not for a decade has there been such” 


an exciting debut.”—John Martin, 
. N. Y. Times 


LOTTE LEHMANN 


World Famous 
Soprano 
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BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO OPENS SEASON 





Premieres Include ‘Vienna—1814’, 
‘Serenade’, ‘The Nutcracker’, 
‘The New Yorker’ and ‘Poker 
Game’ in Revised Version— 
Troupe Seen in New Surround- 
ings 


ITH a colorful first-night audi- 

ence quite as intent upon it- 

self as it was upon the stage, 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo opened 
a three-weeks’ season at the Fifty-First 
Street Theatre on the evening of Oct. 
14. The program opened with familiar 
fare, Massine’s ‘Rouge et Noir’, which 
was followed by the first performance 
by this company of Balanchine’s ‘Poker 
Game’, originally created by the chore- 
ographer and Igor Stravinsky for the 
American Ballet and revised for its 
present run. The premiere of the eve- 
ning was a new ballet by Massine, 
‘Vienna—1814’, with Weber music or- 
chestrated by Russell Bennett and cos- 
tumes and scenery by Stewart Chaney. 

It is very regrettable that the Metro- 
politan Opera House was not available 
for the ballet this year, for not only 
did the gaudy atmosphere of its present 
surroundings detract from its glamor, 
but the stage proved inconvenient and 
too close to the audience. It must be 
said, however, that the company man- 
aged matters very well under the cir- 
cumstances, 

The orchestra played Shostako- 
vitch’s superb music much better this 
season than it was played last, and sev- 
eral of the principals, notably Alicia 
Markova, Igor Youskevitch and Fred- 
eric Franklin, danced as brilliantly as 
ever. But this ballet does not wear too 
well; it lags far behind the music in 
emotional intensity and dramatic sweep 
and it is full of clichés which become 
increasingly noticeable with repeated 
performances. Efrem Kurtz conducted 
this, as well as the other two scores of 
the evening. 

‘Poker Game’, with its gay costumes 
and décor by Irene Sharaff, is flippant 
and unimportant but extremely amus- 
ing. Alexandra Danilova arid Alicia 
Markova, Frederic Franklin, Marc 
Platoff and Igor Youskevitch, to single 
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(Above) The Mazurka from 
‘Vienna—1814'. (Above Right) 
Alicia Markova and Leonide 
Massine in the Chinese Entrée 
in 'Vienna—I814'. (Right) A 
Group from ‘Poker Game’ 


out some of the most dis- 
tinguished soloists, caught 
the madcap spirit of the 
piece very well. Less en- 
joyable was the corps de 
ballet, which will doubtless 
dance more crisply and 
coherently when it has ad- 
justed itself to the stage 
and rehearsed more fre- 
quently. 

Mr. Bennett has done 
an excellent job in scor- 
ing Weber’s music for 
‘Vienna—1814’ and Stew- 
art Chaney’s set and cos- 
tumes are successfully lav- 
ish and suggestive of the 
period. Choreographically 
speaking, the ballet does 
not measure up to its pred- 
ecessors in the same vein. 
Mr. Massine has leaned 
heavily on the Petipa tra- 
dition and has _ repeated 
himself in several places. 
Nevertheless, there were bright spots, 
including a chaming ‘Sicilienne,’ danced 
by Chris Volkoff with such freshness 
that he was recalled several times, and a 
brilliant pas de deux by Danilova and 
Youskevitch. 


‘Serenade’ and ‘Nutcracker’ Seen 


Music by Tchaikovsky furnished the 
background for both of the novelties on 
the program of the evening of Oct. 17, 
George Balanchine’s ‘Serenade’, which had 
Marie Jeanne as guest artist, and Alexan- 
dra Federova’s restoration of Petipa’s ‘The 
Nutcracker’. Both of these were first per- 
formances by this company. The Balan- 
chine ballet was created for the American 
Ballet in 1935. 

‘Serenade’ is a superb achievement, not 
only because it shows a profound under- 
standing of the relation between the great 
traditions of ballet and those of music, but 
also because it follows a new path in chor- 
eography. Depending neither upon elab- 
orate décor nor upon theatrical mass ef- 
fects, it flows as limpidly and naturally 
as Tchaikovsky’s music and its movement 
can be savored and enjoyed sui generis. In 





the first section, the Sonatina, there are 
certain flippancies of ballet style which are 
out of place, but the movement is ingenious 
in the best sense of the word, as is the 
Waltz. But finest of all is the Adagio, in 
which Mr. Balanchine dares to indulge in 
what might be called passionate rhetoric 
of movement and is brilliantly successful. 
Miss Jeanne, who is one of the brightest 
lights of the American Ballet Caravan, 
won her audience at once. She was ably 
assisted by Frederic Franklin and Igor 
Youskevitch. The corps de ballet did not 
do justice to the exacting choreography, 
but one hopes that it will have frequent 
opportunity to improve in this delightful 
work. Efrem Kurtz conducted. 

‘The Nutcracker’, it must be confessed, 
was something of a bore. The first scene 
consists merely of that stale and unprofit- 
able pantomime which our grandfathers 
may have enjoyed but which puts us to 
sleep. But with the arrival of Alicia Mar- 
kova and Andre Eglevsky in the ‘Snow 
Flake’ scene, things really get under way. 
It was in the pas de deux of the second 
act, however, that the piéce de résistance 
of the work was offered. The exquisite 
style and magnificent virtuosity of Mar- 





Franz-Allers Efrem Kurtz 


kova’s performance made one like even 
Petipa’s showy and banal choreography, 
and Mr, Eglevosky was a worthy partner. 
Frederic Franklin stopped the show with 
his brilliant performance in the Trepak. 
If there were less of flashiness in his style, 
however, he would have a far wider range 
of effectiveness. The performance of the 
music by the orchestra under Franz Allers 
left much to be desired. Massiune’s ‘Ca- 
priccio Espagnol’ brought the evening to 
a close. R. S. 





‘New Yorker’ Has Premiere 

The final novelty of the season, “The 
New Yorker’, was seen and heard on Oct. 
18. Heard, because the collection of 
George Gershwin songs, preludes, and ex- 
cerpts from more serious compositions, as 
orchestrated by David Raksin and per- 
formed by the orchestra under Mr. Allers, 
could not go unnoticed. In the language 
of the people satirized by ‘The New 
Yorker’, it was “corny”. The ballet itself 
boasts a libretto by Rea Irvin and chore- 
ography by Massine, although the terms 
“ballet” and “choreography” seem a little 
inept in reference to the antics of the ani- 
mated cartoons drawn from the pages of 
The New Yorker magazine. 

The work is in three scenes depicting a 
nocturnal adventure of assorted characters 
from the drawings of Peter Arno, Helen 
Hopkinson, William Steig, Otto Soglow 
and other favorite cartoonists of the well- 
read publication. The makeup of many 
of the dancers was excruciating and there 
were moments of real fun in the stage 
rumpus. But the attempts of skilled tech- 
nicians to imitate the expert, impromptu 
gyrations of “jitterbugs” lacked spirit. Bona 
fide “rug cutters” are funnier to watch than 
was this take-off. In the large cast Danilova 
and Franklin were distinguished. The former 
for her serene artistry, the latter for his 
experience as a “hoofer” which gave him a 
sense of style not shared by most of the 
company in its efforts at tap, Susie-Q, 
La Conga and Lindy hop. It must be re- 
ported that the audience seemed to enjoy 
itself immensely and find some of the 
hative American fun of The New Yorker 
magazine in its ballet namesake. 

The evening began with a repetition of 
Balanchine’s charming ‘Serenade’, with 
Marie Jeanne winning new friends, and 
closed with the eternally recurrent ‘Gaité 
Parisienne’. Mr. Kurtz conducted both 
performances. K. 


























KLEMPERER RESIGNS 
LOS ANGELES POST 


Conductor of Philharmonic Ends 
Tenure—Walter to Open 
Season 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 20.—Otto Klem- 
perer, since 1933 conductor of the Los 
\ngeles Philharmonic, has asked to 
be relieved of his duties for the ensu- 
ing season, and that his contract, which 
would normally expire at the close of 
the season, be terminated forthwith. He 
was granted a leave of absence last 
Winter to recuperate from a serious 
brain operation, from which he is said 
to have fully recovered. Mr. Klemperer 
is at present in New York, where he 
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will conduct the first four concerts of 
the Chamber Orchestra of the New 
School for Social Research. 

Bruno Walter, who has been sojourn- 
ing in Southern California, and whose 
Bowl concerts last Summer were 
among the most popular in the history of 
that institution, has been engaged for 
ten concerts, beginning with the open- 
ing pair on Nov. 21 and 22. Two more 
pairs will be presented at the Audi- 
torium in Los Angeles, and four others 
divided between San Diego, Santa 
Barbara and Claremont. Guest con- 
ductors will be in charge during the re- 
mainder of the season, which will em- 
brace sixteen weeks. Among those 
under consideration, depending upon 
available time, are Artur Rodzinski, 
John Barbirolli and Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham. It is possible that Kirsten Flag- 
stad and Edwin McArthur will be heard 
in one pair, and Sergei Rachmaninoff 
in another. 

Since the closing of the Bowl season, 
committees have been actively engaged 
in seeking funds to defray the cost of 
the winter season. It is anticipated that 
the sum of $125,000 will be necessary, 
more than half of which has thus far 
been obtained, either in cash or 
pledges. Hav D. Crain 


NEW OPERA THEATRE 
FORMED IN CHICAGO 


‘Il Matrimonio Segreto’ to Be 
Given—Rimini and Cardelli 
Are Directors of Company 


Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—A new organi- 
zation, The Opera Theatre, has been 
formed, whose purpose it is to present 
lyric masterpieces generally neglected 
in the repertory of major opera com- 
panies. The artistic director of the 
new organization is Giacomo Rimini; 
Giovanni Cardelli is general director, 
and Harry Zelzer, Chicago impresario, 
is business manager. 

The Opera Theatre is in no way 
competitive, as it aims at producing 
selected works, both old and modern, 
not generally known in this country. 
Each work presented will be the object 
of careful revision and modernization 
so that the operas, besides being readily 
intelligible to a contemporary American 
audience, need not claim special indul- 
gence when compared with productions 
on the legitimate stage. 


Plan Six Productions 

The Opera Theatre has planned six 
productions for the coming year, the 
first of which, ‘Il Matrimonio Segreto’, 
by Domenico Cimarosa, was to be given 
in the Civic Theatre on Oct. 20. The 
Opera Theatre’s version is the work of 
Giovanni Cardelli. The “secco recita- 
tives” have been replaced by English 
dialogue in which clarity and concise- 
ness have been stressed rather than 
“slang” as one extreme, or stilted 
archaeological exactitude as the other. 
The cast of ‘Il Matrimonio Segreto’ 
will include Giacomo Rimini, artistic 
director of the organization; the young 
soprano, Virginia Haskins; Shirley 
Correlle, soprano; Maria Data, con- 
tralto; the lyric tenor, Josep R. Lupo- 
rini, and Victor Carell, baritone. All 
of these young singers have been re- 
hearsing for several months. 

The orchestral arrangements for the 
opera have been made by the conductor, 
Ernesto Barbini. 











The late Rosa Newmarch, noted 
musicologist, left an estate valued at 5,- 
386 pounds sterling. 
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CARNEGIE HALL GETS 
ERNEST SCHELLING BUST 
Ceremony Held as Work by Malvina 
Hoffman Is Dedicated Before Friends 
of Late Conductor 


A bronze bust of the late Ernest 


Schelling, made by his life-long friend, 
sculptor 


the Malvina Hoffman, was 





Peter A. Juley & Son 
Sculpture of Ernest Schelling by Malvina 
Hoffman, Which a: cts to Carnegie 
Ha 


unveiled on the afternoon of Oct. 16 
at Carnegie Hall and presented to Car- 
negie as a permanent gift to the Hall 
where Mr. Schelling had been so im- 
portant a musical figure for many 
years. 

Ernest Schelling was the founder, in 
1924, of the Young People’s Concerts 
of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society, a post he held until his 
death last December. Rudolph Ganz is 
now conductor of these concerts. 

The bust was unveiled in the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Schelling, the former 
Peggy Marshall, and a group of Mr. 
Schelling’s friends, as well as members 
of the board of directors of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society. Robert E. 
Simon, Jr., president of Carnegie Hall, 
received the bronze in the name of the 
Hall. Olin Downes, critic for the New 
York Times, and Robert Woods Bliss, 
old friend of Mr. Schelling’s and for- 
mer American Ambassador to the Ar- 
gentine, each spoke and paid tribute to 
Ernest Schelling as composer, con- 
ductor, pianist, and man. Mr. Bliss 
came up from Washington for the oc- 
casion, 


SCHEDULE MANY ARTISTS 
IN LOS ANGELES SERIES 








Behymer Management to Bring Vocal- 
ists, Instrumentalists and Dancers 
Los ANGeELEs, Oct. 20.—The Behy- 

mer management has again arranged an 

artists’ series that will bring many old 
favorites and several new personalities 
to the Coast. 

This month has brought Colonel de 
Basil’s Ballet Russe for a ten-day run, 
playing to crowded houses. Paul Robe- 
son will sing on Nov. 14; Bidu Sayao 
on Nov. 19; Fritz Kreisler, Nov. 26 
and on Dec. 1. Argentinita will dance 
on Dec. 3. Lina Pagliughi will return 
on Jan. 7; the Don Cossacks on Jan. 
26, and Jascha Heifetz on Jan. 23. The 
Ballet Russe will come for a series of 
performances from Feb. 4 to 15; Nel- 
son Eddy will sing on Feb. 17; Horo- 
witz will play on Feb. 18; Marian An- 
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derson will sing on Feb, 20, 24 and 
March 2, and Rachmaninoff is sched- 
uled for a recital in February. The San 
Carlo Opera Company will make its 
annual visit from Feb. 28 to March 8, 
with Alec Templeton, Dorothy Maynor, 
Mischa Elman and Artur Rubinstein 
following in the same month. April 
brings Nino Martini, José Iturbi, Helen 


Traubel and John Charles Thomas, 
with Josef Hofmann announced for 
May 2. 


The Behymer management is also 
sponsoring the local season of the San 
Francisco Opera Association, which 
will open with a_ performance of 
Verdi’s ‘The Masked Ball’ on Nov. 4. 
This will be followed by Mozart’s ‘The 
Marriage of Figaro’, Strauss’s ‘Rosen- 
kavalier’, Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’ and 
Donizetti’s ‘Lucia’, Massenet’s ‘Manon’ 
will be presented in Pasadena. H.D.C. 





Sari Biro, pianist, is starting her 
southern tour the end of October, be- 
ginning in Louisville with the Cincin- 
nati Symphony on Oct. 29. Her New 
York recital will be given on Dec. 8 in 
Town Hall. 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS JOIN 
PHILADELPHIA COMPANY 





Ezra Rachlin Appointed Assistant 
Musical Director of Opera Group 
—Six Singers Added to Roster 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—In line with its 
policy of affording young American artists 
an opportunity for professional experi- 
ence and develop- 
ment in grand 
opera, the Philadel- 
phia Opera Com- 
pany, through its 
general manager, C. 
David Hocker, and 
musical director, 
Sylvan Levin, an- 
nounces the _  ap- 
pointment of Ezra 
Rachlin, pianist- 
conductor, as as- 
sistant to the 
musical director, 
and the addition of 
six American sing- 
ers for the coming seasons. The new 





Ezra Rachlin 


singers are John Toms, tenor; Carlos 
Alexander, bass-baritone; Hilda Morse, 
soprano ; David Brooks, baritone ; 


Charles Leslie Jones, baritone, and Mario 
Berini, tenor. Mr. Rachlin will be directly 
responsible, under Mr. Levin, for all musi- 
cal phases of the company’s productions. 
The new singers will take up permanent 
residence in Philadelphia throughout the 
opera season, and will alternate between 
leading and subordinate roles, as well as 
understudying other singers for each opera. 

Mr. Rachlin, born in Los Angeles, 
studied with Leopold Godowsky, Moriz 
Rosenthal and Josef Hofmann, and is a 
graduate of the Curtis Institute of Music. 
He has made several concert tours of 
Europe and also studied with Moritz 
Mayer-Mahr in Berlin. Following his 
Carnegie Hall debut he was awarded a 
scholarship at the Curtis Institute, and 


has appeared as soloist with the Phila- . 
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delphia Orchestra in its ‘Youth Concerts’. 
He has appeared as soloist with major 
orchestras in America and in recital, and 
has studied conducting with Fritz Reiner. 
He is twenty-five years old. 


OPERA GUILD PLANS 
INCLUDE ‘AT HOME’ 


$3,000 Gift to Buy Tickets for 
Children Announced —John- 
son Speaks 


A gift of $3,000 from the New 
York Community Trust was announced 
by Mrs. August Belmont, who pre- 
sided at the Metropolitan Opera Guild’s 
first general meeting of the year held 
on Oct. 10 at the Hotel Pierre. 

The fund will be used by the Guild 
to purchase tickets for Metropolitan 
opera performances at box office 
prices and to redistribute them at lower 
rates to the children of accredited 
schools in the metropolitan area, such 
as the High School of Music and Art, 
as well as organizations such as the 
New York Singing Teachers Associa- 
tion, and music settlements. The Met- 
ropolitan Opera Guild box of fifty-six 
seats, which has been constructed on 
the grand tier of the Opera House, and 
is reserved for the use of Guild mem- 
bers, will be set aside for the students 
on certain occasions. 

Edward Johnson, general manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera, was the 
main speaker of the afternoon, giving 
further details on the repertory of the 
season. Mrs. William Francis Gibbs, 
who is in charge of the membership 
campaign in New York City, an- 
nounced that the first Guild event to 
be held at the Opera House this season 
will be an At Home on the evening of 
Nov. 24. The newly arranged grand 
tier box set aside for members of the 
Guild, and the adjacent Guild club- 
room will be open on this evening for 
the first time. 

The next speaker, Mrs. Pale Snow, 
was introduced by Mrs. Gibbs as one 
of the best dressed women in New 
York, and one whose views on what 
opera means to America as an inspira- 
tion of fashion and design are of na- 
tional importance. Mrs. Snow empha- 
sized the contribution made by the 
Metropolitan toward stimulus to 
fashion. 


Author to Attend Lecture 


Maurice Maeterlinck, the veteran 
author of ‘Pelléas and Mélisande’, will 
attend the Opera Guild’s first lecture 
on Debussy’s opera by the same name, 
it was announced by Mrs. O’Donnell 
Hoover, chairman of the guild’s lec- 
ture course. The lecture, which will be 
given by Oscar Thompson on the after- 
noon of Wednesday, Oct. 30, will be 
supplemented by musical illustrations 
by two distinguished interpreters of 
the title roles at the Opéra Comique in 
Paris; Marcelle Denya, soprano, and 
William Martin. An exhibition of im- 
portant opera souvenirs, including cos- 
tumes of Mélisande as worn both by 
Mme. Denya and Lucrezia Bori, and 
photostats of the original manuscript 
of the score will be on view, Mrs. 
Hoover announced. 

The new format of the Guild’s maga- 
zine, Opera News, was discussed by 
its editor, Mrs. John DeWitt Peltz, 
who announced that early contributors 
to the magazine would include Milton 
Cross, Pitts Sanborn and Herbert 
Peyser. 

Two young Metropolitan 








singers, 


Annamary Dickey, soprano, and John 








Carter, tenor, closed the meeting with a 
musical program, both of them accom- 
panied by the eminent Austrian con- 
ductor, Felix Wolfes, who joined the 
Metropolitan staff two seasons ago. 

Miss Dickey sang ‘Aprés un Réve’ 
by Fauré and ‘Midsummer’ by Worth. 
Mr. Carter sang Mozart’s ‘To Chloe’, 
and an aria from “The Bartered Bride’. 

Milton Cross, identified by radio 
audiences all over the country as an- 
nouncer for the Saturday afternoon 
opera broadcasts, was introduced by 
Mrs. Belmont as the seeing eye of 
opera. Mr. Cross spoke on the growing 
operatic interest among the remote 
communities of the country. from which 
he receives an extensive correspond- 
ence. 

Mrs. Oswald B. Lord reported on 
the progress of her committee in or- 
ganizing listening groups for the opera 
broadcasts. The aim of the committee 
is to establish 2,000 such groups across 
the continent. 

Members of the Guild were intro- 
duced to their new executive director, 
Homer Wickenden, who announced an 
increase of ten per cent over last 
year’s roster of sustaining, contribut- 
ing and donor members of the Guild 
at this time. 


FARRAR OPPOSES 
BAN ON LANGUAGES 


Address to Philadelphia 
Opera Committee Singer 
Deplores Attempt 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.— Honor 
guest at a tea given by the Women’s 
Committee for the Philadelphia Opera 
Company in the Acorn Club on Oct. 
14, Geraldine Farrar voiced opposi- 
tion against any attempt to ban the 
use of German and Italian in America 
opera houses or in recitals. Stating 
that there were some moves toward 
such a ban, Miss Farrar said: “I hope 
that they go no further. Such an atti- 
tude is not only anti-musical. It is also 
anti-intelligent”’. 

Miss Farrar, discussing opportuni- 
ties for young American singers, stated 
that the formation of companies such 
as the Philadelphia Opera Company in 
the country’s larger cities would give 
these rising artists the chance to acquire 
the necessary training in routine and 
repertoire and find their proper places 
in the development of a great national 
activity in the field of opera. The 
Metropolitan, Miss Farrar pointed 
out, is no place for merely young and 
aspiring singers. “The young singer 
who makes her Metropolitan debut with 
no previous experience is likely to re- 
main just a cog in the machinery. She 
can have no proper training and no fre- 
quent tryouts in such a company, for 
the season is short and performances 
have to be calculated carefully to ren- 
der the maximum artistic enjoyment 
provided by the great stars.” 


“Opera Is a Stepchild” 


Miss Farrar said: “Opera is still a 
lovely but not always a welcome step- 
child in the average American family 
brought up on synthetic amusements. 
Those several opera houses that fea- 








In 








Greeting Geraldine Farrar as She Arrives to 
Address a Gathering at the Launching of a 
Campaign for the Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany Are Three Representatives of the Or- 
ganization: (Left to Right) Robert Gray, 
Baritone; Frances Greer, Soprano, and C. 
David Hocker, President and General Manager 


ture sporadic performances for a short 
season naturally employ higher-priced, 
established artists to awaken public in- 
terest and patronage. But this does 
nothing to solve the important question 
as to the disposition of our young tal- 
ent emerging from the studio. Obvi- 
ously training must be done in a proper 
opera routine, preferably in a small 
theatre employing an entire staff of 
singers, orchestra, chorus, ballet, and 
so on”. If theatres of this kind were 
numerous, Miss Farrar believes, we 
would have a real claim towards opera 
as a national possession. 

Mrs. John White Geary, vice-presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany, introduced Miss Farrar. Ad- 
dresses were also given by the organi- 
zation’s president and general manager, 
C. David Hooker and Sylvan Levin, 
musical director. WILLIAM SMITH 





Pennsylvania WPA Symphony Heard 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—Continuing 
its Sunday afternoon concert series in 
the Irvine Auditorium of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania 
WPA Symphony, conducted by Gug- 
lielmo Sabatini, offered an attractive 
program on Oct. 13. Tilly Barmach, 
soprano, was the soloist, singing ‘Elsa’s 
Dream’ from Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’, the 
‘Air de Lia’ from Debussy’s ‘L’Enfant 
Prodigue’ and other works. The orches- 
tra was heard in the Prelude to act one 
of ‘Lohengrin’, the Overture to ‘Die 
Meistersinger’, a Concert Overture in 
C Minor by the Argentinian composer, 
Celestine Piaggio, and Franck’s D Mi- 
nor Symphony. W.E.S. 





Ellen Ballon to Play New Jonas Piano 
Etudes 

Ellen Ballon, pianist, will include in 
her recital at Town Hall on Nov. 10 
the first performances anywhere of two 
Etudes by Alberto Jonas, dedicated to 
Miss Ballon, his former pupil. Miss 
Ballon’s recital will be her first appear- 
ance on the American concert platform 
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LOS ANGELES YEAR 
OPENS WITH BALLET 


DeBasil Troupe Appears in Ten- 
Day Engagement—New Zador 
Opera Is Given 


Los ANGELEs, Oct. 20.—Col. W. de 
Basil’s Original Ballet Russe had the 
honor of beginning the musical activi- 
ties of the season. Sponsored by the 
Behymer management, the company 
opened a ten-day engagement in the 
Auditorium on Oct. 10. The perform- 
ances were “{€ the highest calibre 
throughout. The excellence of chore- 
ography was matched by beauty of cos- 
tumes and brilliance of lighting effects. 

‘Les Sylphides’, Berlioz’s ‘Fantastic 
Symphony, well played by a small or- 
chestra, composed of players from the 
Philharmonic, with choreography by 
Massine, ‘Aurora’s Wedding’, ‘Coq 
d’Or’, ‘The Hundred Kisses’ were the 
highlights. The company has just re- 
turned from an engagement in Aus- 
tralia, where it prepared several new 
ballets which had their premiere in Los 
Angeles. Among these were ‘Paganini’, 
‘Protée’, ‘The Eternal Struggle’ and 
‘Cinderella’. 

Columbus Day was fittingly cele- 
brated by a concert version of Eugene 
Zador’s one-act opera, ‘Christopher 
Columbus’, presented by the music 
division of the University of Southern 
California, in cooperation with forces 
from the Southern California Music 
Project. The text was sung in Eng- 
lish, with Paul Keast as Columbus. 
Others in the cast were David Laugh- 
lin, tenor; Vera de Villiers, soprano; 
David Hamilton, baritone; Robert 
Brink, bass, and Henry Korn, tenor. 
Lionel Barrymore read the lines of the 
Narrator. Albert Coates conducted the 
WPA orchestra, bringing out unusual 
beauties in the score. 


Barber Symphony Played 


The first half of the program was de- 
voted to two orchestral works, Lucien 
Cailliet’s transcription of Bach’s Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D Minor, Mr. Cail- 
liet conducting, and the first local per- 
formance of Samuel Barber’s Sym- 
phony in One Movement, conducted by 
Mr. Coates. The symphony makes its 
appeal musically, maintaining a high 
level of excellence throughout. 

The Southern California Opera As- 
sociation, headed by Mr. Coates and 
Vladimir Rosing, gave a preview per- 
formance of ‘Pagliacci’ and the Gar- 
den Scene from ‘Faust’ in Royce Hall 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles recently. Roles were fairly 

















well handled by Bonnie Emerie, David 
Laughlin, David Hamilton, Glen Bard, 
Gene Curtsinger, Blanche Phillips and 
Robert Brink. 


The Hollywood Community Sing, 
said to be the oldest organization of its 
kind in America, began its twenty-third 
season recently, with Hugo Kirchoffer 
continuing as leader. Some 500 per- 
sons were present, including visitors 
from many States. After an hour’s 
singing of patriotic airs and familiar 
tunes, a program was presented by 
Rose Monique Lovell, soprano, and the 
José Cansino Ballet. 

Douglas Beattie, bass, and Irra 
Petina, mezzo-soprano, inaugurated the 
Pasadena music season with a joint 
recital in the Community Playhouse on 
Oct. 6. With Roger Aubert at the 
piano, these two Metropolitan Opera 
artists presented a program of musical 
worth, singing with fine regard for 
nuance, especially in songs of lighter 


vein. The recital was sponsored by . 


Leon Ettinger. Hav D, Crain 





WINS MUSIC CONTEST 





Ralph Grimes of Staten Island Receives 
Award of Philadelphia Orchestra 
Ralph Grimes, aged sixteen, of 117 

Windermere Road, Staten Island, a stu- 
dent at Staten Island Academy, re- 
ceived the first prize in the essay con- 
test for New York school children on 
their favorite composers sponsored by 
the New York division of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. He will receive sev- 
enty-five dollars and two seats for the 
orchestra’s local concerts. 

The favorite that Grimes selected 
was Brahms. But the majority of the 
500 children who entered the contest 
picked Beethoven. Mozart and Tchai- 
kovsky were second and third in popu- 
larity. 

Five additional prizes of tickets for 
the local concerts were won by Gilbert 
Spector, thirteen, the Bronx; Jeanne 
F. Mitchell, seventeen; Givia Brenner, 
fifteen; Selma Julia Renner, sixteen; 
and Joan Martin, sixteen. The last three 
are pupils of Washington Irving High 
School. 





Piatigorsky to Be Soloist with Seven 
Orchestras 
Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cellist, is booked 
as soloist with seven orchestras during 
the coming season. He will be soloist 


with the Toronto Philharmonic, the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
and the Detroit, Dayton, Chicago, 


Cleveland and Boston Symphony orches- 
tras. His tour this season, which al- 
ready includes thirty-two engagements, 
takes him from Canada, where he plays 
in Toronto, Montreal and Ottawa, 
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RECEIVING HOLLY- 
WOOD BOWL 
AWARDS 
Pietro Cimini and 
Gladys Swarthout, 
Conductor and Prima 
Donna, Respectively, 
of the Performance of 
‘Carmen’ Which Broke 
the Season's Record 
for Attendance, Each 
Receive an Honorary 
Cup. Presenting the 
Award to Mr. Cimini 
Is Mrs. Leiland Ather- 
ton Irish, Executive 
Vice-President and 
Secretary of the South- 
ern California Sym- 
phony Association 


through the Middle West to California, 


where he will make a tour of the coast 
in March. His New York recital is 
scheduled for Dec. 9 at Town Hall. 


SAN FRANCISCO LISTS 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Monteux to Open Season—Bee- 
cham to Conduct—Soloists 
Are Listed 

SAn Francisco, Oct. 20.—The San 
Francisco Symphony will open _ its 
twenty-ninth season on Dec. 6, with 
Pierre Monteux conducting. Twelve 
pairs of concerts will constitute the 
season, presented by the Musical Asso- 
ciation in the War Memorial Opera 
House on Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day nights, half of which will have 
guest soloists. 

Sir Thomas Beecham will be guest 
conductor on Jan. 3 and 4 and Isaac 
Stern, violinist, will be soloist on Jan. 
17 and 18. On Feb. 7 and 8 and 14 
and 15 Serge Rachmaninoff will ap- 
pear and Dorothy Maynor will make 
her first appearance here on March 14 
and again on the following night. José 
Iturbi will be the other soloist, appear- 
ing on April 18 and 19 at the final con- 
certs of the season, 

The other six programs will be de- 
voted exclusively to orchestral works 
and are scheduled for Dec. 6 and 7, 
Dec. 13 and 14, Jan. 24 and 25, Feb. 
21 and 22, March 28 and 29 and April 
4 and 5, according to the announce- 
ments issued by Leonora Wood 
Armsby, president of the Musical As- 
sociation. MARJORIE M. FISHER 











Mrs. Royden Keith Honored in Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—Mrs. Royden J. 
Keith, president of the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, was honored in 
Springfield, Ill., where a reception was 
given at the Governor’s Mansion for her 


on Oct. 15. The hostess club was the 
Amateur Musical Club, Mrs. Stuart 
Brown, president. On Oct. 4 Mrs. 


Keith was a guest speaker at the Arche 
Club, and on Sept. 25 she spoke before 
a large audience at the Wednesday 
Musical Study Club at Urbana. 





Cordon Sings at Automobile Show Party 

Norman Cordon, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera, was heard on the 
entertainment program at the All 
American Automobile Show Supper 
Party of the Crowell-Collier Publish- 
ing Company on the Starlight Roof of 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Oct. 13. 
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SAN ANTONIO SYMPHONY 
OPENS SECOND SEASON 





Lily Pons Is Soloist Under Baton of 
Max Reiter—Capacity Crowd At- 
tends Initial Concert 

San AnTonIOo, TEX., Oct. 20.—The 
opening of the second season of the 
Symphony Society of San Antonio, 
combined with the appearance of Lily 
Pons as soloist, filled the Municipal 
Auditorium to capacity on Oct. 7. 

High encouragement has _ resulted 
from the marked advancement of the 
players under Max Reiter. Schubert’s 
‘Unfinished’ Symphony, works by Ros- 
sini, Bach, Debussy and Falla were 


given excellent performances. Lily 
Pons sang ‘Una voce poco fa’ from 
Rossini’s ‘Barber of Seville’, the ‘Mad 


Scene’ from Donizetti’s ‘Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor’, ‘Message of Love’ from 
Gounod’s ‘Mireille’. Songs by Bishop- 
LaForge and Saint-Saéns were in- 
cluded. The accompaniments by the or- 
chestra were notably fine, as was the 
flute assistance by Lois Risley. G. T. 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
LOCAL RECITALISTS 


Cherkassky Returns for Concert 
—Light Opera Company 
Opens Season 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—Returning 
on Oct. 11 to the Curtis Institute of 
Music for his first local recital in sev- 
eral seasons, Shura Cherkassky dis- 
closed brilliant pianism. The D’Albert 
transcription of Bach’s Passacaglia 
and Fugue, Beethoven’s ‘Appassionata’ 
Sonata, Ravel’s Sonatine, a Chopin 
group, and works by Chaminade, 
Poulenc, and Strauss-Godowsky, made 
up the program. 





Frederick Homer, baritone, and 
Vadim Hrenoff, pianist, on Oct. 9 
opened a series of fifteen recitals 


planned by the Zeckwer-Hahn Phila- 
delphia Musical Academy for its sev- 
enty-first season. Mr. Homer sang the 
‘Eri tu’ from Verdi’s ‘Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera’; songs by Schubert and Purcell, 
and a group of Spirituals. Mr. 
Hrenoff played Bach’s Chacconne in 
the Siloti arrangement and pieces by 
Schumann, Rachmaninoff and others. 

Guy Marriner, pianist and director 
of music at the Franklin Institute, be- 
gan his seventh annual series of lec- 
ture-recitals at the Institute on Oct. 
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13. Mr. Marriner discussed various 
musical forms and offered a program 
which included Beethoven’s ‘Pathét- 
ique’ sonata and Brahms’s Variations 
and Fugue on a Theme by Handel. Ap- 
pearing under the auspices of the 
American Organ Players Club, Charles 
Heinroth, organist of the College of 
the City of New York, gave a recital 
in the Church of the New Jerusalem 
on Oct. 12. 

The Victoria Light Opera Company, 
now in its second year, presented an 
enjoyable performance of “The Pirates 
of Penzance’ in Town Hall on Oct. 12 
with Armand DiCamillo conducting. 
Edward J. Snyder, the organization’s 
musical director, appeared as the Pirate 
King, and others in the cast included 
Louise Stalbird, William Cairns, Jae 
VanArden, Marie Abbott, Frances Pel- 
mer, Marie Crawford, Caroline Roth, 
Wiliam Stine and Robert D. Ford. A 
chorus of forty and a large orchestra 
contributed effectively. aa 

Jorge Bolet, pianist, gave a recital in 
Casimir Hall of the Curtis Institute of 
Music on Oct. 15. First winner of the 
recently established Josef Hofmann 
Award, Mr. Bolet offered exception- 
ally fine expositions of Schubert’s A 
Major Sonata and Schumann’s ‘Etude 
Symphoniques’. Expert pianism and 
stylistic versatility were also revealed 
in seven Chopin etudes and groups oi 
pieces of Brahms and Debussy. 

Witi1am E. SMITH 
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Gilbert Chase Joins Staff 
of Library of Congress 





Added to Music Division as Special 
Assistant in Latin-American Music 
—To Make Analytical Survey 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 20.—The 
Music Division of the Library of Congress, 
which last year served as host to the Con- 
ference on Inter-American Relations in the 





Harris & Ewing 
Gilbert Chase 


Field of Music, continues to develop its 
activities in this sphere. Through a spe- 
cial appropriation and with the codpera- 
tion of the Inter-Department Committee 
for inter-American relations, the Music 
Division has been able to add to its staff 
a special assistant in the field of Latin- 
American music. 

The specialist chosen to fill this appoint- 
ment is Gilbert Chase, an authority on 
Hispanic music. Mr. Chase will make an 
analytical survey of the material on Latin- 


. American music available in the Library of 


Congress and in other American libraries 
and will recommend ways and means by 
which this material may made more 
readily accessible to the general public, as 
well as to students in this field. He will 
compile various bibliographical lists and 
will gather material for a ‘Guide to Latin- 
American Music’. He will also assist in 
building up the Latin-American collection 
of the Leusic Division to a maximum point 
of completeness. 

Born in Havana, Mr. Chase has spoken 
Spanish since childhood and has been a 
frequent contributor to Cuban and Spanish 
journals. He has traveled extensively in 
Spain and is at present preparing for the 
press a book on “The Music of Spain’, with 
a section on Spanish-American music. He 
was for six years music critic of the Con- 
tinental Daily Mail in Paris and cor- 
respondent for Musicat AmMErIcA. More 
recently he was an associate editor of the 
International Cyclopedia of Music and Musi- 
cians’ and of the fourth edition of ‘Baker’s 
Biological Dictionary of Musicians’. For 
the past ten years he has been a regular 
contributor to the leading musical periodi- 
cals of Europe and America, 


OPERA GROUP OPENS TOUR 








‘Barber of Seville’ Given in Auburn, 
N. Y., with Metropolitan 
Opera Singers 
The touring opera company of ‘The 
Barber of Seville’ opened a five-weeks’ 
season on Oct. 11 in the Emerson Audi- 
torium at Auburn, N. Y., as the open- 
ing attraction of a series of concerts 
sponsored by James E. Hennessy. The 
company is under the management of 

Charles L. Wagner. 

The cast, including four of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company’s leading 
singers, will be heard in twenty-four 
cities along the Eastern seaboard be- 
tween its opening performance and Nov. 


20. The group will appear at the Brook 
lyn Academy of Music on Nov. 12. The 
singers are Hilde Reggiani, soprano, as 
Rosina; Armand Tokatyan, tenor as 
Count Almaviva; John Gurney and 
Pompilio Malatesta, basses, as Basilic 
and Bartolo, respectively. All are of the 
Metropolitan Opera. The young South 
American baritone, Carlos Ramirez, of 
the Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires, 
sings Figaro. Georgia Graves sings the 
role of Bertha and Brooks Dunbar, that 
of Fiorello. Giuseppe Bamboschek is 
musical director of the company and h: 
has as his assistant the young Swiss 
conductor, Walter Ducloux. Under 
studies of the leading roles are Mario 
Palermo, Norman Roland and Ear! 
Wrightson. 

Mr. Wagner organized the company 
as a thirtieth anniversary celebration, 
to commemorate a similar production of 
‘The Barber of Seville’ which he booked 
extensively during the 1910 season with 
Alice Nielsen, Fornari, Mardones and 
Jeska Swarts as the principal soloists. 





Enya Gonzalez to Sing with Chicago 
Opera 


Enya Gonzalez, soprano, will make 
her debut with the Chicago Opera 
Company in ‘Madam Butterfly’ on Nov. 
8. Miss Gonzalez will be heard in joint 
recital with Reginald Stewart, pianist, 
in Winnipeg, Canada, on Nov. 5. She 
will also appear as soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony, Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos conducting, on Nov. 24. Her 
program on this occasion will include 
the ‘Scheherazade’ by Ravel. 





Jeanette MacDonald to Sing in West- 
chester 

Jeanette MacDonald, soprano, will 
make her only public appearance in the 
Metropolitan area this season at the 
Westchester County Center on Dec. 4. 
Miss MacDonald plans to attend the 
opening of the opera season and will 
be presented in Westchester by Mrs. 
Julian Olney. 
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GOLDEN GATEENJOYS At ASCAP Festival in San Francisco 


CHAMBER PROGRAMS 


San Francisco String Quartet 
and Sonata Team Give First 
Concerts of Season 


San Francisco, Oct. 20.—Interest- 
ing chamber music programs preceded 
the opera opening, with the San Fran- 
cisco String Quartet and a new sonata 
team giving initial concerts of the sea- 
son, 

The Quartet, consisting of Naoum 
Blinder, Eugene Heyes, Ferenc Mol- 
nar and William Dehe had the assist- 
ance of Nathan Firestone, violinist, for 
two quintets: Martinu’s and Brahms’s 
in G, Op. 111. The modern quintet 
proved uncommonly acceptable to a 
popular concert audience in the Vet- 





erans’ Auditorium. The program 
opened with the Haydn Quartet in D, 
Op. 76 No. 5. 


A distinct addition to our cultural 
activities is the sonata cycle planned by 
Henri Temianka, violinist, and Maxim 
Schapiro, pianist, which was inaugur- 
ated in the Community Playhouse on 
Oct. 9 with sonatas by Corelli, Bach 
and Mozart. Both instrumantalists are 
excellent musicians and each has a 
complete command of his instrument. 
Their series is chronologically arranged 
to present a summary of the history of 
the sonata from Corelli to Piston. 


Forenc Molnar Plays 

Stepping from the Quartet to give a 
solo viola recital, Ferenc Molnar pre- 
sented rarely heard music in excellent 
fashion. Sonatas by Bach and Brahms, 
the Mozart duo for violin and viola 
in G in which he had the co-operation 
of Naoum Blinder, and _ distinctive 
modern works written especially for 
the viola by Paul Creston, Max Reger, 
Honegger and Arthur Bliss, demon- 
strated Mr. Molnar’s excellent musi- 
cianship. Carl Feuerster was his ac- 
companist. 

Radiana Pazmor, contralto, gave the 
first of three recitals at the Music and 
Arts Institute for the benefit of a 
scholarship fund on Oct. 8. Playing 
her own accompaniments and prefacing 
each song with a translation of the 
text, Miss Pazmor once again proved 
herself the musician’s singer. Songs 
by Handel, Gluck, Dalayrac, Biangini, 
Brahms and Falla comprised her in- 
itial program. 

Celebrating its fiftieth birthday, the 
San Francisco Musical Club held a 
luncheon in the St. Francis Hotel on 
Oct. 3 followed by a program presented 
by the San Francisco String Quartet. 
Mrs. Howell Ware is the president, 
and beside her at the luncheon table 
was the Club’s first president, Mrs. 
Charles C. Hoag. Attending the func- 
tion were many members of the old 
Chaminade Club of 1894-8, which be- 
came the San Francisco Musical Club 
through re-organization in 1898. The 
Chaminade Club was a similar out- 
growth of the Abbey Cheney Amateurs, 
consisting of a dozen pupils of Abbey 
Cheney, pianist, who banded themselves 
together for mutual enjoyment and 
profit in 1890. 

Marjory M. FIsHER 





Louisville Hears Bidu Sayao 
Loutsv1_LteE, Ky., Oct. 20.—The 


honor of opening the Fall and Winter 
musical season in Louisville was given 
to Bidu Say4o, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera and who was brought to 
Louisville by William G. Meyer, resi- 
dent manager of the Louisville Com- 









Directly Above, John Charles Thomas 
Sings. To the Right, Judy Garland, 
Then Irving Berlin, All Guest Artists 
on the Popular Program Which Was 
a Part of the Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion's “Swan Song" 





MI 


munity Concert Association. She sang 
in Memorial Auditorium, which was 
filled to capacity. Her program em- 
braced operatic arias, songs, and an 
entire group of works by South Ameri- 
can composers. 
Milne Charnley was accompanist. 
' a. F. 





BALLET THEATRE LISTS 
PREMIERES FOR CHICAGO 





Smallens Will Conduct During Six 
Weeks’ Season—Four New Works 
Included 

Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—With Alexander 
Smallens as conductor, the Ballet The- 
atre will present several premieres dur- 
ing the six-weeks’ Chicago season.’ The 
gala ballet premiere will occur on Nov. 
3, one day after the opera opening. 

Among the works scheduled to have 
their first showing in Chicago is Eugene 
Loring’s “The Man from Midian’ with 
a score by Milhaud. There will also be 
the expanded ‘Billy the Kid’ to the orig- 
inal music of Aaron Copland and the 
new Antony Tudor ballet, to Schdén- 
berg’s ‘Verklarte Nacht’. Mr. Tudor’s 
‘Gala Performance’ will have its first 
performance in America and Anton 
Dolin’s new works of the season include 
the ‘Italian Suite’ and his restoration 
of the famous ‘Pas de Quatre’ of the 
Chalon lithograph. 





Bohemians Hold First Meeting of 
Season 


The first regular monthly meeting of 
The Bohemians for the new season was 
held at the Harvard Club on the evening 
of Oct. 14. The musical program in- 
cluded the performances of a Sonata 
for violin and piano by Elliot Griffis, 
played by Harry Schub, violinist, with 
the composer at the piano, and music by 
Bach and Brahms, played by James 





At Top, W. C. Handy 
of ‘St. Louis Blues’ 
Fame, and a Group 
of Wind-Blown Sym- 
phony Musicians 


Friskin, pianist. Evan Evans, baritone, 
with Brooks Smith at the piano, sang 
music by Handel. 





Elsa Zebranska to Sing at San Francisco 
Opera 


San Francisco, Oct. 20.—Elsa Ze- 
branska, Latvian mezzo-soprano who 
will be one of the season’s newcomers at 
the Metropolitan Opera, will appear at 
the San Francisco Opera in ‘Aida’ and 
‘Don Giovanni’ before coming to New 
York. Mme. Zebranska’s concert activi- 
ties are being managed by the NBC 
Artists Service. 
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SEATTLE WELCOMES 
OPERA PRODUCTION 


Novotna, Bonelli and Chamlee 
Sing Principal Roles Aided 
By Local Musicians 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 20.—Cecilia 
Schultz inaugurated the Fall season on 
Oct. 4 with a gala event which made 
a great stir among musicians of Seattle 
and attracted many patrons from other 
Northwest cities. For the first time in 
Seattle musical history, three Metro- 
politan Opera stars, supported by cho- 
rus, ballet and orchestra of local talent, 
conducted by Ernst Gebert, gave a 
grand opera performance. The opera, 
‘La Traviata’, was a tremendous suc- 
cess, 

Jarmila Novotna as Violetta made her 
first appearance locally and won a tri- 
umph. Her beautiful singing and ex- 
quisite charm brought bursts of applause 
and insistent curtain calls. Richard Bo- 
nelli received an ovation and he gave 
a moving portrayal of Germont. His 
singing of ‘Di Provenza Il Mar’ was 
received with great enthusiasm. Mario 
Chamlee was a fervent and convincing 
Alfredo and gave an especially effec- 
tive performance in the closing scene. 


Young Musicians Assist 


The chorus, which had been splen- 
didly coached, and the orchestra com- 
posed of men from the Seattle Sym- 
phony, were skillfully led by Mr. Ge- 
bert. The ballet by Le Foley and his 
artist class was excellent. The beauti- 
ful settings for each scene were de- 
signed by Walter O. Reese, art direc- 
tor of the Cornish School. The Lyric 
Theatre includes many young musicians 
with excellent natural ability and vocal 
talent. In this performance they were 
surprisingly good. Members who sang 
minor roles were: Mildred Eyman, 
Flora; Marjorie Radovan, Annina; 
Paul Elmer, Douphal; and Charles 
Sherwood, Max Larson, Frederic 
Chounard and Minor Wyatt. 

Mrs. Schultz was brought to the 
stage after the final curtain to receive 
a well deserved tribute of applause. 


NAN D. Bronson 
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®Ohituary 








Rhené-Baton 

Vicuy, France, Oct. 15.—Rhené-Baton, 
composer and conductor, died at his home 
in Chatou on Oct, 9. Born at Courseulles- 
sur-Mer, Sept. 5, 1879, his real name was 
René Baton. He changed the spelling of 
his first name and hyphenated the two, for 
professional use. He studied piano at the 
Paris Conservatory and composition with 
A. Bloch and André Gédalge. For one 
season he was chorusmaster at the Opéra- 
Comique and then conducted orchestral 
concerts at Angers and Bordeaux. From 
1912 to 1932 he was chief conductor of the 
Concerts Pasdeloup in Paris, and he also 
conducted in London, Munich, Rome and 
other cities. 





Rose Lutiger Gannon 

Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—Rose Lutiger Gan- 
non, contralto, long prominent in the musi- 
cal life of Chicago, died on Oct. 9 in Roch- 
ester, Minn. Mrs. Gannon sang with the 
Chicago Opera Company during the sea- 
son of 1920-1921, under Campanini, was 
soloist at Sinai Temple and the Sunday 
Evening Club and made many appearances 
in oratorio and concert. She was for man 
years a member of the faculty of the Chi- 
cago Musical College and was assistant to 
the late Dr. J. Lewis Brown during his 
term as director of music in the Chicago 
public schools. Mrs. Gannon was born in 
Chicago in 1877. M. M. 





Mme. Bourdon-Dubois 


Montreat, Oct. 15.—Mme. Bourdon- 
Dubois, for many years prominent in the 
musical life of this city, died at her home, 
on Sept. 9, after an illness of several years. 
She was eighty-one years old. Born Marie 


Caroline Derome, she was a pupil of 
Calixa Lavallee, author of the Canadian 
patriotic song, ‘O, Canada’. Her second 


husband, the late J. B. Dubois, founded 
the Dubois String Quartet in 1910. She 
was an accomplished pianist and spent 
practically her entire life in music. She 
is survived by three sons, Rosario Bour- 
don, conductor; Louis H. Bourdon, for 
thirty years a prominent impresario of 
Montreal, and Jules Dubois, ’cellist. 





Hermann Genss 

San Francisco, Oct. 12.—Hermann 
Genss, for many years a prominent teacher 
of piano here, died at his home on Oct. 6. 
He was eighty-four years old. Born in 
Tilsit, Germany, on Jan. 6, 1856, he stu- 
died at the Royal Hochschule in Berlin. 
In 1877, he became a teacher in Liibeck 
and taught successfully in Hamburg and 
Mainz. From 1893 to 1899, he was 


co-director of the Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Conservatory in Berlin. In 1899, he came 
to San Francisco as teacher of piano and 
composition at the Irving Institute, of 
which he became director in 1905. His 
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TRENTON TO HEAR 
OPERA PRODUCED 


Local Association Plans Three 
Events with Guest Soloists— 
Concert Series Listed 


Trenton, N. J., Oct. 20.—The Tren- 
ton Opera Association will present three 
performances this season. Many Tren- 
ton musicians will participate as well as 
guest artists including: Carolina Se- 
grera, soprano in the Cincinnati and St. 
Louis Civic Operas; 

Carlo Morelli, baritone of the Metro- 
politan ; 

Jan Peerce, tenor of the Radio City 
Music Hall series operas; 

Vivian Della Chiesa, soprano of the 
Cincinnati and St. Louis Operas; 

Lorenzo Alvary, bass of the Chicago, 
St. Louis and San Francisco Operas; 

Naya, tenor, recently engaged by the 
San Francisco and Cincinnati Operas, 
as well as Carlos Alexander, Sylvia 
Brema, Lois Monroe, John Hamill and 
Edward Leigh. 


Dates of Performances Listed 

Dates of the three performances are 
Dec. 17, Feb. 24 and April 8. 

The first performance will include 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, Opening with an 
operatic overture, it will continue with 
the Prologue from ‘Pagliacci’, a scene 
from Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute’, the garden 
scene from ‘Faust’ and selections from 
Gershwin’s ‘Porgy and Bess’. 

The company will give as its second 
performance Victor Herbert’s ‘Sweet- 
hearts’. 

On April 8 Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme’ 
will be heard. 

The chorus of thirty, all residents of 
Trenton and its environs, have been re- 
hearsing several weeks. 

An orchestra of thirty Trenton Sym- 
phony musicians will accompany the 
performances. Michael Kuttner, musical 
director of the Opera Association, will 
conduct all three performances. 

The all-star series of performances 
offered by the Trenton Civic and Com- 
munity Concert Association will include 
five concerts. Sergei Rachmaninoff will 
give a concert Oct. 30 and Mischa El- 
man on Nov. 27. Kirsten Flagstad will 
appear Jan. 27. The Don Cossack Cho- 
rus, with Serge Jaroff, will give a con- 
cert Feb. 19, and the Ballet Russe, un- 
der Leonide Massine, will appear in 
March, 

The first Fall meeting of the Central 
New Jersey Chapter of the American 








compositions included an opera, ‘Hunold, 
der Spielmann’, orchestral pieces, chamber 
music, and songs. M. M. F. 


William . A. Brophy 

Wasuincton, Oct. 16.—William A. 
Brophy, former general manager of the 
Brunswick Phonograph Company, and 
more recently executive vice-president of 
Personal Industrial Bankers, died in the 
Emergency Hospital here on Oct. 14. He 
was sixty-one years old. Mr. Brophy was 
stricken the previous night at the Univer- 
sity Club while dining with his wife, the 
former Marie Tiffany, for a number of 
years soprano of the Metropolitan Opera. 
He was born in New York Aug. 28, 1879. 
Besides Mrs. Brophy, he is survived by 
one daughter of a previous marriage. 


Clara Hunt 

Ropman, N. Y., Oct. 10—Clara Hunt 
Howard, contralto, who under her maiden 
name of Clara Hunt sang in opera and 
concert during the ’eighties and ’nineties, 
died at her home here on Sept. 12, in her 
eightieth year. She was born in Rodman, 
June 21, 1861, and began her vocal studies 
in Boston, later continuing them in Europe. 





Guild of Organists was held on Oct. 7. 
The season’s program committee in- 
cludes Mrs. Norman W. Hartman, Mrs. 
Walter Krams, Jean V: Haverstick, Isa- 
bel Hill, Frank Hensel, Edward A. 
Mueller and George J. Tilton. 

Joun G. PRESTON 


RHODE ISLAND WPA 
PLAYERS END SERIES 


Caffier Conducts Symphony in 
Final Al Fresco Programs— 
American Music Played 


ProvIDENCE, Oct. 20.—The Rhode 
Island WPA Symphony, Edouard Caf- 
fier, conductor, concluded its Summer 
series of out-door programs recently 
when it appeared at the Benedict Me- 
morial to Music in Roger Williams 
Park. 

About twenty-five concerts had been 
given at various points in the state. 
Stringfield’s ‘Cripple Creek’, Coates’s 
‘The Three Bears’, Herbert’s ‘American 
Fantasy’, the dances from Smetana’s 
‘The Bartered Bride’ and pieces by 
Weber, Strauss, Kern and Goldman 
made up the list. 

Just a week previously the orchestra 
played works by Verdi, Massenet, 
Moussorgsky, Gliére, Strauss, German 
and Herbert at the same place. The 
mid-week series on Seekonk River 
Drive included concerts in August and 
September. A brass quartet, Leonard 
McHugh and Edward Kelley, trumpets, 
and Armando Sarro and Louis Altieri, 
trombones, featured the former, and Mr. 
McHugh was soloist on the latter, a re- 
quest program containing Coates’s 
‘London Suite’, Overture to Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s “The Secret of Suzanne’, Sibe- 
lius’s ‘Finlandia’ and works by Gold- 
man, Strauss, Kern, Bizet and Rach- 
maninoff. ARLAN R. CooLipcE 
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(Continued from page 18) 
fine breadth of style and tonal texture of 
warmth and solidity. 

While the Siciliano of the sonata lacked 
basic rhythmic pulsation the two faster 
movements were played with vital spirit 
and clear articulation. In general, how- 
ever, technically complicated measures 
were marred by stridency of tone and in- 
accuracy of pitch and fingering and it was 
in passages of sustained lyric and emo- 
tional utterance that the recitalist pro- 
jected the essence of the music in hand 
with the most potent persuasiveness and 
tonal coloring. As the second half of the 
program proceeded his playing rapidly 
gained greater sweep and abandon. Mr. 
Balsam was, as usual, a most helpful col- 
laborator, and the audience gave both 
artists much warm applause. oe 


New School Chamber Orchestra Begins 
Series 

The Chamber Orchestra of the New 
School for Social Research, conducted by 
Otto Klemperer, gave its first concert in 
the auditorium of the school on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 16. The program was devoted 
to works by Johann Sebastian Bach, as the 
next three of the series will be, under Mr. 
Klemperer. The remaining four concerts 
will include contemporary works and will 
be conducted by Rudolf Kolisch and 
Thomas Scherman. 

An exceptionally fine arrangement by 
Mr. Klemperer of the organ chorale prel- 
ude ‘Nun Kommt der Heiden Heiland’, in 
which Joseph Marx played the chorale 
melody on the oboe, made an auspicious 
opening number. Mr. Marx is a very ca- 
pable oboist. The Suite in B Minor fol- 
lowed, with John Meiszner as flute soloist. 
The ensemble played with admirable styl- 





istic sense, tonal body and vitality. Apart 
from a few mannerisms in dynamics, Mr 
Klemperer’s conducting was wholly effec- 
tive, and for a new organization the or- 
chestra was exceptionally homogeneous. 
Charm is not a word that one usually 
associates with Bach’s music, but it would 
be quite legitimate to apply it to Elisabeth 
Schumann’s admirable singing as soloist 
in the wedding cantata “‘Weichet nur, be- 
triibte Schatten’. Mme. Schumann made 
this by no means simple or technically 
easy music sound as fresh and vernal as a 
shepherd’s song. Her fellow soloists were 
Werner Gebauer, violin, and Mr. Marx, 
oboe. The program came to a close with 
the ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto in F, No. 1. 
Rudolf Kolisch played the violino piccolo, 
a now forgotten relative of the modern 
violin, tuned a minor third higher, in the 
work, and the other soloists included Mr. 
Marx, Harry Schulman and Harris Sluy- 
ter, oboes ; Ellen Stone and Philip Palmer, 
horns ; and Edith Weiss- Mann, harpsi- 
chord. The audience was large and it gave 
the new orchestra a hearty welcome. 


Joseph Bonnet Heard in Recital 

Joseph Bonnet, organist. First Presby- 
terian Church, Oct. 14, evening. All-Bach 
program: 

Prelude and Fugue in D 

Choral Prelude, ‘O Guiltless Lamb of God’ 

(‘Grand Agnus Dei’) 

Passacaglia and Fugue 

Sonata in D Minor, No. 3 

Two Preludes on ‘Liebster Jesu, wir sind 

hier’: Four-part Harmonization, and Canon 

at the Fifth for three manuals and pedal 

Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor 

An audience that filled the church audi- 
torium and overflowed into the chapels 
greeted Joseph Bonnet at the first recital 
here of his present visit, undertaken after 
an interval of many years. And the mem- 
bers of the audience could have formed 
an almost complete directory of the prac- 
ticing organists of Greater New York, 
with their numbers augmented by visitors 
from outside places. 

In his playing of an all-Bach program 
embracing a comprehensive range of the 
great Leipzig cantor’s organ utterances, 
from the loftiest and most majestic to the 
most tenderly devotional, the organist of 
St. Eustache in Paris gave an impressive 
demonstration of his distinguished art 
both as an expert technician and as a styl- 
ist of impeccable taste. There were at all 
times a devout adherence to the ‘spirit of 
the music and an uncompromising avoid- 
ance of exhibitionism in any form what- 
ever. It is probable that the screen across 
the chancel prevented some of the eminent 
master’s planned effects from reaching out 
into the auditorium, but, even so, his play- 
ing maintained throughout a level of com- 
manding authority and dignity of style 
that profoundly impressed his listeners. 


Hinda Barnett and David Stimer Give 
Sonata Recital 

Hinda Barnett, violinist, and David 
Stimer, pianist, gave a sonata recital in 
the Barbizon on the evening of Oct. 8. 
The program included Beethoven’s D Ma- 
jor Sonata, Op. 12, No. 1; Hindemith’s 
Sonata in E; Sibelius’s Sonatina in E, and 
that by Fauré in A. The audience filled 
the small salon and was highly apprecia- 
tive throughout the program. N. 


National Opera Club Opens Season 

The National Opera Club of America, 
Baroness Katherine Evans von Klenner, 
founder-president, held its first meeting of 
the season in the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
afternoon of Oct. 10. The meetings this 
season will deal with musical growth of 
various sections of the United States. The 
subject of the first meeting was ‘New 
England and Its Music’. N. 





Erno Balogh Appears in Concert 

Erno Balogh, pianist, appeared on 
Oct. 7 at Brooklyn College in recital, 
at Sarah Lawrence College in Bronx- 
ville, on Oct. 8; at Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa., on Oct. 9; at Adelphia 
College in Garden City on Oct. 10, and 
in recital in the Town Hall, New York, 
on Oct. 15. He will give a concert in 
Long Branch, N. J., on Oct. 29. 














INCORPORATING A 
NEW CHAMBER 
MUSIC SOCIETY 


Mrs. Arthur Hoyt Scott 
Signs the Papers Which 
Officially Launch the 
Philadelphia Chamber 
Music Society, a New 
Organization, with P. 
Exton Guckes (Left), 
Its Treasurer, and 
George P. Orr, Attor- 
ney, as Onlookers. The 
Society Will Sponsor 
Two Series by the 
Curtis String Quartet 


PHILADELPHIA MEN 
ASSISTED BY CHORUS 


Women’s Glee Club Sings 
Brahms Songs—Orchestra Per- 
forms Schubert Symphony 








PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’s concerts on Oct. 
11 and 12 in the Academy of Music 
offered a pleasing program under the 
able leadership of Eugene Ormandy. 
Listed were: 

Variations on a Theme of Haydn..... Brahms 

Symphony No. 2, in B Fiat.......... Schubert 

Four Part-Songs for Women’s Voices 

with accompaniment of two Horns and 

Sct dh sos ven><ucketss>ktsues beetades Brahms 

Women’s Glee Club of the University 
of Pennsylvania 

SMGGN PUNRE << ico cdudeecccesckecees Respighi 

Mr. Ormandy and his associates ef- 
fected a finely-formulated publication 
of Brahms’s skillfully fabricated varia- 
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tions, which on each rehearing impress 
anew by their structural qualities. 
Thoroughly enjoyable also was the read- 
ing of Schubert’s melodious symphony, 
which had not been performed pre- 
viously by the orchestra, although 
played by other local groups. Set forth 
in a version edited by Mr. Ormandy 
with the original orchestration 
strengthened and enriched, the sym- 
phony found warm favor with the audi- 
ence. 

The Brahms songs were very well 
sung by the Women’s Glee Club of the 
University of Pennsylvania with the 
accompaniments excellently played by 
Edna Phillips, harp, and Mason Jones 
and Herbert Pierson, horns. ‘I Hear a 
Harp’, ‘Come Away, Come Away 
Death’! (from Shakespeare’s “Twelfth 
Night) ‘Greetings’, and ‘Song from 
Ossian’s Fingal’, These songs, roman- 
tic in mood and musically ingratiating, 
were a pleasurable contribution to the 
program. 

The principal interest of Respighi’s 
‘Feste Romane’ derives for the most 
part from its instrumentation and colcr 
and effectiveness as a vehicle for the 
display of orchestral resources, tone 
and virtuosity. 

Monday Series Inaugurated 

The orchestra’s Monday evening 
series was inaugurated on Oct. 7, Mr. 
Ormandy directing authoritatively his 
transcription of Handel’s Concerto in 
D, Sibelius’s First Symphony, Barber’s 
‘Essay for Orchestra’, and music from 
act three of Wagner’s ‘Die Meister- 
singer’. A large audience gave con- 
ductor and musicians a hearty greeting. 

The first in this season’s Concerts for 
Youth was given on Oct. 16 before an 
exuberantly enthusiastic audience which 
filled the Academy of Music to ca- 
pacity. Acclaim for Mr. Ormandy, who 
conducted and served as commentator, 
was shared by him with the orchestra. 

The program, inaugurated with the 
national anthem, provided substantial 
fare and the measure and duration of 
the applause indicated that it found 
hearty favor with the more than 3000 
youthful listeners (the age limits for 
these concerts being thirteen to twenty- 
five). Taken over from programs 
played during the previous fortnight at 
the regular concerts, were Handel’s 
Concerto in D, arranged by Mr. Or- 
mandy; Brahms’s Variations on a 
Theme of Haydn, and Samuel Barber’s 
‘Essay for Orchestra’, all finely inter- 
preted and performed. 

The other numbers were Hindemith’s 
“symphony” of three excerpts from his 
opera ‘Mathis de Maler’, and Strauss’s 
‘Till Eulenspiegel’. Because of its com- 
parative unfamiliarity, structural fea- 
tures, orchestration, and musical quali- 
ties generally, the Hindemith work af- 
forded particular interest and many 


PHILADELPHIA GROUP 
MARKS ANNIVERSARY 


Sevitzky Leads Chamber String 
Simfonietta in Opening of 
Fifteenth Season 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.— Directed 
by its founder and conductor, Fabien 
Sevitzky, the Philadelphia Chamber 
String Simfonietta launched its fifteenth 
anniversary season with a concert in 
the Bellevue-Stratford Ballroom on Oct. 
17, the program and the soloist, Maria 
Koussevitzky, soprano, being the same 
as at the organization’s initial concert 
in March of 1925. Seven of the eigh- 
teen musicians participating (the en- 
semble consists of members of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra’s string choirs), had 
been with the Simfonietta since its in- 
ception. 

The program included Handel’s Con- 
cert Grosso in D Minor; Tchaikovsky’s 
Serenade, Op. 48; Siloti’s arrangement 
of the Air from Bach’s Suite in D; 
Greig’s ‘Heart Wounds’ and ‘Last 
Spring’; Mr. Sevitzky’s transcription of 
the “Thanksgiving Chorus’ from Boro- 
din’s ‘Prince Igor; the Andante Canta- 
bile from Tchaikovsky’s String Quartet 
in D, Op. 11; and the Prelude to Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘The Deluge’, with the violin 
solo played by the concertmaster, Alex- 
ander Zenker. 

Mme. Koussevitzky was heard in a 
group of Russian songs, achieving ef- 
fective interpretations. Listed were: 
Dargomijsky’s ‘I shall never tell why 
my heart is so sad’, and ‘Duschecka 
Dievitza’, Rachmaninoff’s “The Island’, 
and Gliére’s “The Nightingale’. Fol- 
lowing the concert there was a reception 
for Mr. Sevitzky and Mme. Kousse- 
vitzky, who is in private life his wife. 





Interesting Programs Given 
Interesting programs and excellent 
standards of performance have marked 
the Simfonietta’s concerts. Corelli, the 
Bachs, Handel, Moz: art, and other older 


as well. 





MIME 


pleasurable moments, Mr. Ormandy 
and his forces realizing an admirable 
reading. As is usual at these concerts, 
there was an encore, Harl McDonald’s 
‘Legend of the Arkansaw Traveler’, the 
artfully fabricated piece deriving its 
thematic material from the well-known 
folk tune. The work scored a rousing 
reception. Witt1am E. SMITH 





Philadelphia Hears Marian Anderson 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The richly 
resourceful vocalism and superlative in- 
terpretative powers which distinguish 
Marian Anderson’s art, were revealed 
at their finest at a recital by the Negro 
contralto in the Academy of Music on 
Oct. 17, with Franz Rupp as accom- 
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Fabien Sevitzky 


masters have been frequently listed. 
Modern composers have not been neg- 
lected, works by Schénberg, Shostako- 
vitch, Gretchaninoff, Vaughan - Wil- 
liams, Fuleihan and others having been 
performed, several for the first time in 
this country. Mr. Sevitzky has also 
been enterprising in scheduling Ameri- 
can compositions. Works by Foote, 
Sowerby, Dubensky, Copland, Frances 
McCollin, Shephard, Whitmer, Harl 
McDonald, and others, make up an im- 
pressive roster, with premieres included. 
Mr. Sevitzky himself has contributed to 
the Simfonietta’s repertoire through 
transcriptions and arrangements of both 
old and new works. Not a few com- 
positions have been dedicated to him 
and the Simfonietta. 

In the course of its seasons the en- 
semble has enhanced the appeal of its 
concerts with able soloists, choral 
groups, ballets and other attractions, 
and on numerous occasions has been 
honored with the presence of composers, 
some of whom appeared as performers 

WILttaM E. SMITH 
panist. “Notable for beauty and depth 
of feeling were a recitative and chorale 
from Bach’s cantata ‘Ich will den 
Kreuzstab gerne tragen’. Splendidly 
voiced and emotionally expressed was 
the aria ‘Pleurez, mes yeux’ from Mas- 
senet’s ‘Le Cid’, and in the best tradi- 
tions of Lieder singing were excerpts 
from Schumann’s ‘Dichterliebe’. Of 
special interest was a group of Latin- 
American songs, including Villa-Lo- 
bos’s ‘Recondilha’ and Nhapope’; the 
tragic and effective ‘Funeral of King 
Nago’ by the Puerto Rican composer, 
Tavares, and ‘Punto Guajiro’ by the 
Cuban composer, Varona. Music by 
Handel and a group of Spirituals ar- 
ranged by Dett brought enthusiastic 
applause. W. E. S. 








Following Worcester Festival Appearance, 


October Ist 


“KATHERINE BACON’S 


Artistry Superb in Beethoven’s G Major Concerto” (Headline) 


. It is difficult to imagine a more enchanting performance than 


that given by Miss Bacon. The liquid auality of tone, the delicacy 
of the phrasing, and the spontaneous freshness and ease seemed 
to recreate the music as it was first conceived. It is no easy task 
to interpret a masterpiece obiectively, but it is rarely an artist actu- 
ally gives the music rebirth. This is perhaps the highest praise 


that can be bestowed.” 


Worcester Evening Gazette, Oct. 2, 1940. 


Town Hall Recital, Sat. Aft., Oct. 26th 


under the direction of 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, 


INC., 113 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 
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GREETING THE 
FIRST SOLOIST 


Hickory, N. C., Com- 
munity Concert Mem- 
bers Welcomed Nino 
Martini as the First 
Soloist in Their Fifth 
Series. Pictured Are 
(Left to Right) Miguel 
Sandoval, Mr. Martini's 
Accompanist; Mrs. 
John Geitner, Cam- 
paign Chairman; Mrs. 
Eleanor LaBrot, and 


the Tenor 
Hicxory, N. C., Oct. 20.—Nino 
Martini, tenor of the Metropolitan 


Opera, with his accompanist, Miguel 
Sandoval, arrived in Hickory from 
Puerto Rico to appear as the first solo- 
ist of Hickory’s 1940-41 Community 
Concerts Association course. Both 
artists received many recalls. 
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Other artists to appear during the 
season on the course will be Maria 
Gambarelli, premier danseuse of the 
Metropolitan Opera and Daniel Eri- 
court, pianist. This year is a banner 
year in the history of Community Con- 
certs in Hickory with an enrollment of 
800 members. 


NEWARK LAUNCHES APPRECIATION PROGRAM 





Griffith Foundation and NCMA 
Begin Joint Effort—Noted 
Musicians Speak 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 20—With 1,200 
dinner guests to usher in the event, the 
Griffith Music Foundation and the Na- 
tional Committee for Music Apprecia- 
tion on Oct. 9 jointly launched a pro- 
gram to put records of symphonic mas- 
terpieces into every home in Northern 
New Jersey. At the speakers’ table 
were Dr. John Erskine, national chair- 
man of the committee; Edward T. 
Ingle, national director and a former 
member of the Griffith staff; Mrs. P. O. 
Griffith, president of the Foundation; 
Harry Friedgut, managing director; 
Geraldine Farrar, Egon Petri, Ferde 
Grofe, Pietro Yon, Augustus Zanzig, 
John F. Williamson, Samuel Gardner, 
Mischa Mischakoff and other musical 
notables. Ralph E. Lum was toastmas- 
ter. 

Dr. Erskine stressed the difference in 
the present attitude toward music and 
that of an earlier generation, when no 
manly man dared admit he cared about 
symphonies. He spoke of his own ex- 


periences with amateur orchestras all 
over the country and emphasized the 
tremendous place which music occupies 
in the community life. A large share 
of the credit for this he gave to the pub- 
lic schools. Earlier in the day he had 
examined the music curriculum of the 
Newark schools and he expressed ap- 
proval of the scope and comprehensive- 
ness of the offerings. 

Geraldine Farrar, speaking on ‘Music 
in a war-torn world’, emphasized the 
great need for music and particularly 
the need for more general public inter- 
est in music. Miss Farrar also gave at- 
tention to the problem of modern musi- 
cal composition, expressing disapproval 
of the cacophonies which are offered to 
the public. Edward T. Ingle outlined 
the plan and score of the National Com- 
mittee’s program for music appreciation. 
A feature of the evening was the pres- 
entation of Griffith awards to three New 
Jersey musicians, Ferde Grofe, Rodney 
Saylor and John F. Williamson. Each 
received a book suitably inscribed. In 
Mr. Saylor’s absence his award was ac- 
cepted by Dr. Hiram Foulkes. 

The evening dinner was the climax 
to a day of seminars and addresses ar- 
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ranged by the Foundation in co-opera- 
tion with the New Jersey Music Edu- 
cators Association, the Music Teachers 
Association of the Oranges, the Essex 
County Division of the New Jersey 
Educators Association, the New Jersey 
Federation of Music Clubs, and the 
Metropolitan New Jersey Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. Events 
included seminars in piano, voice, organ, 
violin, theory and composition, led re- 
spectively by Egon Petri, Friedrich 
Schorr, Pietro Yon, Samuel Gardner, 
Franklin Robinson and Ferde Grofe; 
community singing led by Augustus D. 
Zanzig, and addresses by Geraldine 
Farrar on ‘The Effect of War on Music’ 
and by Dr. James Francis Cooke on 
‘The Greater Need for Music’. In Dr. 
Cooke’s absence his address was read 
by Harry Friedgut. 
Concert Series Announced 


Future Foundation activities an- 
nounced were a major concert series on 
Wednesday evenings with Heifetz, Ar- 
gentinita, Lily Pons, Feuermann and 
Pinza; a Master Pianists’ Series with 
Hofmann, Vronsky and Babin, Serkin, 
Barer and Guiomar Novaes; three 
children’s concerts conducted by Frank 
Black; and the Town Hall of Essex 
County, with Count Jerzy Potocki, Lord 
Marley, Ericka Mann, Frank Kingdon, 
Clifton Fadiman, John Mason Brown, 
Olga Samaroff, Rockwell Kent, Sigrid 
Undset, Admiral H. E. Yarnell, Dr. 
Frank Lahey and Pierre Van Paasen. 

Puitip Gorpon 


SAN CARLO OPERA 
APPEARS IN CHICAGO 


Company Opens Local Season 
with ‘Traviata’—Peroni Leads 
Performances 


Curcaco, Oct. 20.—The San Carlo 
Opera Company received a cordial wel- 
come on Oct. 11, when it began an en- 
gagement at the Auditorium Theatre 
with Verdi’s ‘La Traviata’, with Lu- 
cille Meusel as Violetta. 

Miss Meusel was an appealing hero- 
ine, encompassing the florid passages 
with graceful ease. Dimitri Onefrei as 
Alfredo, sang brilliantly and Ivan Pe- 
troff did notable work as the elder Ger- 
mont. Others in this excellently rou- 
tined organization were Charlotte 
Bruno, Francesco Curci, Fausto Bozza, 
Louis de Cesare, Richard Wentworth 
and Flora Shennan. Chorus and ballet 
also contributed to a smoothly moving 
performance with Carlo Peroni as con- 
ductor. 


New Soprano Appears in ‘Carmen’ 


Hilda Hutsukian Kosta, Turkish so- 
prano, replacing Marie Powers, ap- 
peared in the name part of Bizet’s ‘Car- 
men’ on Oct. 12. She invested the role 
with a full measure of dramatic inten- 
sity, coloring her singing to suit the 
histrionic needs of the part. Sidney 
Rayner as Don José; Mario Valle, as 
Escamillo, and Leola Turner, as Mi- 
caela, sang and acted their parts with 
distinction. 

Mobley Lushanya, soprano, height- 
ened the favorable impression which 
she made last season when she ap- 
peared on Oct. 12 as Leonora in ‘Il 
Trovatore’. Another newcomer to Mr. 
Gallo’s company, Marie Powers as 
Azucena, scored a decided success. 
Aroldo Lindi as Manrico and Mostyn 
Thomas as D Luna with the aid of an 
excellent supporting cast added to the 
evening’s enjoyment. 

Lucile Meusel as Gilda, Rolf Ger- 











ard as the Duke, Ivan Petroff as Rigo 
letto, Charlotte Bruno as Maddalena, 
and Harold Kravitt as Sparafucile, 
provided an animated ensemble for the 
first ‘Rigoletto’. Carlo Peroni, who con 
ducts all the performances, was in es- 
pecially good form. 

The remainder of the San Carlo 
Opera Company’s engagement will be 
devoted to standard favorites, with two 
operas, ‘Madame Butterfly’ and ‘Mar- 
tha’, to be sung in English, 

CHARLES QUIN1 


WOMAN’S SYMPHONY 
PLAYS IN CHICAGO 


Solomon Conducts Opening 
Event with Mischakoff 
as Soloist 


Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—The Woman’s 
Symphony, Izler Solomon, conductor, 
presented Mischa Mischakoff, violinist, 
as soloist, in its first major concert this 
season in Orchestra Hall on Oct. 15. 
The program included the Chorale- 
prelude ‘When We Are in Sore Dis- 
tress,’ by Bach, arranged by Campbell, 
played in memory of Mrs. Henry B. 
Vanzwoll; Franck’s D Minor Sym- 
phony; Mozart’s ballet suite ‘Les Petits 
Riens’; Weber’s ‘Perpetuum Mobile’, ar- 
ranged by Szell, and Bruch’s Second 
Concerto. 

Mr. Solomon guided the orchestra 
through the Franck Symphony with 
sure, deft touch, keeping it within well- 
defined bounds at all times. The Bach- 
Campbell chorale prelude, ‘When We 
Are in Sore Distress’, had solidity of 
tone and unity of purpose. The ‘Per- 
petuum Mobile’ had zest and freedom 
and the Mozart ballet suite, ‘Les Petits 
Riens’, was filled with delicate nuances. 

Mr. Mischakoff’s playing of the 
Bruch Concerto displayed sensitive 
feeling for the music. The orchestra 
gave ample support to the soloist. 

On the same evening Clara Nelson, 
dramatic soprano, and Naomi Shickley 
West, coloratura soprano, with Hymen 
Silberschein, flutist, and Madge Enslow 
Rice at the piano, began the Fall sea- 
son of the Bertha Ott concerts in Kim- 
ball Hall. Both singers offered ample 
evidence of artistic ability in the selec- 
tion of solos and duets. 

CHARLES QUINT 











George Raymond Returns from Coast 

George Perkins Raymond, tenor, ar- 
rived recently from the Pacific coast 
after spending the Summer at his home 
in Santa Barbara. He will start his 
concert tour early in November, begin- 
ning in Michigan. He will be heard also 
in Pittsburgh and other Pennsylvania 
towns and will make a second trip to the 
middle west after the Christmas holi- 
days to sing in Minnesota and Illinois 
cities. 





Szantho to Sing with Chicago Opera 

Enid Szantho, contralto, will appear 
with the Chicago Opera on Nov. 4, in 
‘Tristan and Isolde’. This is her third 
appearance in Chicago in that opera. 
Following her Chicago appearance she 
will sing with the Cleveland Orchestra 
in Cleveland and thence proceed to the 
Pacific coast. 





Novaes to Play Tavares Piano Concerto 
on Tour 

Guiomar Novaes will play a new 
piano concerto by Hekel Tavares, Bra- 
zilian composer, this season during her 
tour in the United States, which opens 
in January. Tavares is known as a 
folklorist as well as a composer. 
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BIRMINGHAM ATTENDS THIRD CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL 





Panorama of Intimate Works 
for Small Ensembles Brings 
Music from Primitive Times 
to the Present—Cadek Directs 
Three-Day Event 


By Stuart Mims 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 14. 


IRMINGHAM’S third annual 
B Chamber Music Festival offi- 
cially began when, on Oct. 9, 
out of a day coach on the Cotton States 
Special, stepped a dusty traveler with 
battered knapsack thrown over his 
shoulder. The traveler might have been 
a pilgrim out of ‘Boris Godunoff’, but 
actually he was Percy Grainger just 
out of New York. 

At about the same time other distin- 
guished visitors began coming from all 
directions. There were the four artists 
who were to have the last half of the 
Festival all to themselves—Jascha 
Brodsky, first violin; Charles Jaffe, 
second violin; Max Aronoff, viola, and 
Orlando Cole, ‘cello, of the Curtis 
String Quartet; also, Arthur Ficken- 
scher, head of the music department of 
the University of Virginia; Mrs. Vin- 
cent Hilles Ober, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, of 
Norfolk, Va.; Dr. Burnet C. Tuthill, 
composer and conductor of the Mem- 
phis Symphony, and Mrs. Tuthill; Dr. 
Edwin S. Lindsey, specialist in Eliza- 
bethan music and professor of English 
at the University of Chattanooga; The- 
odore Russell, head of the music de- 
partment of the Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women, and Edmund King, 
of Mississippi State College at Stark- 
ville; and many others. 


Festival Is of Broad Scope 


The non-participating visitors from 
distant places were coming to Birming- 
ham’s third Chamber Music Festival 
for a special reason—to get a panorama 
of the development of various kinds of 
chamber music from the days of the 
earliest decipherable musical notation 
down to the present. One has no sta- 
tistics on the point, but it is probable 
that no chamber music festival of so 
broad a scope has been given in the 
United States before. 

Mr. Grainger was responsible for 
this. When in Birmingham last fall, he 
heard about the forthcoming Festival 
and asked to have a part in it. All the 
old music played was from his personal 
copies of it, and for his services his 
only reward will be the gratitude of 
Birmingham and memory of housefuls 
of cordial listeners. All performances 
were given in the Little Theatre, and 
on the first two programs Grainger 
served as animated “program notes”. 

The programs of Friday evening and 
Saturday afternoon, Oct. 11 and 12, 
were designed to give a bird’s-eve view 
of the growth of chamber music from 
the Thirteenth Century—“the earliest 
music that we are able to decipher 
with exactitude”, to use Grainger’s 
words—up to the present. Making only 
slight obeisance to chronology, the pro- 
gram-makers raised the festival curtain 
with Bach’s Third ‘Brandenburg’ Con- 
certo—a worthy opener for any festi- 
val—bounced back to some anonymous 
church music of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury, brought us up to Grainger via 
Dunstable of the Fifteenth, thence back 
to William Lawes and Henry Purcell 
of the Seventeenth, and home again to 
Sibelius and Ernest Bloch via Herman 
Sandby of Denmark. 
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Participants and a Guest at Birmingham's Third Annual Chamber Music Festival 

Were (Left to Right) Arthur Fickenscher, Composer-Pianist; Percy Grainger, 

Pianist, Composer and Musicologist; Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, President of the 

National Federation of Music Clubs, and Ottokar Cadek, Musical Director 
of the Festival 


The Grainger touch is most certainly 
discernible in the infusion of the two 
Sandby trifles and, on the second pro- 
gram, the Adagio from Cyril Scott’s 
Piano Quintet. Pleasant enough to lis- 
ten to, these three hardly deserve the 
prominence accruing to them by their 
appearance in the six-century pano- 
rama. Had they never been written, 
the history of chamber music would 
never have known the difference. But 
that cannot be said of most of the other 
things that were played. 

Bach’s great G Major ‘Brandenburg’ 
Concerto, ever interesting for its nine- 
way division of the strings, was played 
by the Festival String Ensemble— 
which is actually the string body of the 
Birmingham Civic Symphony, or most 
of it. They were led by Mr. Cadek, and 
Mr. Grainger played the “keyboard in- 
strument” part at the piano. 


One Work Requires Two. Conductors 


Of first interest on Friday evening’s 
program was ‘Puellare gremium’, com- 
poser unknown. This piece has the dis- 
tinction of requiring two conductors, 
according to Grainger. His quaint ex- 
planation is that the composer found 
it necessary, every now and then, to put 
in an extra beat or two “to give the 
singers a chance to get their breath”. 
As the accompaniment stays in strict 
4/4 time, the voice parts naturally are 
thrown out of gear. Grainger conducted 
the instrumental accompaniment, while 
Raymond F. Anderson, head of the 
music department of Birmingham- 
Southern College, led the Madrigal 
Singers through the errant measures. 
In the end, both came out even. 

Two songs of William Dunstable, 
‘O Rosa Bella’ and ‘Veni sancte spiri- 
tus’, were heard for the first time any- 
where in over 200 years. The former 
is a Dunstable-Bedingham creation, 





Dunstable being credited with the three 
middle voices and his contemporary, 
Bedingham, with the top and lowest 
voices. Their neglect is certainly not 
deserved, for they are both fine exam- 
ples of skillful primitive composition. 
The four songs in this group, with 
varying string accompaniments, were 
transcribed from the original manu- 
scripts by Dom Anselm Hughes, O. 
S. B. Two pieces by Grainger, “The 
Immovable Do’, which he conducted, 
and ‘Handel in the Strand’ are already 
familiar to American audiences through 
many previous performances. 

Saturday afternoon’s program put 
the emphasis upon the development of 
instrumental chamber music, admitting 
of one group of vocal solos with cham- 
ber music accompaniment, ‘Anima mea 
liquefacta est’, by Lionel Power of the 
Fifteenth Century, was sung by Martha 
Dick McClung, contralto, with fine feel- 
ing for its antiquity. Heinrich Finck’s 
‘O Schénes Weib’, sung by Carl Riley, 
tenor, got rather badly lost in vibrato. 
Ivan Rasmussen, baritone, singing 
Grainger’s setting of ‘Willow, Willow’, 
labored under some vocal tension. 

The opening group for various string 
combinations brought short pieces by 
Guillaume de Machaut, Josquin des Pres, 
Antonio de Cabezon, Alfonso Ferrabosco 
and John Jenkins, these five representing 
growth of chamber music in France, Spain 
and England from 1300 to 1678. They were 
skillfully and sensitively played by the 
Cadek String Quaret, of which the mem- 
bers are Ottokar Cadek, first violin; 
Stephen Dill, second violin; George Gaug- 
gel, viola, and Alfred Urbach, ’cello, aug- 
mented by Helen Cullens, viola; Pauline 
Zinser and Mary Palmer, ’cello, and Or- 
line Barnett Moore, harp. 


Brahms ‘In Toto’ 


Before the performance of the Brahms 
Horn Trio, Op. 40, Mr. Cadek created a 
near riot by announcing that, “hecause of 





Curtis and Cadek Quartets, Festi- 
val Ensemble, Percy Grainger 
and Vocal Soloists Contribute 
to Program — Quintet by 
Arthur Fickenscher Performed 


the lateness of the hour,” the first move- 
ment would be omitted. The audience 
shouted him down, and then followed a 
glowing performance of the Trio in its 
entirety by Mr. Cadek, Frank Miller, horn, 
and Lois Greene Seales, piano. 

This brings us to Saturday afternoon’s 
piece de resistance, the Quintet for Piano 
and Strings by Arthur Fickenscher. This 
is experimental music and Mr. Grainger 
is taking a very active interest in it, hav- 
ing played it twenty-five times himself in 
various parts of the country. In this com- 
position, Mr. Fickenscher experiments at 
length with close intervals; using the sys- 
tem of signs invented by Helmholtz, he 
calls for intervals as minute as tenths of 
a tone, To Mr. Grainger this is “the most 
spiritual music that I know,” and “the 
greatest composition yet written for this 
particular combination of piano and string 
quartet.” This reporter thinks he ex- 
aggerates. Of course, there is the certainty 
that one misses most of it on a first hear- 
ing. But a significant sign would seem 
to be the fact that when the mists of close 
intervals dissolve into ordinary intervals— 
and they sometimes do—the music then be- 
comes banal and obvious. 

Mr. Fickenscher, at the piano, and the 
Cadek String Quartet gave the Quintet a 
performance that seemed to please the com- 
poser deeply. The audience applauded 
loudly, 

The climax of the Festival was two con- 
certs, Saturday evening and Sunday after- 
noon, by the Curtis String Quartet. Hav- 
ing been the featured guests year before 
last, when the Chamber Music Festival was 
inaugurated, these four superb artists re- 
turned to a community that was prepared 
to receive them at the point where they left 
off two years ago—that is, at the point of 
highest acclaim. 

Their welcome at the rise of the curtain 
might have been inspired by memories of 
past association, but after they began to 
play, the response they got was entirely 
due to present performance. They made 
their half of the Festival eventful by be- 
ginning with Becthoven’s great E Flat 
Major Quartet, Op. 127, and, on the sec- 
ond program, playing Mozart's “big” D 
Minor Quartet (K. 421), and ending the 
series with Brahms’s Piano Quintet, with 
a young Birmingham pianist, Hugh 
Thomas, appearing with them. Both pro- 

rams were well varied with, on the first, 

lazunoff’s three ‘Novellettes’ and 
Dohnanyi’s melodious Quartet in B Fiat 
Major; and, on the second, two movements 
from Samuel Barber’s F Minor Quartet, 
the Adagio of which Toscanini broadcast 
not so long ago in string-orchestra garb. 


Quartet Plays Flawlessly 


The Curtis players gave flawless per- 
formances of these compositions. The 
homogeneity of the several players’ styles 
and tones welded them into one complete 
instrument. And the precision and clean- 
ness of their ensemble playing were 
reminiscent of Flonzaley days. Merging 
the local with the national, Hugh Thomas 
played the piano part of the Brahms Quin- 
tet in highly commendable fashion. Tech- 
nically equal to its many unpianistic pas- 
sages, Mr. Thomas noticeably responded to 
the incandescence with which the Philadel- 
phians infused the performance. 

Though Birmingham’s third annual 
Chamber Music Festival glistened with in- 
ternational names, everybody knows that, 
without one other name, there would have 
been no festival at all. The reference is 
to Ottokar Cadek, of course. The idea 
which resulted in the first three Festivals, 
and what looks now like an established 
tradition, was all his. The Birmingham 
Chamber Music Society, which sponsors 


(Continued on page 3) 
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Sibelius: His Melodic Habit of Thought 


(Continued from page 8) 


A sudden, dramatic pull-up in speed is 
to be noted with the talismanic three re- 
peated Bs in the horns and lower strings, 
each of the three notes a measure in 
length, fortissimo. 

Immediately, the following theme ap- 
pears in flutes and bassoons, three octaves 
apart: 




















The bracket encloses the 
B, G, D. To reach the high- 


Here the “pour mieux sauter” device is 
again used to climb three steps at a time 
to the climactic note of the passage. In- 
herent in this ushering-in of a new theme 
is the theme itself as will be seen by a 
comparison of Ex. 17 with Ex. 18, which 
latter is the triumphant principal theme 
of the last movement: 


ExX./ 
ase a0 ot 


ft T T Tt 


Another important theme is next stated: 











est note of the three, a step 





back is twice employed “pour 








mieux sauter”, The quad- 
ruplet “4” has been omitted 
in the second measure as confusing to the 
example. One of the strangest themes fol- 
lowing two long rests, three measures each 
in length and separated by a triple pianis- 
simo tap on the tympani, serves as the 
thematic material for a Trio. This is, of 
course, the famous oboe theme beginning 
— nine (three times three) repeated 
as 





A new motif by trumpets and trom- 
bones, Ex. 20, has an important place in 
the movement : 


Epo f 























Note the composer’s stress marks over 
the first three notes of the last measure 
as if to separate in the listener’s mind, 
these three scale steps from the preceding 
two. This intention is further established 
at the bottom of page 80, where the oboe 
omits the first two notes altogether, twice, 
in succeeding measures. 

Mr. Cecil Gray, to whom all Sibelius 
students are greatly indebted, has drawn 
attention somewhere to the characteristic 
inclusion of a triplet figures in many of 
Sibelius’s themes, but this, of course, does 
not constitute a melodic habit-of-thought 
beyond further evidence in support of a 
talismanic “three” which would appear to 
be a magic key to the composer’s creative 
thought. 

Before leaving this movement, the last 
two pages indicate the composer’s persis- 
tent determination to usher in his Finale 
with a quarter note melodic thought-motif 
as follows: 


EK 








jESRLERiBpESE 


The remainder of this movement dis- 
cusses examples 18, 19 and 20 at length. 

In conclusion and to remove any doubt 
regarding the other symphonies of Sibel- 
ius, appended is a list of the remaining 
six, the thematic quotations from which 
were selected by another writer—Mr. Ce- 
cil Gray in his little book ‘Sibelius—The 
Symphonies’, published by the Oxford 
University Press. 

Taking Mr. Gray’s thematic examples, 
the following results are obtained: 


Number of 
Examples 
Number of in which 
Examples Motif 

Symphony Quoted Appears 
| call, ele ap ee 13 12 
Ae a Pe 13 13 
Meh come keid oe eae c 15 11 
eee a weiekies 11 9 
SS A See 18 17 
Pacwehine bd be ccae 15 12 


It may thus be considered established 
that this habit-of-thought contributes to 
the unmistakable melodic flavor in the 
symphonies of Sibelius. 





TORONTO ORCHESTRA ENDS SEVENTH YEAR 





Reginald Stewart Conducts 
Final Philharmonic Concert 
with Hutcheson as Soloist 


Toronto, CANapa, Oct. 20.—The 
Toronto Philharmonic concluded its 
seventh year on Oct. 10. During the 
present season twenty-four concerts 
have been given in the Arena of the 
University of Toronto and the total 
attendance has exceeded that of any 
previous year. Commenting on this 
fact, Reginald Stewart, founder and 
permanent conductor, stated, “I have 
felt this year, even more than last year, 
that these concerts have brought pleas- 
ure and relaxation and respite from the 
horrors and tragedies of war”. 

Distinguished guest artists have ap- 
peared with the orchestra during the 
season and the closing concerts have 
maintained the high standard and popu- 
larity of these artists. On Sept. 5 Anne 
Jamison, soprano, returned to Toronto 
and sang with the orchestra the ‘In- 
volami’ aria from ‘Ernani’; ‘Jewel 
Song’ from ‘Faust’ and Mendelssohn’s 


‘On Wings of Song’. The orchestra 
under Mr. Stewart gave as its major 
work Tchaikovsky’s ‘Symphony No. 6’, 
in addition to the Overture to ‘Oberon’ 
by Weber and Overture to ‘The Mar- 
riage of Figaro’ by Mozart. 

While in Toronto, Miss Jamison, 
who received her early musical train- 
ing in this city, sang to the soldiers at 
Camp Borden and to the patients in 
Christian Street Military Hospital. 

On Sept. 12 Mr. Stewart appeared 
in the dual role of conductor and as- 
sisting artist. He played the Concerto 
in D Minor for piano and orchestra by 
Mozart. In addition, he gave a group 
of piano solos by Debussy, Ravel and 
Bowen. 


Piatigorsky Is Soloist 


Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist, was 
soloist on Sept. 19, playing the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto for ’Cello and Orches- 
tra. He was repeatedly recalled and 
added to the program with solo works 
which included Mozart’s Sonatina; a 
Chopin Nocturne; ‘La Campanella’ by 
Paganini and Debussy’s ‘L’Automme’. 
Mr. Stewart conducted the orchestra 


in the overture to “Tannhauser’; Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Leonore’ Overture, and the 
‘Eine Kleine Nacht Musik’ of Mozart. 

On Sept. 26th Margaret Speaks, so- 
prano, returned to sing again with the 
orchestra. One of the largest audi- 
ences of the year gave the soloist a 
warm reception. Miss Speaks sang 
‘Depuis le jour’ from ‘Louise’ with the 
orchestra. She also sang a group of 
songs with piano which included mod- 
ern English and American works by 
contemporary composers. Mr. Stewart 
had selected the Franck ‘Symphony in 
D Minor’, ‘St. Paul’s Suite’ by Holst, 
and Overture ‘A Picaresque Comedy’ 


by Bax. 
On Oct. 3 another popular artist, 
Carola Goya, dancer, returned to 


Toronto to appear as soloist with the 
orchestra. Miss Goya is a favorite in 
this city and a large audience greeted 
her dances with warm enthusiasm. The 
program selected by Mr. Stewart con- 
sisted of Spanish music by Albeniz, 
Granados, Sarasate, and _ concluded 
with Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Spanish Ca- 
price’. 

Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, was 
soloist on the closing program. Mr. 
Hutcheson has played many times in 
Toronto and he received an ovation 
when he concluded the Concerto for 
Piano and Orchestra in D Minor by 
MacDowell. He also played a group of 
solos; Liszt’s ‘Rustle of Woods’; ‘Valse 
in C Sharp Minor’, and ‘Etude on 
Black Keys’ by Chopin. The orchestra 
gave an exhilarating performance of 
‘Rumanian Rhapsody’ No. 1, by 
Enesco; a first Canadian performance 
of the Bach-Durieux Chaconne for 
strings, ended the concert and season 
with a thrilling performance of Elgar’s 
‘Pomp and Circumstance’. 

Rosert H. Roperts 





HOROWITZ REVISES TOUR 





Pianist Postpones Autumn Dates to 
Recover from Injury to Hand 


Vladimir Horowitz, pianist, has post- 
poned his Autumn concert engagements 
until later in the season in order to al- 
low for the complete recovery of an 
injury to the finger of his left hand 
which he suffered recently. Mr. Horo- 
witz, now in Chicago, will resume his 
concert activities after the New Year. 

His first date of the revised tour is in 
Ann Arbor on Jan. 15. Other January 
appearances will be in Toledo, Oberlin, 
Detroit (with orchestra), Chicago and 
Denver. The following month he makes 
a Pacific Coast tour, appearing in Spo- 
kane, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Portland, Seattle. He will 
then play in Dallas, Houston, Kansas 
City, Birmingham, at Duke University 
in Durham, with the Chicago Symphony 
on March 6 and 7, in Washington on 
March 16, and at Carnegie Hall on 
March 19. Between his Carnegie re- 
cital and his appearances with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony on May 
1 and 2, Mr. Horowitz plays in White 
Plains, Philadelphia, Columbus, New 
Haven, with the Boston Symphony on 
April 10 and 12, in Ames, Iowa, Kala- 
mazoo and Hamilton, Ontario. 





Budapest Quartet Begins Tour 


The Budapest Quartet will begin its 
regular concert tour in Baltimore at the 
Peabody Conservatory on Nov. 1, after 
having played twelve concerts at the 
Library of Congress in Washington, 
D. C., this Summer and Fall. They will 
go as far as the Pacific coast and the 
Northwest, to Seattle and Portland, this 
season. They also will be heard in ten 
concerts in New York this Winter. 





DENVER WELCOMES 
CROOKS IN RECITAL 


Tenor Opens Oberfelder-Slac' 
Series Before Capacity Audi- 
torium: Audience 


Denver, Cor., Oct. 20.—Richa: 
Crooks opened the Oberfelder-Sla 
subscription series of concerts on Oc 
14, with a program that attracted 
capacity audience to the Municip: 
Auditorium. The advance sales on th 
series were so gratifying that the mar 
agement has announced a second seri 
which will present eminent lecture: 
as well as musical artists and will b: 
known as the Celebrity Series. 

Mr. Crooks presented a well arrange: 
program to please every taste and wa- 
received with marked enthusiasm. A\| 
most as many encores were given a: 
were on the printed program. Mr 
Crooks was in excellent voice and even 
heightened the most favorable impres 
sion he has made on former appear- 
ances in Denver. Frederick Schau- 
wecker provided sympathetic accom- 
paniments and also presented a group 
of piano solos which were popular with 
the large audience. 


Becker Gives Two Recitals 

Robert Becker, first violist of the 
Symphony Orchestra Association, was 
presented in two recitals recently 
under the auspices of the Allied Arts 
and at the annual meeting of the Pro 
Musica Society. Both of these recitals 
served as farewell hearings of this 
capable young artist as he is leaving 
for a year or two of intensive study in 
New York. Mr. Becker plays with full, 
rich tone, sympathetic quality, and 
highly developed technique. Amongst 
his best received offerings were: 
Arpeggione Sonata by Schubert, Con- 
certo in D by K. Stamitz, a Sonata by 
Ernest Bloch, and the first hearing ot 
‘Legende’ by Malloy Miller, a compo- 
sition dedicated to Mr. Decker. 

Joun C. KENDEL 








Birmingham Festival 

(Continued from page 29) 
the Festival, is his god-child. Its playing 
members who compose the Festival String 
Ensemble, and the Cadek String Quartet, 
play with a finish totally unexpected so 
deep in Dixie because Mr. Cadek has 
slaved over them at all hours of the day 
and night for several years. He has given 
liberally not only of his long experience as 
first violinist of Mrs. Pulitzer’s late New 
York String Quartet, but of a seemingly 
inexhaustible store of energy and devotion 
to chamber music. This is not to discount 
the response of the players in the least. 
They have “taken it all” and “come back 
for more.” Each season sees them play- 
ing better, with several new interested 
faces among their ranks. 

Out of all this has come one thing that 
reaches beyond local interest, and that is 
the Cadek String Quartet. After two 
years of constant playing together, the) 
are one of the few string quartets south 
of Mason and Dixon’s Line that can com- 
mand serious critical consideration. They 
have given concerts in Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi and Tennessee, and are now 
at that point which every string quartet 
reaches inevitably—the point where 4 
Mary Louise Curtis Bok, an Andre d: 
Coppet should step in. But art-sponsor: 
are non-existent in the South. There is 
ample capital here to maintain a string 
quartet that is not just “home boys” doing 
“the best they can.” In Birmingham alon 
there are a number of wealthy men wh: 
could do it. But Southern capital is not 
so minded yet. It undoubtedly will be i: 
time. But for the next eighty years w: 
shall probably have to stumble along ow! 
musical tobacco road without them. 
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LHEVINNE DISCUSSES PREPARATION OF PIANISTS 


Training in Childhood Is Very 
Important and Must Establish 
Love of Music and Solid Basis 


By JosEr LHEVINNE 


CHILD’S first study is very important. Modern 

psychologists consider that a child’s character 

and habits are formed even before the tender 
age of six. Therefore a competent, intelligent teacher 
is most desirable ; one who could give a solid founda- 
tion, awake love for the best music and insist on dis- 
cipline in work. 

Each student is a new problem, and must be ap- 
proached as an individual. The sooner the teacher 
can discover the faults and merits of the student, 
the better are the results. Personal contact is most 
important in accomplishing this. As to the many 
methods which have been developed in piano teaching, 
any method is satisfactory which includes the nearest 
possible natural application for getting the best re- 
sults from the instrument. There is no danger of 
turning out all pianists alike if the teacher lets the 
talented student keep his individuality. 

There are, of course, standards of piano technique, 
which must be highly respected. Czerny and Bach 
are certainly included in these. In fact, there is a 
growing tendency for pianists to have a hard, un- 
pleasant percussive tone. We may attribute this to a 
lack in their early training. They have failed to 
acquire and cultivate beauty of tone. Very often a 
young pianist begins promisingly and then steadily 
loses ground, both in technical skill and in the in- 
terest of his playing. Once again, it is to faulty train- 
ing and a neglect of fundamentals that we must at- 
tribute this misfortune. 


Standard Habits Must Be Acquired 

Standard habits must decidedly be acquired by 
young students, and hours of practice established and 
well divided by the teacher between exercises and 
repertoire. The use of excerpts from compositions 
for specific technical problems is advisable only for 
advanced students. Public performance, also, should 
be encouraged in mature students only. In that stage 
of development playing for an audience is most 
essential for progress. 

The charge is often made that there is too little 
discipline and concentration in music education to- 
day. Our young musicians have a great desire for 
quick results and that is where fundamental principles 
suffer. In general, however, among the present 
generation there are as many hard workers as there 
were in ours. The popular concept of a great per- 
former as a man who nierely eats, drinks and sleeps 
between etudes is a harmful one. General education 
is of tremendous importance in becoming an intelli- 
gent musician for the inner life of a man reflects 
in his playing. 

A fine pianist must be born with an innate talent, 
but he must not rely entirely on his intuition. He 
must combine it with a thorough knowledge of the 
instrument, serious general and musical education 
plus hard work. Several of our outstanding pianists 
fought their way against inferior native equipment. 

Then there is the question of specialization. Some 
pianists get to be known as Bach players, or Chopin 





Josef Lhevinne 


players, or Beethoven players and concentrate almost 
exclusively on a particular composer. The student 
may ask himself whether he should allow himself to 
be influenced by such an example in his develop- 
ment. A serious pianist must first go through the 
training and knowledge of all the different schools. 
In a mature state of development he can allow him- 
self the preference of his natural inclination. 


Pianists Must Listen to Themselves 

To listen to oneself is one of the greatest factors 
in obtaining the highest ideals of piano playing. 
Young musicians should concentrate on tone itself 
more than they do. Rubinstein, to point out a cele- 
brated example, worked hard in trying to imitate the 
human voice. Every piano student should have some 
knowledge of the art of singing, not only for tone 
quality, but also for phrasing. Hard tone is often the 
result of a wrong approach to the piano and lack 
of taste. There are many pianists who have great 
velocity and finger strength but an inflexible and 
narrow range of tone. They have not learned to hear 
themselves as others hear them. 
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Standard Habits Must Be Fixed, 
Hours of Practice Assigned 
To Exercises and Repertoire 


Young pianists should be taught first to interpret 
music with the greatest reverence for the composer’s 
wishes as indicated on the printed page. That is the 
most important answer to the question of the devel- 
opment of the interpreter. But in a mature state 
the student must be encouraged to express himself 
in his own way, being guided constantly by the style 
of the composition. 

Josef Hofmann told me an interesting little story 
which bears upon this point. He was playing in a 
class for Rubinstein the same piece which he had 
played at the previous lesson. Rubinstein gave him 
entirely different suggestions for playing it, and 
Hofmann, being very young, dared to ask the master 
why his suggestions this day were so very different 
from those given in the last lesson. Rubinstein said 
to him: “Oh, yes, young man, you forget that the 
last lesson was on Friday and this is Saturday. That 
was a rainy day and to-day the sun is shining!” 

Student Must Interpret for Himself 

The teacher must never play a piece for the stu- 
dent before he learns it. Let the student think and 
give his own interpretation of the work. To play it 
for him later, after he has prepared it himself, is a 
stimulus and in many cases very desirable. Then 
he will be able to compare his own ideas with those 
of his teacher, and to observe how the latter brings 
out details and obtains nuances of tone and phrase. 
There have been some famous teachers who never 
played for students, but I think it is of great value 
to show the student that you can practice what you 
are preaching about. 

As to the question of versatility in interpretation, 
that also is a matter of wide knowledge and experi- 
ence. Playing the classics extremely well does not 
mean that you can do as well with romantic and 
modern music. A different medium is required and 
not everyone possesses it. Although the essentials, 
perfect technique and intelligent phrasing, are re- 
quired in all the schools, in the later schools one 
must use a very different range of dynamics, dif- 
ferent pedaling and effects. One must, for instance, 
use the combination of harmonies on the same pedal. 
And for impressionistic music a vivid imagination is 
essential. 

To sum up, a thorough musical education must 
have a solid foundation in early years. The child 
must not only love music, but learn discipline in 
work. Through personal contact and study, the 
teacher can discover the particular faults and merits 
of the pupil, and thus obtain better results. Standard 
habits must be acquired by young students and hours 
of practice established by the teacher. A fine pianist 
must be born with innate talent, but he must combine 
it with a thorough knowledge of the instrument, 
serious general and musical education plus hard 
work. It is extremely important that pianists should 
learn to listen to themselves. The student’s first ob- 
jective in performance should be to interpret music 
with the greatest reverence for the composer’s wishes 
as indicated on the printed page. 
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“THE word “retirement” has little but 

dynamic connotations when applied 
to the music brotherhood. Peter Dy- 
kema, emeritus professor of music edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has not, 
in his new free- 
dom from routine, 
turned to living the 
proverbial life of 
Riley. On the con- 
trary, his profes- 
sional pace seems 
as brisk as ever, 
what with lectur- 
ing, editorial work, 
conducting clinics 
and special _ses- 
sions, and devoting 
odd moments to 
co-authoring a new 
book soon to be released by the pub- 
lisher, 

In the growth of public school music 
in the United States, Dr. Dykema has 
played an impressive role. He is a pio- 
neer in MENC affairs, having served 
that great body in every important ca- 
pacity from being the first editor of 
its official organ, through Research 
Council and other committees shaping 
the policies of the organization, to its 
national presidency. He is a long-time 
official of Sinfonia (Phi Mu Alpha), 
music fraternity whose roster of mem- 
bers reads like a music educators’ Who’s 
Who—which, indeed, it is. 

Dr. Dykema is remembered for his 
remarkable leadership of community 
singing during the first World War, and 
for his service in helping standardize 
versions Of our patriotic songs for use 
both in community singing and in song- 
books for the Army. He has made un- 
counted addresses in behalf of increas- 
ing democracy in music, in addition to 
writing many articles stressing the mu- 
sical potentialities of the average boy 


and girl, man and woman. 
x * * 
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Eulalia S. Buttelman 


Three leading music educators from 
representative sections of the country 
have lately collaborated to compile a 
collection of song material which is 
now fresh from the publisher in the 
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Heard and “oold.. . 


By Evutauia 8. BUTTELMAN 


form of a book called ‘Songs We Sing’. 
The authors are: Harry Robert Wil- 
son, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Fowler Smith, director of mu- 
sic, Detroit public schools; and Glenn 
H. Woods, director of music, Oakland, 
Calif., public schools, 

This handy little volume is offered as 
“A book suited to every singing oc- 
casion in the school, the home, the club, 
and in all recreational gatherings. .. . 
[It] presents many novelties in texts 
and arrangements refreshingly agree- 
able to modern ears .. . is designed for 
the musically sophisticated as well as 
for those endowed with musical ability 
to a lesser degree... .” 

The 120 selections range from well- 
loved favorites and folk songs from 
many lands, to such innovations as lyric 
settings of the familiar Fibich violin 
piece, ‘Poéme’, a Brahms waltz origi- 
nally for piano, and others of similar 
character. It will be interesting to note 
how the singing public reacts to these 
departures from the usual. 

Se 

Paul Thornton, former assistant state 
supervisor of music in the Louisiana 
Department of Education, now occupies 
a post on the staff of the RCA Manu- 
facturing Company, Educational Di- 
vision, at Camden, N. J. Quoting the 
announcement in Music Educators’ 
Journal, “His new duties include co- 
ordination of the Educational Depart- 
ment’s music activities with the whole- 
sale distributors of RCA products and 
with state music supervisors and those 
in large metropolitan areas”. 

Now that the formal introduction is 
out of the way, it would be fun to tell 
what Mr. Thornton said regarding an 
incident involving a certain red maga- 
zine cover, his wife’s new red costume, 
a missed bus and a late dinner. There 
is reason to believe that the tale is 
mostly fiction, but since he expressly 
ordered “no quotes” this page is de- 
prived of a good story. Sorry. 

oe. 


For aught this department knows, 
Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, professor of 
piano at the University of Nebraska, 
may frivol away her leisure hours with 
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such light hobbies as collecting white 
peacocks or practicing Balinese dances. 
The difficulty with these wild specula- 
tions, however, lies in the probiem of 
discovering how and when she could 
possibly contrive to have any leisure. 

Being well-known as one of the pro- 
fession’s most able women, Miss Kins- 
cella is likewise one of its busiest. She 
adds to her University routine frequent 
appearances as speaker on Conference 
programs both national and sectional, 
the writing of sundry papers and re- 
views, and many another important 
chore for music education. 

Latest output from her private labora- 
tory—a “leisure-time” product, so to 
speak—is a volume entitled ‘History 
Sings’, whose worth is attested by the 
fact that it has been adopted by the Na- 
ional Federation of Music Clubs for 
official use in the Federation study 
courses. Miss Kinscella is active in the 
MENC, and a Life Member of that or- 
ganization. 

x * * 

An embarrassment of musical riches. 
. .. Enrollment in the high school band 
at Jackson, Mich., shows so overwhelm- 
ing an increase this season beyond that 
of tormer years that Hugh Wolcott, di- 
rector, has been compelied to split the 
group into two divisions, one unit to be 
a marching band comprised of sixty- 
four boys and girls. Mr. Wolcott an- 
nounces that later the girls will be or- 
ganized as a separate band. 

i 

Dale V. Gilliland, member of the fac- 
ulty at Ohio State University, has been 
appointed choir director at the Miami 
Presbyterian Church in Columbus this 
Fall. Professor Gilliland came to Co- 
lumbia after long experience (though 
still young) in charge of choirs and 
school music in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and Findlay, Ohio. Some of his prepar- 
atory work was done at the Royal Col- 
lege of Music in London, England, the 
remainder with eminent educators in 
this country. 

te, | 

J. Leon Ruddick, chief of instru- 
mental music in the schools of Cleve- 
land, is back in winter harness follow- 
ing an interlude in which his avowed 
main consideration was to get a com- 
plete change and rest from a schedule 
of fifteen years of constant Summer 
school teaching. In pursuit of this ob- 
jective, Mr. Ruddick engaged in some 
study of ’cello and French, mingled with 
a little golf, and topped off the whole 
with a three weeks’ camping trip into 
Algonquin Park in Ontario with his 
son, 





BALDWIN-WALLACE PLANS 
GREAT COMPOSER SERIES 





Conservatory Will Devote Festival to 
Mendelssohn—Poinar and Munk 
to Conduct 

Berea, O., Oct. 20.—The Baldwin-Wal- 
lace Conservatory of Music is this year 
inaugurating a new Great Composer Fes- 
val Series with a festival devoted to the 
music of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy to 
be held on Nov. 30 and Dec. 1 in the Kulas 
Musical Arts Building. 

The festival will comprise three concerts 
and an illustrated lecture. The first concert 
will be given entirely by outstanding stu- 
dent talent. The second concert will be 
given by faculty members and the Con- 
servatory Symphony of sixty-five members, 
conducted by George Poinar. 

The final concert of the festival will com- 
prise the ‘Italian’ Symphony Op. 90 in A 
and the ‘Hymn of Praise’, Op, 52. Cecil 
W. Munk will conduct the A Cappella 
Choir in the latter, and Mr. Poinar will 
officiate in the same capacity for the Con- 
servatory Symphony. The soloists will be 
Mary Marting, soprano; Emily Stretch, 





contralto, and Allan Schirmer, tenor. Th: 
illustrated lecture which opens the festiva 
will be given by Dr. Carleton Bullis, hea 
of the Conservatory theory department. 

Dr. Albert Riemenschneider, directo 
of the Conservatory, will leave shortly fc 
a two-weeks’ tour, during which he wil 
visit various universities and colleges i: 
Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. The musi 
education work in nine institutions in al 
will be studied by Dr. Riemenschneide: 
who will make a report on his findings t 
the North Central Association of Universi 
ties and Colleges. 





Rutland Music Teachers Mark Silver 


Anniversary 
RutLaAnp, Vrt., Oct. 20.—The Rutland 
Music Teachers’ Association held its 


twenty-fifth anniversary at Crestwood Ho 
tel on Oct. 7. There were over thirty pe: 
sons at the banquet, at which Mary F 
Watkins, president, presided. Toasts wer: 
responded to by Lewis J. Hathaway oi 
Middlebury College; Bertram A. Brehmer, 
vice president and a charter member of the 
organization, and Donald Price, a recent 
member. The musical program was given 
by the Olson Trio, Herbert Olson, violin ; 
Otis A. Edson, cello, and Mrs. Florence 
Mead, piano. Mrs. Ann Harwood and Mrs. 
Doris Grover Welch sang, accompanied by 
Mrs. Mead and Miss Isabel Sherwood. A 
history of the organization, written by Mrs. 
Edna Faith Connell, was read by Mrs. 
Glad). Van Holton. During the evening 
a telegram was received from Robert D. 
Williams of Newburgh, N. Y., the club’s 
first president. me. G, 





Busch Quartet to Give Series for 
Barnard and Columbia 

Barnard College is presenting this year, 
through the generosity of an anonymous 
donor, a series of eight concerts by the 
Adolph Busch Quartet and assisting art- 
ists, to which Barnard and Columbia stu- 
dents will be invited free. The concerts 
will be given in McMillin Theatre. The 
series will start Oct. 28, and will be given 
on Nov. 25, Dec. 16, Jan. 13, Feb. 17, 
March 3 and 31, and April 21. Before 
each concert a preparatory lecture will be 
given by members of the music depart- 
ment of Columbia and Barnard including 
Douglas Moore, Daniel Gregory Mason, 
Paul H. Lang and Herbert Dittler, by 
members of the Barnard staff, including 
Gene Tunney, executive officer of the Bar- 
nard section of the music department, and 
possibly by a member of the Busch Quartet. 





Henry Street Settlement Plans Faculty 
Recitals 


Grace Spofford, director of the music 
school of Henry Street Settlement, an- 
nounces the sixth annual series of faculty 
recitals to be given monthly beginning Oct. 
20 at the Playhouse. The first recital will 
be given by two new members of the fac- 
ulty, Kurt Frederick, head of the viola and 
chamber music departments, and Rose 
Walter, soprano, 





Mrs. Schenck Starts Course at Man- 
hattan School of Music 

Mrs. Janet D. Schenck, director, and 
head of the piano department of the Man- 
hattan School of Music, begins her course 
in pedagogy on Oct. 25. This course of 
ten lectures, open to the public, is designed 
primarily for young teachers who have 
had very little experience. 








A Distinguished Artist and Teacher 
RETURNS TO NEW YORK 


MELANIE KURT 


Former Leading Soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company and 
Favorite Pupil of Lilli Lehmann 
has opened a studio 
at the Hotel Colonial 
Columbus Ave. and 81st St., N. Y. C. 


For Voice Training and Coaching for Con- 
cert and Opera by the Lehmann Method 




















An Addition to Northwestern’s 


School of Music 























An Architect's Drawing of Lutkin Memorial Hall, an Addition to the School of Music of 
Northwestern University and Upon Which Construction Will Be Begun in December 


Evanston, Itt., Oct. 20.—Early in De- 
cember Northwestern University will be- 
gin construction of a new building for its 
School of Music, to be known as Lutkin 
Memorial Hall, it was announced on Oct. 
1 by Frankiyn B. Snyder, president. 

The new building, which will be located 
at the southwest corner of Orrington ave- 
nue and University place, on the Evanston 
campus, will be a memorial to Peter 
Christian Lutkin, who died in 1932 after 
serving as dean of the School of Music 
from 1895 to 1928. 

Including equipment, Lutkin hall will 
cost approximately $115,000, and will con- 
tain a 400-seat auditorium that will be 
used for recitals, concerts and other musical 
productions of the School of Music. Lut- 
kin hall will occupy an area of seventy 
feet by ninety feet. Designed by James 
Gamble Rogers, it will be of modern Gothic 
architecture. A distinctive touch will be 
added to the exterior by a tower fifty feet 


CARNEGIE HALL SERIES 
PLANNED FOR JUBILEE 





Twelve Lectures to Be Given as Ex- 
periment—Critic and Artists 
to Speak 


Carnegie Hall will sponsor twelve 
lectures on music, which will be given 
free to the public this year, as part of 
the Hall’s observance of its Golden An- 
niversary Season. The lectures are 
made possible, in part, by a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
The series was announced at a luncheon 
in the Barbizon-Plaza on Oct. 15 by 
Olin Downes, music critic of the New 
York Times and general director for the 
course, and Robert E. Simon, Jr., presi- 
dent of Carnegie Hall. 

Lectures will be given in Carnegie 
Hall on twelve Saturday mornings 
throughout the season. Lecturers will 
be Edward Johnson, Yves Tinayre, Leo- 
pold Mannes, Egon Petri, Albert Spald- 
ing, Albert Stoessel, Georges Barrére, 
Modeste Alloo, Leon Barzin and Harl 
McDonald. Mr. Downes will introduce 
the series on Oct. 26 at 11 o’clock, with 
a talk called ‘Be Your Own Music 
Critic’. He will also lead a symposium 
at the final lecture on April 5. Other 
lecture dates are Nov. 9 and 23, Dec. 7 
and 21, Jan. 4 and 25, Feb. 8, Mar. 1, 15 
and 29, 

“The lecturers will be the musicians 
themselves,” Mr. Downes said, “singers, 
virtuosos, conductors, composers, im- 
presarios and a music critic. Here the 





high, with a decorative fléche containing 
ventilating equipment. A cathedral effect 
will be given to the auditorium by the art 
glass windows and the exposed decorative 
pipes of the pipe organ at the rear of the 
platform stage, which is twenty-five feet 
wide. 

The University plans to have Lutkin 
Memorial hall completed by the opening 
of school in the Fall of 1941. Funds for 
the construction were supplied by gifts re- 
ceived about ten years ago to erect a 
memorial to Dean Lutkin. It is anticipated 
that additional gifts will be received dur- 
ing the next few months. 

Dean Lutkin was the father of the North 
Shore Music Festival and for twenty- 
one years its director. He was one of the 
founders of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists and was twice president of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association. He estab- 
lished at the University the first A Cap- 
pella Choir, and his particular interest was 
church and choral music. 


artists will talk shop, think out loud, 
concerning the practical problems of 
their career ; taking the public into their 
confidence. 

“The history and mechanism of the 
instruments and the evolution of their 
technique of course enter into the story 
—with illustrations. Principal phases of 
the literature of music will be treated,” 
he said. 

Mr. Downes was introduced by Mr. 
Simon, who spoke of the experimental 
nature of the series. “It is not twelve 
easy lessons in how to listen to music. 
Nor is it a course in how to enjoy 
music, because its first premise is that 
everyone can enjoy music, provided he 
has the chance. Rather is it designed to 
remove the inhibitions from an audience 
—to encourage concert goers to culti- 
vate likes and dislikes.” 

In linking the course to the Carnegie 
Hall Golden Anniversary Season, Dr. 
Walter Damrosch, who first opened 
Carnegie Hall on May 5, 1891, recalled 
the early days of the Hall. 





Gustive Becker Returns to New York 


Gustave L. Becker, pianist, composer, 
lecturer and author, has resumed teaching 
in Steinway Hall, returning to New York 
after spending a year in Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, where he taught, lectured and con- 
tributed to the musical life of the town and 
Antioch College. Upon his departure he 
made a gift of music to the college. He 
also added about twenty-five new compo- 
sitions to his extended repertoire, which 
now includes more than 250 works in vari- 
ous forms. Mr. Becker also continued his 
labors on a dictionary of musical interval 
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progressions. While in Antioch, the com- 
poser-pianist was made a member of the 
Town and Gown Club and Civic Men’s 


Club. 





Dorothée Manski and Mme. Freund- 
Nauen Open Vocal Studio 


Dorothée Manski and Jane Freund- 
Nauen opened their new vocal studio at 
170 W. 73rd St., New York, on Oct. 15. 
Mme. Manski is starting her twelfth con- 
secutive season with the Metropolitan 
Opera, and Mme. Freund-Nauen, who re- 
cently arrived in this country from Europe, 
was formerly of the Metropolitan. The 
latter is also known as the teacher of 
many prominent European artists and was 
herself a pupil of Jean De Reszke. They 
will offer courses in voice production, the 
preparation of operatic roles in all lan- 
guages and special courses in breath con- 
trol. They are also offering two free 
scholarships for the current season. 





Music Sorority at Minneapolis College 
of Music Elects Officers 

MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 20.—Newly elected 
officers of the Lambda chapter of Phi Mu 
Gamma, National Allied Arts sorority at 
the Minneapolis College of Music for 1940- 
41 are Bernette Enquist, president; Janet 
Vail, vice-president and secretary; Helen 
Holt, treasurer, and Mildred French, pub- 
licity. Mary Jean Raiche, pianist, winner 
of the Phi Mu Gamma Minnie Maddern 
Fiske scholarship, will give a recital on 
Nov. 15 for the chapter. Guests of honor 
will be Amy Bell MacKinnon, national 
president, and Harriet Miner, national sec- 
retary. 





Eastman School Plans Annual Sym- 
posium 
Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 20.—Dr. How- 
ard Hanson was to open the _ season’s 
Eastman School of Music American 
composers’ concerts series with the annual 
symposium of American music for orches- 
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tra on Oct. 22. In this symposium, con- 
ducted in five sessions, Dr. Hanson con- 
ducts the Rochester Civic Orchestra in 
reading and rehearsing a number of works 
hitherto unplayed and unpublished. From 
the works thus examined, a program is 
chosen and played at a public concert com- 
pleting the series. 





Chicago Catholic Educators 
Elect Officers 

Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—The Rev. Roderick 
Hurley of Mount Carmel High School was 
elected president at the first meeting held 
by the Catholic Music Educators on Sept. 
14. Other officers elected were: Secretary, 
Sister Rose di Lima of St. Michael High 
School; treasurer, the Rev. John A. Si- 
mones, O.P., of Fenwick High School. 
Chairman of the vocal group is Sister Es- 
telle, O.S.B., of St. Scholastica High 
School; chairman of the orchestra group, 
Sister Seraphim, O.P., of Aquinas High 
School; and chairman of the band group, 
Brother Robert of St. Mel’s High School. 





Zeckwer-Hahn Academy Begins Classes 
in Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The Zeckwer- 
Hahn Philadelphia Musical Academy, now 
in its seventy-first season, inaugurated 
classes on Sept. 9. Frederick E. Hahn is 
president-director and head of the violin 
department. An addition to the faculty is 
Mme. Matja Niessen Stone, who will con- 
duct a class in opera and serve as vocal 
coach. Among the school’s activities will 
be a series of 15 recitals by members of 

the faculty and advanced pupils. 





Goodman Joins Juilliard Faculty 
Saul Goodman, tympanist with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, has joined 
the faculty of the Institute of Musical 
Arts of the Juilliard School of Music. Mr. 
Goodman will conduct courses dealing with 
percussion instruments. 
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Hamilton College Adds 
Karl Geiringer to Staff 


Musicologist and Biographer Is 
Appointed Visiting Professor 
at College in Clinton, N. Y. 


Curnton, N. Y., Oct. 20—Dr. Karl 
Geiringer, curator of the Archives, 
Museum and Library of the Society of 
the Friends of Music in Vienna from 1930 








Dr. Kar! Geiringer 


until the Anschluss, has been appointed 
Visiting Professor of Music at Hamilton 
College, W. H. Cowley, president. 

Dr. Geiringer will teach a course in har- 
mony which normally would not have 
been offered in 1940-41, and will other- 
wise contribute to the work of the Hamil- 
ton music department under Berrian R. 
Shute, professor. 

Dr. Geiringer came to the United States 
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from England in July. During the past 
year he served on the staff of the Royal 
College of Music in London and has been 
curator of its collection of old instruments, 
which are now stored in bombproof shel- 
ters. Dr. Geiringer is best known for his 
biography of Brahms, published in Ger- 
man and English. He is also the author 
of three other works: ‘Catalogue of Instru- 
ments in the Salzburg Museum’, ‘Joseph 
Haydn’ and ‘A Short History of the 
Dance’, all written in German. His latest 
work, ‘Musical Instruments: Their His- 
tory from the Stone Age to Present Days’ 
is scheduled for publication both in Eng- 
land and America in December. 

While at Hamilton, Dr. Geiringer plans 
to complete a biography of Haydn request- 
ed by his London publisher. 





Orchestral-Choral Concert Scheduled at 
Minneapolis College of Music 

MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 20.—The Minneapo- 
lis College of Music orchestral society 
baton of William Muelba, a member of the 
Minneapolis Symphony, and the college 
choral society, under the direction of Peter 
D. Tkach, will give a joint concert in the 
college auditorium on Nov. 5. Laura Forde 
Giere, pianist, will be soloist in the Ru- 
binstein Fourth Concerto. 





Gertrud Nettl Joins Choir College 
Faculty 

Princeton, N. J., Oct. 20.—Gertrud 
Nettl, Czech pianist and harpsichordist, re- 
cently joined the faculty of the Westmin- 
ster Choir College as a piano teacher. Mrs. 
Nettl, who is the wife of Paul Nettl, musi- 
cologist, gave a concert in Princeton re- 
cently. 





Benar Heifetz to Teach in Philadelphia 
School 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct, 20.—Benar Heifetz, 
first ’cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and former ’cellist of the Kolisch Quartet, 
will teach the ’cello department of the 
Settlement Music School. Mr. Heifetz will 
also develop ensemble groups through 
string quartets. 
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QUOTAS OVERFILLED 
IN EASTMAN SCHOOL 


Two Major Orchestras Formed 
in Student Body—Prizes Given 
by University 

Rocuester, Oct. 20.—Students from 
thirty-six states and Canada entering the 
Eastman School of Music this year filled 
the quota for the freshman class by Aug. 
1. Howard Hanson, director of the school, 
and his faculty assistants have made a care- 
ful choice of applicants, who come from 
every part of the United States, Southern 
states and California contributing a sub- 
stantial contingent. 

The choice of major courses made by 
entering students shows a majority inter- 
est in orchestral iustruments, public school 
music, voice and music education, The 
school orchestras, band, choirs and opera 
department have opened rehearsals in 
preparation for the school’s public music 
season, which opens late this month. 


Two Orchestras Formed 


The Eastman School will have two major 
orchestras this season. When Dr. Hanson, 
conductor of the Eastman School Sym- 
phony, and Paul White, the associate c “- 
ductor, called together the qualified players, 
there were upward of 220 of them. It was 
quite evident that this meant two orchestras 
instead of one. Both the Eastman School 
major orchestras will share in this season’s 
broadcasts over the NBC networks. 

The University of Rochester awarded 
five “Rochester Prize Scholarships” in the 
Eastman School of Music this year, to 
Eugene Davis, Herman Fox, Ted Schultz, 
Forrest Stoll and to Robert Swan. 








CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 
GIVES PIANO SCHOLARSHIP 





Mu Iota Delta Chapter of Mu Phi 

Epsilon Sponsors Contest for $100 

Award—Girls Alone Are Eligible 

Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—Mu Iota Delta 
Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon, National 
Music Honor Society, located at the Chi- 
cago Conservatory, is presenting a scholar- 
ship of $100 to the Conservatory, to be 
awarded to a deserving piano student. 
The contest to be open to girls only, be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-four. 
Each contestant must submit two standard 
classical piano compositions, one or both of 
which she may be requested to play. Con- 
testants may select any teacher listed in 
the piano faculty of the Conservatory. 

The Scholarship award will be deter- 
mined by a committee who will hear the 
contestants on the evening of Nov. 6 in 
the Little Theatre, seventeenth floor of 
the Kimball Building. 

Application blanks may be secured by 
writing the Chicago Conservatory, Kimball 
Building, 25 E. Jackson Boulevard. Ap- 
plications must be filed at the office of 
the Conservatory not later than Nov. 4. 





University of Washington Adds to 
Faculty 


SeaTrLe, WasH., Oct. 20.—Three new 
members have joined the faculty of the 
music school of the University of Washing- 
ton. Wilhelmine Schaeffer Creel, pianist, who 
has just returned from three years of teach- 
ing and playing in Japan and China, joins 
the piano department. Theodore Norman, 
professor of music from the University of 
Missouri, will teach music education for 
elementary and high schools. Mr. Nor- 
man’s new book ‘Instrumental Music in 
Schools’ will be published early this Fall. 
Dr. Otto Gombosi, Hungarian musicologist, 
will conduct a lecture course in musicology. 
Carl Paige Wood, director of the school, 
has arranged an historical series of piano 
recitals by Mrs. Creel beginning in the 
Fall quarter and continuing through the 
year. N. D. B. 








Philadelphia Schools 





PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The Coombs 
College of Music has resumed activities in 
its new studios, 1925 Chestnut Street. Al- 
berto Jonas heads the piano department and 
Nathan Schwartz the violin department. 

* * * 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The Ben Stad 
Institute of Musical Art opened its 1940- 
41 season on Oct. 7. A feature of the cur- 
riculum is a series of monthly lecture-re- 
citals with programs by the American So- 
ciety of the Ancient Instruments, of which 
Mr. Stad is founder and director. 

* * * 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20. — Louis Kazze, 
pianist and composer, has opened new 
studios at 1925 Spruce Street. Isadore 
Freed resumed classes in piano and compo- 
sition Oct. 1, in new studios at 1519 Pine 
Street. 

* * * 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—Benjamin Shar- 
lip, violinist of the Philadelphia orchestra, 
and formerly a member of the Curtis 
Quartet, and Mrs. Sharlip, announce the 
opening of studios at 1907 Walnut Street, 
with courses in violin, piano and chamber 
music. Both are graduates of the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music. 

* * * 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—Isadore Granoff, 
director of the Granoff Music Studios, an- 
nounces the engagement of Barbara 
Thorne, soprano of the Philadelphia Opera 
Company, as- a member of the faculty. 
Guglielmo Babatina heads the department 
of composition and orchestral training. 


* * * 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The Settlement 
Music School, John Grolle, director, be- 
gins its year on Sept. 16. In the course of 
the season there will be the usual students’ 
concerts and a number of faculty recitals. 


* * * 


Two series of weekly lecture-recitals on 
the programs of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra will be given by Frances McCollin 
during the 1940-41 season. 

x* * * 


The Ornstein School of Music in Phila- 
delphia resumed classes on Sept. 9. Leo 
Ornstein is director of the school and head 
of the piano department. 


* * * 


The Symphony Club, Edwin A. Fleischer, 
founder and president, began its thirty- 
second season on Oct. 1. The club main- 
tains a full symphony orchestra, a junior 
symphony orchestra, and two _ theory 
classes under the direction of William P. 
Happich. W. E. S. 





Philadelphia Conservatory of Music 
Awards Scholarships 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The Philadel- 
phia Conservatory of Music announces the 
winners of the piano contest which took 
place on Sept. 23. The D. Hendrik Ezer- 
man Foundation Scholarship was divided 
between Dorothea Flanagan of El Dorado, 
Kan., and William Thomas Brockman, Jr., 
of Greenville, South Carolina. The Sama- 
roff Scholarship was divided between Jane 
Jurrjens and John Cowell, both of Phila- 
delphia. Raymond Taylor from Batesburg, 
South Carolina, was the winner of the 
Stolp Scholarship. Paulena Carter, from 
Sacramento, Calif., has been awarded the 
Hood Scholarship. 





Operetta Workshop Opens at New York 
College of Music 


The Operetta Workshop of the New 
York College of Music began on Oct. 14 
and will continue on Monday and Thurs- 
day evenings throughout the season. The 
workshop plans to produce two operettas 
this season, one by Gilbert and Sullivan, 
and one other light opera. 











ANNOUNCE WINNERS 
OF PEABODY AWARDS 


Thirty-three Scholarships Given 
to Talented Young Musicians 


BaLTrmorE, Oct. 20.—Winners of the 
scholarships at the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music were made public with the open- 
ing of the Fall term. A large number of 
contestants participated in the competitive 
examinations, sixteen states being repre- 
sented. Those who successfully completed 
the requirements for the scholarships are as 
follows : 


Three Year Scholarships: Peabody Viola 
Scholarship, Kenneth Creamer; Peabody Com- 
position Scholarship, Walter Summer; Peabody 
Organ Scholarship, No. 1, Richard Dirksen; Pea- 
te Organ Scholarship, No. 3, Milton Hodgson; 
Tiffany Voice Scholarship, Frank Whitmore; 
Snellenberg Voice Scholarship, Elsa Elya, Dun- 
oo Tiffany Piano Scholarship, Edward Mc- 

ill. 

One Year Scholarship: Bassoon, Frank Tucker; 
Clarinet, John Maxwell; Flute, John Burgess; 
Horn, Hans Fisher; Oboe, Raymond Kolman; 
Trombone, Leonard Kamenetz; Trumpet, Clifford 
Corbin. 

One Year Awards: Horn, 
Oboe, Margaret Wilson; Violin, 
Howard Blachly; Violoncello, Naomi Slovin, 
Helen Willey; Composition, Terrence Palmer; 
Organ, Eugene Frey; Voice, Robert Beam, Alice 
Eccleston, Dorothy Grosberg, Doris Hassler, 
Henry Krumrein, Martha Larrimore, Chloe 
Owen, Mary Sondey; Piano, Frances Kressin, 
Ruth Shepsle; Arlette Tetu. 





Leigh Martinet; 
Elmer Setzc., 





Sousa Memorial Proposed for 
Washington 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 20.—Congress is 
to be asked to permit the setting apart 
of a site for a John Philip Sousa me- 
morial to commemorate Sousa and the 
world’s twelve greatest composers, with 
a memorial window for each. The me- 
morial is planned as a national audito- 
rium to seat over 8,000 by the origina- 
tors, the John Philip Sousa Memorial, 
Inc., with offices in New York City. 
While the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission will be called 
upon to designate the location the per- 
mission of Congress is required before 
this can be done. The proposed build- 
ing, it is announced here, will be of 
white marble. A. T. M. 





J. Titian Roach Appointed to New Post 

J. Titian Roach, for several years in 
charge of the Chicago regional office 
of the Music Publishers Holding Cor- 
poration, William Wiemann, general 
manager, was recently appointed head 
of the educational promotion department 
of that organization, with headquarters 
in New York. The department was en- 
larged on Oct. 1 to accommodate music 
education needs. 





Mozart Piano Series Is Postponed 

The new Mozart Association has 
postponed the Mozart Piano Series, in 
which Johann Singer, pianist, was to 
have been soloist, until next season. Mr. 
Singer will give a recital, however, in 
Town Hall on March 1. He will appear 
in the Mozart series next season. 
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Boris Goldovsky Named 
To Cleveland Piano Post 


Will Head Department of Music School 
Settlement Succeeding Eisenberger 
CLEVELAND, Oct. 20.—Emily McCallip, 

director of the Cleveland Music School 

Settlement recently announced the appoint- 

ment of Bor.s Goldovsky as head of the 

piano department, a post formerly held by 








Geoffrey Landesman 
Boris Goldovsky 


Severin Eisenberger, which has been va- 
cant since 1937. Mr. Goldovsky will teach 
advanced students and conduct a special 
class in methods of piano technique and in- 
terpretation. 

Formerly with the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia, Mr. Goldovsky 
came to Cleveland to assist Dr. Rodzinski 
in the Cleveland Orchestra productions of 
grand opera in Severance Hall. He is 
head of the piano department of Western 
Reserve University ; head of the opera de- 
partment of the Institute of Music; and is 
conductor of the Cleveland Philharmonic 
Chorus, and The Singers Club, and was 
assistant opera coach at the Berkshire 
Music Center at Stockbridge, Mass., this 
Summer. Born in Moscow, Mr. Goldov- 
sky has studied piano in Berlin, Paris and 
Budapest under Leonid Kreutzer, Artur 
Schnabel, and Dohnanyi. 

During last season he gave a series of 
three piano recitals, several lecture recitals 
and opera talks, and conducted perform- 
ances of Smetana’s ‘Bartered Bride’ given 
by the Cuyahoga Opera Company. He is 
also an active member and one of the 
founders of the Cleveland Chamber Music 
Society. W. H. 


ALLIANCE SERIES BEGUN 





Art Alliance of Philadelphia Opens 
Season with Lecture-Recital 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—A series of 
musical programs under auspices of the 
music committee of the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance was inaugurated in the 
organization’s concert room on Oct. 15 
with a lecture-recital on the history of 
French song from the trouvéres and 
troubadours to the present, with Nen- 
ette Marchand as soprano soloist, Le- 
titia Radcliffe Harris at the piano, and 
Charlton Lewis Murphy as commenta- 
tor. 

Other events will include: a concert 
by members of the alliance in Novem- 
ber; a special Christmas program in 
December; a lecture-recital by Aaron 
Copland on ‘Music for the Movies’ in 
January; ‘American Music’ with John 
Kirkpatrick and a program of harpsi- 
chord music with Ralph Kirkpatrick 
in February. 

The Philadelphia Art Alliance Music 
Committee consists of: Thaddeus Rich, 
chairman, Charlton Lewis Murphy, 
Otto E. Albrecht, Arthur Hice, C. Da- 
vid Hocker, Guy Marriner, George 
Nitzsche, Paul Nordoff, Mrs. Johanne 
Ogrodowska Ridpath, Mrs. John R. 


Sabina, William A. Schmidt, Mrs. Wil- 
liam B. Whalen, Katherine Wolff and 
John F. Lewis, Jr., president of the 


alliance. 
W.E. S. 


CHAPTERS OF DAR 
AID NATIVE MUSIC 


108 Branches of Organization to 
Give Programs of Ameri- 
can Works During Year 


Utica, N. Y., Oct. 20.—Throughout 
New York State, 108 chapters of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
are presenting programs of some kind 
this year for the advancement of Ameri- 
can music. This was reported Oct. 11 
by Mrs. Harold Brooks Gardner of 
New Rochelle, state music chairman of 
the DAR and national music chairman 
of the Children of the American Revo- 
lution. 

Throughout the past year, sixty-three 
of the chapters have presented entire 
programs of American music, Mrs. 
Gardner said in giving her report be- 
fore the New York State convention of 
DAR. “A great many of the chapters 
are doing composer research work and 
other units are doing American folk 
song research”, the chairman said. The 
Kayendatsyona Chapter have as their 
project the collecting and publishing of 
the Ballads of the Erie Canal. They are 
being assisted in making the collection 
by Mrs. Lizzie Sturgis. 








Outline Issued 


The DAR chapters, Jamestown and 
Caughnawaga chapters, have com- 
posers to head their music committees. 
Elizabeth Merz Butterfield, Jamestown, 
is one and Louise Stairs, writing under 
the pen name of Sidney Forrest, is the 
other. Mrs. Gardner urged that chap- 
ters follow this program for music as 
outlined by Mrs. Edward Mead, Oxford, 
Ohio, national DAR chairman, for the 
advancement of American music: Octo- 
ber, DAR composer members; Novem- 
ber, secular solos; December, religious 
music; January, children’s music; Feb- 
ruary, music for solo instruments; 
March, author composers; April, music 
built on folk tunes; May, vocal ensem- 
bles, and June, orchestral music. 

Extitis K. BALDWIN 
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JUILLIARD SCHOOL 
NAMES CANDIDATES 


Dean Wagner Announces Names 
of Sixty-one Successful 
Scholarship Winners 


Dean Oscar Wagner of the Juilliard 
School of Music has made public the names 
of the sixty-one successful candidates for 
fellowships for free tuition at the school. 





The twenty-three winners of piano fellowships 
are Paule Bailly, Dorothea Beham, Helen Brain- 
ard, Mary irginia Bray, Robert Gillman, 
Eleanor Gough, Ralph Harrel, Barbara Holm- 
quest, Beatric Hyman, William Kapell, Dorothy 
Lunde, Louise Meiszner, Elizabeth Meyne, Janet 
Patton, Lillian A. Rosen, Natalie Rudeis, Ha- 
dassah Sahr, Walter Schoeneweis, Ralph Sheldon, 
Barbara Steinbach, Everett Stevens, Anita Wein- 
berg, and Glory Zahradnik. 

Fellowship winners for voice are: Jean Brown- 
ing, Betty Jean Cubbage, Louise Giachino, 
Ernest Holcombe, Lloyd Linder, Nelson Magill, 
Clifford Menz, Robert Reeves, Ramona Rockway, 
Orcenith Smith, Delbert Sterrett, Edgar vom 
Lehn, Mary Josephine Walton, and Francis 
Rogier, Jr. 


Fellows in Composition 


Winners in composition are Dorn Gerhardt, 
Louis Gehrm, Leonard Ratner, Sidney Shapiro, 
Esther Williamson, and Miriam Workman. 

David DeVol of Glens Falls, N. Y., received 
a flute fellowship. The conducting fellows are 
Constantine Callinicos, Francis Madeira, Milton 
Rosenstock, and Robert Ward. 

Violin fellows are Edward Bernard, Helen 
Hoffman, Robert Horak, Helen Janov, Laurames 
Reynolds, Myron Sandler, and Betty Yokell. 
Viola fellows are Harold Coletta, Martin Fischer, 
and Thomas Lanese. The 'cello fellows are 
La som Coy, Bettina Roulier, and Ardyth 

alker. 


Stell Andersen to Play Milhaud Work 
with Boston Symphony 

Stell Andersen, pianist, will be heard 
for the first time this season in recital 
on Nov. 10 under the auspices of the 
English Speaking Union, when she will 
play for the benefit of British War 
Prisoners. She will give a Town Hall 
recital on Nov. 20. In December Miss 
Andersen will be soloist with the Boston 
Symphony in Milhaud’s ‘La Fantasie 
Pastorale’ with the composer conduct- 
ing. She will also appear in the Great 
Piano Classics Series at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on Jan. 28. Follow- 
ing her appearance in the East, Miss 
Andersen will be heard in the West 
and South during February, March and 
April. 








Colorado will hold a state vocal clinic 
in November sponsored by the Vocal 
Division of the Colorado Music Educa- 
tors Association. 
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NEW MUSIC: Patriotic Songs, Art Songs and Choral Works Published 


A TIMELY CLARA EDWARDS SONG 
AND OTHER GALAXY NOVELTIES 

N ‘Forward we march!’ a new Galaxy 

Music Corporation publication, Clara Ed- 
wards has produced a song of strikingly 
pertinent significance at the present mo- 
ment. The words, which are also the work 
of Miss Edwards, are in effect an ode to 
Democracy, with a summons to onward 
striving towards “one human brotherhood”, 
and the music with which it is clothed is 
not only imposing in the rugged but grace- 
ful contour of its line but shot through at 
the same time with a rhythmic character of 
irresistible appeal. There is a nobility in 
the music itself that potently enhances 
that of the words. 

The publishing firm issues it not only 
for solo yoice but also in five different 
choral arrangements, for four-part mixed 
voices, three-part mixed voices (soprano, 
alto and bass), four-part men’s voices, 
three-part women’s chorus and women’s 
voices in two parts. It is singularly exhila- 
rating and effective in whatever form. 

Galaxy’s other recent choral issues in- 
clude a three-part chorus for women’s 
voices, ‘The weary day has passed’, by 
Robert Hernried with an English version 
of the composer’s words by Marianne Bay, 
a moodful work of great beauty, and for the 
same voice group ‘Goosie, Goosie, Gander’, 
an amusing setting of the Mother Goose 
rhyme in the style of Mozart by Kather- 
ine K. Davis. And for four-part men’s 
chorus there is a finely wrought harmoni- 
zation and choral version by Boris Leven- 
son of the lovely Dutch folksong ‘Sweet 
Agnes’, with English words by Maxwell 
H. Popkin. 

Then a new addition has been made to 
the Galamuse Instrumental Library with 
an arrangement of Poldini’s ‘Dancing Doll’ 
made for string orchestra by Arthur Re- 
marque. The familiar piano piece comes 
through as a piquant little scherzo for 
strings in this adroitly fashioned trans- 
cription, so simple as to be technically 
well within the ability of members of 
school orchestras. The arrangement is 
planned for first, second and third violins, 
‘cellos and basses, with an optional piano 
part. 


COMPOSERS PRESS SONGS 
OF IMAGINATIVE QUALITY 
ROM The Composers’ Press come 
two of a set of four songs by Ethel 
Glenn Hier, ‘Gulls’ and ‘The Lonely 
Cabin’, illustrative of two quite different 
but equally representative phases of the 
composer’s work. ‘Gulls’, a setting of a 
poem by Leonora Speyer, is marked by an 
out-of-door spaciousness in the soaring 
and wheeling melodic line and a charac- 
teristic flair for a flowing picturesque 
auality in the piano accompaniment, while 
‘The Lonely Cabin’ has a more compact 
vocal line, as is more fiting for the poem 
by Herbert Gorman, and the repeated 
octaves in the higher reaches of the piano 
suggest the loneliness of the text with 
startling eloquence. These are songs in 
which the melodic entity and the accom- 
paniment would seem to have come into 
being simultaneously, as a composite con- 
cept. 
WThe Kiss’ by Charles Havubiel is one of 
a set of Three Elizabethan Songs written 
as incidental music for Margaret Crosby 
Munn’s play ‘The Passionate Pilgrim’ and 














Ruggero Vené 


Clara Edwards 


is flavored with the essence of the music 
of Elizabethan days, an essence that is 
none the less subtly potent for being dis- 
tilled through harmonies of latter-day 
sophistication. It is a song of intriguing 
musical implications. The lyric is by the 
author of the play, Mr. Haubiel’s ‘Dawn 
Mists’, the first of a set of three piano 
pieces bearing the symbolical group title 
‘Solari’, is also at hand. It is an elab- 
orately conceived and intricately developed 
but structurally symmetrical representa- 
tion in tone of the idealism and aspiration 
of Youth and provides an impressive dem- 
onstration of Mr. Haubiel’s compositional 
craftsmanship. 

And from the same publishing firm 
comes also ‘Winter’, an imaginative song 
of fine musical quality by Augusta Tollef- 
sen. It is a setting of Shelley’s ‘A widow 
bird sate mourning’ and is one of a set of 
three songs by Mrs. Tollefsen. 


NEW PIECES FOR CHILDREN 
BASED ON POEMS BY RILEY 

OR children who like words with the 

piano pieces they study Angela Diller 
has written ‘The Daring Prince’ and Nine 
Other Piano Pieces to verses by James 
Whitcomb Riley culled mainly from his 
‘Book of Joyous Children’, and the set is 
published by G. Schirmer. 

The composer points out that these 
pieces may be regarded either as piano 
pieces or as songs, but, as a matter of fact, 
the music is so intimately wedded to the 
words the latter cannot well be dispensed 
with, Here and there a gesture is made to 
incipient appetites for dissonance, while a 
glissando down four octaves that delineates 
the descent of the Daring Prince in his 
parachute will be the high point of the 
book to most of the budding pianists to 
whom it is given. 


A BRACE OF ART SONGS 
OF UNUSUAL QUALITY ISSUED 
WO noteworthy new songs by Alice 
de Cevée come from Carl Fischer, Inc. 
One is entitled ‘Anniversary’ and the other, 
‘Slow Boat’, and both were inspired by 
poems of unusually fine quality by Paula 
Long. 

These compositions belong to the cate- 
gory of true art songs, in which mood- 
painting is of crucial importance. It is 
probable that ‘Anniversary’ will make the 
stronger appeal of the two, partly because 
of the nature of the text and also because 
of the inevitably more impassioned lyri- 
cism of the setting. Both are strongly 
marked by individuality of treatment and 
distinction of style, if withal an almost 
austere economy of means. In ‘Slow Boat’, 
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the composer has adopted the larger canvas 
and here there is a starkness both in the 
melodic line and in the accompaniment, 
with its persistently repeated figures, that 
subtly and imaginatively creates the at- 
mosphere suggested by the poem. In both 
cases the range extends to the G above 
the staff, the lower limit for ‘Anniversary’, 
written for high voice, being middle C sharp, 
and for ‘Slow Boat’, for medium voice, 
the A flat below middle C. 


NOTEWORTHY CHORAL WORKS 
AMONG RICORDI NOVELTIES 

HORAL works of rare quality by 

Ruggero Vené are outstanding fea- 
tures of the latest sheaf of novelties pub- 
lished by G. Ricordi & Co., the most elabo- 
rate in scope being ‘A Mother’s Dream’, 
a setting for three-part women’s chorus of 
a poem by the early nineteenth century 
William Barnes. This is a work of pro- 
found beauty, in which the music captures 
the gripping poignancy of the text and re- 
projects it by distinctive means. 

In simpler and more chorale-like style 
but of marked devotional charm is Mr. 
Vené’s ‘O God of Little Children’, a set- 
ting of words by Frank Greene, arranged 
both for four-part mixed voices a cappella 
and for two voices with piano or organ 
accompaniment. Then he has made excel- 
lent arrangements for four-part mixed 
chorus and for women’s voices in three 
parts of ‘Child Jesus’, a beautiful Christ- 
mas cradle song by Erkki Melartin, for 
which Margaret McKee has provided an 
English translation of the original Finnish 
text. Here is a novelty of uncommon love- 
liness for the Christmas season. 

Ricordi also publishes two new two- 
piano works by Silvio Scionti, transcrip- 
tions of Bach’s ‘Gone is sorrow, gone is 
sadness’, the final duet for soprano and bass 
from the 32nd church cantata, ‘Blessed 
Jesus, Priceless Treasure’, and so-called 
‘Little’ Fugue in G Minor. Mr. Scionti has 
made both transcriptions with a fine dis- 
cretion and with complete understanding 
of the medium, preserving the straight- 
forward joyousness of the duet music unim- 
paired and developing opulent climactic 
sonorities in the fugue. 

From the same house comes, further, an 
elaborately worked out cadenza to the first 
movement of Paganini’s Violin Concerto in 
D Major by Mario Vitetta, a cadenza of 
the utmost pyrotechnical brilliance, re- 
auiring a comprehensive technical mastery. 
Then the Ricordi String Orchestra Col- 
lection has been augmented by an admirably 
wrought transcription for string quartet or 
string orchestra of the organ Chorale-Prel- 
ude and Fugue in A Minor by Brahms 
made by Daniel Gregory Mason. 


MANY NEW PATRIOTIC SONGS 
COME FROM THE PUBLISHERS 
S an inevitable outcome of present 
world conditions the composing of pa- 
triotic songs has received a new impetus. 
Of several that have appeared recently two 
are by Elizabeth Merz Butterfield, ‘Ameri- 
ca for Me’ and ‘My Country’s Creed’, both 
of which are published by the New Music 
Publishers of Washington. ‘America for 
Me’ is a felicitous setting of a poem by 
Henry Van Dyke with a fine march-like 
rhythmic swing and lends itself well to 
group singing. ‘My Country’s Creed’, with 
words by Eva Little McElevey, is a more 
strictly lyrical song with a well-turned and 
ingratiating melodic line, subjected, it is 
true, to rather too many changes of key 
in its two pages. An editorial oversight has 
unfortunately permitted an incorrect no- 
tation of the rhythm to pass through. 

One of the most stimulating and blood- 
warming patriotic songs published in many 
a year is ‘Old Glory’, both words and 
music of which are the work of C. E. Le 
Massena. This flag song, issued by the 
Harmonia Edition Music Publishing Com- 
pany, has an infectious melodic character 
and rhythmic vitality. Its sweeping re- 
frain is a natural corollary of the crisply 
accentuated verse part. 

Specifically for the men who fly is Rob- 


ert Crawford’s “The Army Air Corps’, pub- 
lished by Carl Fischer. This is a stirring 
and well-written work of timely appeal 
for four-part men’s chorus that should pro- 
vide a thrill to both singers and listeners. 
‘Wings Over America’, by Leo Edwards, 
a Belwin publication, also inspired by the 
flying corps, is frankly colloquial in its 
flagrant distortions of the natural accents of 
syllables. L. 


s—BRIEFER MENTION —s 


For Organ, Teaching Material: 


‘Rustic Idyl’, by William S. Nagle; 
‘Morning Song’, by Stanley T. Reiff; 
‘Plaint’, by John Bergen Skillman. Three 


simple three-page pieces of musical essence 
admirably designed for elementary prac- 
tice in the use of the pedal and in other 
organ problems. In ‘The Student Recital- 
ist’ series of educational pieces for organ 
(Ditson. Presser, distributor). 


For Two Pianos: 

‘Gypsy Rondo’, from Trio No. 1 in G, 
by Hadyn, arranged by Colin Taylor. An 
excellent arrangement from every stand- 
point, and particularly useful technically in 
that the main subject is played on both 
pianos at the same time on practically 
every occurrence, necessitating absolutely 
exact synchronization of every 16th note 
(London: Curwen. New York: G. Schir- 
mer). 

A Juggler in Normandy’, by Evangeline 
Lehman. An engaging little scherzo offer- 
ing a fine opportunity for practice in light 
staccato playing. Of equal difficulty in 
both parts. Six pages (Presser). 


For Piano, Teaching Material: 

‘Swanee in Spring’, by Clarence M. 
Jones, a sprightly Southern idyll in idio- 
matic rhythm. Four pages easy to play. 
‘On the Hill Top’ and ‘Passing Parade’, 
by Harry Van Dyke. The first is a grace- 
ful, four-page waltz; the second, a snappy 
three-page march with an ostinato bass 
figure. Both are in the third grade or a 
little more difficult (C. Fischer). 

‘Butterfly Dance’, by Mary Martha 
Starzyk, a graceful little piece that pro- 
vides a good study in rhythm (published 
by the composer). 

Five Melodic Studies, by Cecil Baumer. 
A set of technically excellent and musically 
commendable two-page studies for pupils in 
the early grades (London: Elkin. New 
York: Galaxy). 

‘The Robin’s Song’, by Sidney Forrest; 
‘In My Airplane’, by Ada Richter. Two 
useful little pieces, with words, for be- 
ginners the first, in Grade 1, being half a 
grade the easier in having but one line of 
notes divided between the two staffs. ‘Song 
of the Old Clock’, by Marie Seuel-Holst. 
A second-grade piece affording good prac- 
tice in alternating the right hand between 
the treble and bass clefs (Presser). 

“Merrv Pipers’ and ‘Country Games’, by 
Sarah Coleman Bragdon. Two attractive 
easy pieces of both technical and rhvthmi- 
cal value for teaching purposes. ‘Minuet 
elegante’, a choice bit of Beethoven taste- 
fullv adapted and arranged by R. Krentzlin 
(Schmidt). 


For Organ: 

Prelude and Chorale in B Minor, by 
Alexandre Mottu. A work of beauty and 
dignity. with a tinge of the churchly ar- 
chaic in modern guise. Both the prelude 
and the fugally treated chorale are writ- 
ten with distinction of style by the Swiss 
composer (Geneva: Henn). 

‘Laudamus Deum’, volume one of a col- 
lection of preludes, interludes and postludes 
for pine or reed organ, compiled and ar- 
ranged by Sister Mary Cherubim as her 
Opus 69. Short, easy pieces in the first 
six major and first five minor keys, suitable 
for services of both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant churches, and convenient for 
any organist to have at hand for the de- 
mands of odd moments (Boston: Mc- 
Laughlin & Reilly). 











EMIGRE MUSIC GROUP 
PLANS CONCERT SERIES 





Friendship House will Present Foreign 
and American Artists in Events 
to Promote Understanding 

The Musicians Group of Friendship 
House, opened last Spring as an emigré 
cultural center, will present two sub- 
scription series of six concerts each at 
the auditorium at 1010 Park Ave., the 
first on Nov. 5. Kurt Adler is music 
director of Friendship House. The two 
series have been planned to bring to- 
gether American and emigre artists and 
audiences. 

Among the artists participating will 
be Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; the 
Perolé String Quartet; Yella Pessl, 
harpsichordist; Robert Goldsand, pian- 
ist; Judith Hellwig, former prima donna 
at the Zurich Opera House, Switzer- 
land; Hertha Glaz, contralto; Germaine 
Leroux, pianist; Ruth Kisch-Arndt, 
contralto; Alice Howland, mezzo-so- 
prano; Bernardo Segal, Brazilian 
pianist; Dr. Clarence Dickinson, organ- 
ist and director of the School of Sacred 
Music at Union Theological Seminary ; 
Rudolph Kolisch, violinist; Renée 
Treer, soprano, of the Chicago Opera; 
Eric Simon, clarinetist; Roman Toten- 
berg, violinist; Ludwig Donath; Her- 
man Weigert, assistant conductor at 
the Metropolitan Opera; Marita Farell, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
George Szell, conductor. 

The concerts will be given each first 
and third Tuesday of the month. On 
Nov. 5 a program of Czechoslovak 
music by Benda, Dvorak, Smetana, Suk, 
Novak, Janacek and Martinu will be 
presented, and on Nov. 19 a program of 
Negro spirituals and work songs. 





New Huss Work to Be Played 

The new four-part chorus for wo- 
men’s voices, “The Mystery of Night’ 
by Henry Holden Huss, with text by 
Elizabeth Dobbin, will have its initial 
performance at the convention of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
the Hotel Astor on Oct. 25. Kate Fow- 
ler Chase, who conceived the idea of 
this chorus and formed it, will conduct. 
The ‘Mystery of the Night’ is dedicated 
to her and her chorus. Mr. and Mrs. 
Huss, after their vacation at their 
‘Mountain Meadows’ camp at Diamond 
Point on Lake George, are active at 
their Steinway Hall studio. During 
September they gave their annual con- 
cert there before a brilliant audience, 
and the Huss Allegretto for strings 
was given as the first American work 
performed by the new Lake George 
String Orchestra under William 
Hacker. 





Army Chooses Its Ten Favorite Songs 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 20.—The Morale 
Division of the Adjutant General’s Of- 
py: of the War Department reports that 
“straw vote” taken by regular army 
outfits in the area of the national capital 
indicates the ten favorite songs for “sol- 
dier singing”. The following are the 
army’s ten favorites: Following the 
National Anthem, ‘America’, ‘God Bless 
America’, ‘Home on the Range’, ‘I Am 
An American’, ‘My Buddy’, ‘Caisson 
Song’, “The Last Roundup’, ‘You’re in 
the Army Now’, ‘Carry Me Back to Ole 
Virginny’. A. T. M. 
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Mannes Music School Marks Anniversary 


TT ' TU 


Larry Gordon 
The Mannes Family Gathers in the Library of the Twenty-five-Year-Old Mannes Music School: 


David Mannes, and Their Son, Leopold, 


Who Is Associate Director 


Twenty-Five Years of Work in 
Field of Musical Education 
Celebrated by Its Co-Directors, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mannes 


WENTY-FIVE years of outstanding 

work in the field of musical education 
were celebrated by the Mannes family 
when their institution, the Mannes Music 
School, opened its doors for the current 
season on Oct. 3, with enlarged faculty 
and expanded curriculum. 

Founders and present co-directors of the 
school are Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes. 
It was with the purpose of providing 
promising young musicians with the best 
in instrumental instruction and musical 
background, in preparation for professional 
careers, that David and Clara Mannes, in 
1916, gave up playing violin and piano so- 
nata recitals to devote all of their time to 
their new educational venture. 

Previously, both had led 
fruitful lives. It was Mrs. Mannes’s 
brother, Dr. Walter Damrosch, who first 
discovered the talent of the young violin- 
ist, David Mannes. In the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, of which Dr. Dam- 
rosch was conductor, young David Mannes 
soon became concert master. Clara Dam- 
rosch, following in the footsteps of her 
illustrious father, Dr. Leopold Damrosch, 
had already launched her own career as 
concert pianist and teacher. Always an 
enthusiast for musical education, David 
Mannes founded the Music School Settle- 
ment of East Third Street and continued 
for fifteen vears as its director. Later, 
with Mrs. Howard Mansfield, he was in- 
strumental in forming the National Fed- 
eration of Music School Settlements, 
which he helped bring to a position of 
nation-wide importance. For the past 
twenty-two years, he has conducted the 
annual Winter series of Saturday night 
free symphonic concerts in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. 

Now, in its twentv-fifth anniversary 
season, the Mannes Music School wel- 
comes the return of Leopold Damrosch 
Mannes, son of the founders, as associate 
director of the school. For the past ten 
years, the younger Mr. Mannes, a pianist. 
composer, and teacher of note, has devoted 
his time to another interest—color photog- 
raphy. With another musician-scientist, 
Leopold Godowsky, Jr.. he worked as re- 
searcher for a prominent photographic 
concern and invented the famous Koda- 
chrome process of color photography. 

New additions to the Mannes faculty 


active and 


this year iaclude: Yves Tinayre, French 
singer, who in addition to giving vocal 
instruction will give a survey of early 
song literature, in which field he has done 
outstanding research; Samuel Gardner, 
violinist-composer, who will offer a special 
course for violin teachers based on the 
pedagogical theories enunciated in his re- 
cent book, ‘A School of Violin Study 
Based on Harmonic Thinking’; Georg 
Szell, Czechoslovakian composer and con- 
ductor, who will teach composition, in- 
strumentation and advanced theory; Leon 
Barzin, conductor of the National Orches- 
tral Association, who will be a _ guest 
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teacher in the conducting and 
Luigi Silva, European ’cellist. 

The New Choral Group, founded last 
year under the direction of Carl Bam- 
berger, will resume its weekly rehearsal 
meetings during the present season. The 
first work to be studied will be the Mo- 
zart ‘Requiem’. This year, all perform- 
ances will be given with the co-operation 
of an orchestra. 


course ; 





Yon Directs Own Works at Fair 

Pietro Yon, organist and composer, 
directed a concert of his own works at 
the Temple of Religion, New York 
World’s Fair, on Oct. 10. The Choir of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, where Mr. Yon 
is musical director, the Civic Orchestra 
and Edward Rivetti, organist, partici- 
pated. Soloists were E. Cibelli, J. Grif- 
fin, J. Van Bommel, D. Roberts, G. 
Weber, G. Gelinas and R. Scala. The 
program included a mass, ‘Regina 
Pacis’, Motets for Holy Week, ‘Te 
Deum Laudamus’ and ‘Christ Triumph- 
ant’. On the thirtieth anniversary of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Oct. 6, Mr. 
Yon was heard at the organ during the 
services celebrating the day. 





Philadelphia Orchestra to Play New 
Rachmaninoff Suite 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Eugene Ormandy, will play a 
new orchestral suite by Sergei Rach- 
maninoff this season, probably in Janu- 
ary. The work is entitled ‘Danses Sym- 
phoniques’ and is dedicated to the or- 
chestra and Mr. Ormandy. It is of 
about thirty minutes’ duration. 





New Magazine Published in Westchester 

The first issue of a new program 
magazine for the musical presentations 
of the Westchester County Center Con- 
cert News, was published on Oct. 18. 
Sigmund Gottlober, associated with Mrs. 
Julian Olney, is the publisher. An ar- 
ticle on ‘A Decade of Music in West- 
chester’ is featured in the initial issue. 








Notable Radio Performances: 





WHEN CHILDREN PRAY 


Words and Music by BEATRICE FENNER 


When children pray all lovely things more lovely grow to be; 
All beauty grows more beautiful to see. . 

The world in all humility draws near, and God ewithin His Heaven bends 
Down to hear when children pray. 


Chase & Sanborn Hour — Donald Dickson 
Magic Key — John Charles Thomas 
Ford Hour — Children's chorus of Greenfield Village schools 


Solo: High in Eb; Low in C ; : ca ar ; .50 
Choral: 4-pt. msd; 3-pt. female; 2-pt.; 4-pt. male wry deans 15 
Organ solo: (with pipe and Hammond registration) .50 


Victor Red Seal record (as sung by John Charles Thomas) No. 20334 


FENNER PUBLICATIONS 


1017 SOUTH WESTLAKE AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 














Being featured by Mr. 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 





Abram Chasins’ TRANSCRIPTION of MELODY 


(Second Ballet from "Orpheus" by Gluck) 
PIANO SOLO ARRANGEMENT. 


Chasins on all his programs 


TWO PIANOS—FOUR HANDS ARRANGEMENT. . . . 


Featured by Bartlett & Robertson on tour 


At your local dealer or 


119 W. S7 St. 
62 Cooper Sq. 


.50 


.60 


Boston 
Chicago 


NEW YORK 
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DISCOVER HANDBILL 
OF NATIONAL ANTHEM 


Early Broadside of Text of ‘Star 
Spangled Banner’ Is Added to 


Congress Collection 
WasHincton, D. C., Oct. 20.—The 
Library of Congress recently acquired a 
copy of the first published version of ‘The 
Star Spangled Banner’. It is in the form 





of a small broadside, or handbill, 8 by 6% 
inches, and gives the full text of the song, 
preceded by a short account of how it 


came to be written. 

For years it has been supposed that the 
copy of this broadside, which is in pos- 
session of the Walters Art Gallery, in 
Baltimore, was the only one in existence. 
Last Summer, however, Jesse L. Cassard, 
of that city, discovered a second copy in 
an old scrapbook in his attic and agreed 
to sell it to the Library of Congress. 

The exact circumstances under which 
this broadside came to be printed and 
distributed may never be known, but the 
general sequence of events surrounding 
the genesis and first publication of our na- 
tional anthem has been put together by 
various writers. 

During the war of 1812, after the bat- 
tle of Bladensburg and the sacking and 
burning of Washington, a certain Dr. 
Beanes, of Upper Marlboro, a small town 
east of Washington, was arrested by the 
British and held prisoner on one of their 
ships in Chesapeake Bay. Urged on by other 
interested citizens, Francis Scott Key, a 
friend of Dr. Beanes, arranged with the 
federal authorities to send him out to the 
British fleet on a cartel ship, variously 
identified as the Minden or simply as one 
of Ferguson’s Norfolk packets. John S. 
Skinner, agent for the United States gov- 
ernment in connection with flags of truce 
_ exchange of prisoners, accompanied 
um. 


Key Detained During Battle 


The two emissaries persuaded Admiral 
Cochrane to release Dr. Beanes but were 
themselves temporarily detained because 
the British were planning an immediate 
attack on Baltimore and Fort McHenry 
and did not wish news of this to be carried 
to the defenders. Thus, throughout the 
battle which ensued Key was on the cartel 
ship under a British guard. 

During the first day of the attack, Sept. 
13, 1814, the Americans could see their 
flag flying from the ramparts of the fort. 
In the first half of the night “the rocket’s 
red glare” assured them that the Stars and 
Stripes had not been hauled down. 
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Shortly after midnight, however, the at- 
tack suddenly stopped, but it was not pos- 
sible to tell whether the fort had fallen 
or the British had abandoned the under- 
taking. Key paced the deck all night 
with mixed emotions of anxiety and hope. 
The exaltation which he felt when “the 
dawn’s early light” disclosed his country’s 
flag still proudly waving furnished the 
inspiration for his poem. 

A preliminary sketch of the song, with 
some of the lines left blank, was jotted 
on the back of an old envelope during the 
day of Sept. 14, as Key waited on the 
cartel ship for the guards to be removed, 
so that the vessel could return to Balti- 
more. In a tavern that evening Key com- 
pleted the stanzas and wrote out the first 
full draft. . 

The next morning Key took his poem 
to Judge Nicholson, of Baltimore, whose 
wife was Mrs. Key’s sister; the Judge 
was very pleased with it and, according 
to some accounts, took it at once to the 
office of the Baltimore American and Com- 
mercial Daily Advertiser for publication. 
Other accounts suggest that a few days 
intervened, In any case, the poem was 
issued as a broadside shortly after the bat- 
tle. Since every able-bodied man in Bal- 
timore was carrying a gun or otherwise 
helping in the defense of the city, all the 
local newspapers suspended publication 
from Sept. 10 to Sept. 20. Samuel Sands, 
a fourteen-year-old apprentice, was the 
only employee left in the shop of the 
American. Years later, when he was edi- 
tor and publisher of the American 
Farmer, he told the story of how he set 
type on the first printing of our national 
anthem. 

The acquisition of the present broadside 
brings the Library of Congress collection 
of early editions of ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner’ almost to completion. Most of 
the previous gaps were filled in 1934 by 
the purchase of the Joseph Muller collec- 
tion of pre-Civil War editions, including 
the first printing with music, engraved by 
Thomas Carr, of Baltimore. The only two 
known forms of the national anthem not 
in the national library are the first full 
manuscript draft, which is in the Walters 
Art Gallery, and a later issue of the pres- 
ent broadside, differing chiefly in the ad- 
dition of an ornamental border, 





Friedrich Schorr Guest of Honor at 
Julius Hartt College of Music 

Friedrich Schorr, Metropolitan Opera 
baritone, who recently became a member 
of the faculty of the Julius Hartt College 
of Music, Hartford, Conn., was guest of 
honor at the opening of the college on 
Oct. 22. Mr. Schorr gave a short program 
of Lieder and arias accompanied by Moshe 
Paranov, director of the college. 











We take pleasure in announcing a 


NEW anv BRILLIANT AMERICAN COMPOSER 


BONITA 


CROWE 


Mrs. Crowe's decidedly outstanding and refreshing creative talent is exemplified in 
her first seven contrasting Songs here listed, and Published for Low and High Voices: 


GREETING IN SPRING 


(Cora Paxton Stewart) 


GYPSY TRADERS (Laura B. Shallenberger) 

JOURNEY'S END (Anderson M. Scruggs) 

JUST FOR YOU, DEAR (Joseph W. Humphries) 
(The Ideal Wedding Song) 

LEGACY (Cora Paxton Stewart) 

LONGING (Matthew Arnold) 

121st PSALM (1 Will Lift Up Mine Eyes) 


Send for Thematic material. Complete copies of these and other inspirational songs gladly mailed 
ON APPROVAL at our expense to qualified Teachers and Singers. 


MICHAEL KEANE, INC.—Publisher of Good Songs 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, New York 
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A NEW PIANO SOLO 


Y THE 
wwencan 4th SONATINA .,,.. . 
COMPOSER AMEDEO de FILIPPI ; 
CONCORD MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
20 West 47th Street New York City 








WESTERN RESERVE ADDS 
DR. BUKOFZER TO STAFF 





Musicologist Joins Faculty as Visiting 
Lecturer—Studied with Paul 
Hindemith 


CLevELAND, Oct. 20.—Dr. Arthur Shep- 
herd, head of the music department of 
Western Reserve University, announces 
the addition of Dr. 
Manfred F. Bukof- 
zer as visiting lec- 
turer in the Beate. 
ate School. 

Dr. Bukofzer has 
studied at the Uni- 
versity of Heidel- 
berg, Berlin, and 
Basel. He received 
his practical training 
at the Hoch Conser- 
vatory and the 
Hochschule fir 

: Musik in Berlin, 
Dr. M. F. Bukofzer Where he studied 
composition with 
Paul Hindemith. He has studied music 
history with Curt Sachs, Jacques Hand- 
schin and Karl Nef at the University of 
Basel and subsequently did research in 
music history, concentrating on mediaeval 
English music, primitive music and aes- 
thetics. He has lectured at Basel Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Cambridge and the Warburg 
Institute in London, and has read papers 
at the International Musicological Congress 
in Barcelona in 1936, and the Congress for 
Aesthetics in Paris in 1937. 

Dr. Bukofzer left Switzerland in 1939 
and for some time made his home in New 
York. He has also lectured at Columbia 
University, at St. John’s College at An- 
napolis, and before various chapters of the 
American Musicological Society. He has 
published a book and several articles on 
mediaeval music in Acta Musicologica, 
Music and Letters, and Musical Quarterly, 
and other periodicals. He is preparing for 
print a complete edition of the works of 
John Dunstable ; a book on the Renaissance 
conception of music, and a text book on the 
history of musical form. 

Other activities under the direction of 
Dr. Arthur Shepherd include music classes 
at Cleveland College, of Western Reserve 
University, where Arthur Quimby con- 
ducts a course in music appreciation and 
the symphony, F. Karl Grossman teaches 
chamber music, choral singing, historical 
survey of music, folk song, and twentieth 
century music, and Lila Robeson conducts 
classes in group voice culture. Dr. Shep- 
herd stresses the aim of this department 
is not to educate musicians but to develop 
musical understanding and appreciation as 
an integral and important part of general 
education. W. H. 








YOUNG MUSICIANS GIVE 
CONCERTS IN PORTLAND 





Oregon Artists Visiting Home Appear 
in Local Recitals—Music Clubs 
Begin New Season 

PorTLAND, OreE., Oct. 20.—In Sep- 
tember and early October, young Port- 
land musicians who were visiting home, 
were heard in recitals. Helen McCart- 
ney, soprano, gave an enjoyable pro- 
gram of arias, art and modern songs. 
Margaret Notz Steinmetz was the ac- 
companist. Dorothy Louise Johnson, 
violinist, a former state Federation of 
Music Clubs’ winner and a scholarship 
student at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, was presented by Mu 
Phi Epsilon with Robert Haffenden at 
the piano. Diana Steiner, eight years of 
age, a violin pupil of Efrem Zimbalist 
at the Curtis Institute, displayed her 
gifts before an admiring audience. Edna 
Burton accompanied her. Malcolm Wil- 
lis, pianist, a student at Reed College, 
played classics and novelties. 

The following groups and their presi- 
dents have resumed activities: Oregon 
Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs. J. H. 
Porth; Oregon Music Teachers’ Guild, 





Mildred Nichols Mende; Mondav Musi- 
cal Club, Mrs. A. O. Ramsden; Allied 
Arts, Agnes Johnson Kearns; Portland 
district of Oregon Music Teachers, Amy 
O. Welch; Oregon chapter of American 
Guild of Organists; Winifred Worrell 
dean; and Federation of Junior Clubs 
Nellie Tholen, counselor. 

Edward Novis, of Hollywood, is con 
ducting a vocal master class under the 
management of Martha B. Reyne 





Klein’s Ballet Symphony to Be Given in 
Omaha 

CoLtumsus, Oct. 20.—In 1939, John 
Klein of this city composed a ‘Sym. 
phony for the Dance’ which was per 
formed for the first time in May of 
that year by the Stella Becker Dance 
Group. On the strength of this com- 
position, he was awarded a scholarship 
this past Summer at Tanglewood and 
studied composition with Serge Kousse- 
vitzky and Paul Hindemith. His sym- 
phony has been accepted by the Omaha 
Symphony for an early performance. 
The ballet, choreography for which was 
composed by Miss Becker, will also be 
performed in Omaha. V.B.K. 





Joseph Bloch Receives Cravath Prize 

Joseph Bloch of Indianapolis was 
named winner of the fellowship en- 
dowed by the late Paul D. Cravath, to 
be awarded to a young musician plan- 
ning to follow a career in music educa- 
tion, by Olga Samaroff Stokowski at 
the first meeting of the Layman’s Music 
Course in Town Hall on Oct. 16. Mrs. 
William Francis Gibbs, daughter of the 
donor, has added to the fellowship fund 
to enable holders to obtain the slide 
material used in the Layman’s Music 
Courses after their training. 
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PROUD PIANISTS ALL 
Ethel Leginska and Her Group of Talented 


Child Pianists After a Recent Concert 
Given by Them in Los Angeles 











Children’s Class Meets at Mannes School 

The special class for children of pre- 
school age at the Mannes Music School 
was to hold it first meeting of the current 
year on the morning of Oct. 22. As in 
past years, the class will be made up of 
children from four to six, who are given 
training in basic musical elements prepara- 
tory to their later study of an instrument. 
The children are given an opportunity 
to make their own music for singing, danc- 
ing and playing on simple instruments, 
thereby gaining basic rhythmic and melodic 
training. The class will continue to meet 
throughout the academic year on Tues- 
day and Friday mornings. 





Malone Musicales to Present Series 

The Robert Malone Musicales will pre- 
sent the following singers in the Cham- 
ber Music Hall of Carnegie Hall: Zella 
Roth, soprano; Gertrude Walters, con- 
tralto, and A. Wesley Bremer, tenor, on 


Oct. 31; Lucille Mitchell, soprano, and 
Stanley Jobes, tenor, on Nov. 24, and 
Martha Pryor, diseuse; Ann Page, con- 
tralto, and Stephen McGrail, tenor, on 


Dec. 2. Mr. Malone will be the accompan- 
ist at these recitals. 
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BRAZILIAN MUSIC HEARD AT MUSEUM 


NATIONAL MUSIC 
COUNCIL FORMED 


Organization Holds Its First 
Executive Meeting—Lists 
Purpose and Membership 

To serve as a clearing house for na- 
tionally active musical interests, the 
National Musical Council has been in- 
corporated under the laws of the state 
of New York. The Council held its first 
executive committee meeting at the 
MacDowell Club on Oct. 10. 

A recommendation for the formation 
of such a council was made by Frank- 
lin Dunham at the Music Educators 
National Conference Convention in St. 
Louis in 1938. Mrs. Vincent Hilles 
Ober called a meeting of representa- 
tives of national musical groups in 
Washington, D. C., during the Music 
Teachers National Association Conven- 
tion in December, 1938, and an or- 
ganizing committee was appointed with 
Harold Spivacke, chief of the music 
division of the Library of Congress as 
chairman. The organizing committee 
transferred its activities to New York 
and on April 29, 1940, the National 
Music Council was incorporated under 
the laws of the State of New York. 

The following officers were elected: 
Edwin Hughes, president; Mrs. Vin- 
cent H. Ober and Davidson Taylor, 
vice-presidents ; Franklin Dunham, sec- 
retary; Walter G. Douglas, treasurer ; 
Harold Spivacke, archivist. The Li- 
brary of Congress was made the of- 
ficial repository for the archives of the 
council. Sidney William Wattenberg 
was appointed legal counsel. 


Purposes of Council Outlined 


The purposes of the council are: 

“To provide the member organizations 
with a forum for the free discussions of 
problems affecting the national musical life 
of this country. 

“To speak with one voice for music 
whenever an authoritative expression of 
opinion is desirable. 

“To provide for the interchange of in- 
formation between the various member or- 
ganizations, 

“To encourage the co-ordination of ef- 
forts of the member organizations, there- 
by avoiding duplication of conflict. 

“To organize exploratory surveys or 
fact-finding commissions whenever the 
council shall deem them necessary for the 
solution of important problems. 

“To encourage the development and ap- 
preciation of the art of music and to fos- 
ter the highest ethical standards in the 
musical profession and industries”. 

Membership in the council is limited to 
organizations whose musical activities are 
national in scope. The list of present 
members includes the following: 

American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, American Composers Alliance, 
American Socicty of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, International Student Musical 
Council, League of Composers, Music 
Publishers Protective Association, Music 
Teachers National Association, National 
Association of American Composers and 
Conductors, National Association of 
Broadcasters, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, National Federation of Music Clubs, 
National Guild of Piano Teachers, Na- 
tional Piano Manufacturers Association of 
America, Sigma Alpha _[ota, Song 
Writers Protective Association and Stand- 
ard Music Publishers Association, 





Henry Street Settlement Lists Two 
Composition Scholarships 

The Music School of The Henry Street 
Settlement, Grace Spofford, director, an- 
nounces that two scholarships are avail- 
able for composition with Roy Harris. Ap- 
plicants should submit samples of their 
work to the secretary. 


(Continued from page 18) 

who is accompanist for the Schola Can- 
torum. Villa-Lobos’s Quatuor for harp, 
celesta, flute, saxophone and women’s voices 
proved to be a very Debussyian work, with 
some charming coloristic effects but too 
tenuous instructure to hold one’s interest. 
Outstanding in a group of folk songs ar- 
ranged for chorus and piano by Luciano 
Gallet was a ‘Toca Zumba’, a song of the 
Brazilian Negroes exulting in their libera- 
tion from slavery in 1888. The members 
of the Schola Cantorum, conducted by Mr. 
Ross, are to be complimented on the au- 
thentic swing and savage energy of their 
performance. 


Elsie Houston Is Heard 

Miss Houston’s group included one of 
Villa-Lobos’s greatest songs, the ‘Cancgao 
do carreiro’, in which the poignant mus- 
ings of a wagoner and the rumbling of 
the cart wheels are magically combined. 
Also magnificent was Guarnieri’s incanta- 
tion, ‘Dona Janaina’, and two songs by 
Jayme Ovalle were delightful. 

The third program was entirely devoted 
to works by Villa-Lobos. Artur Rubin- 
stein played not only the ‘Rudepdema’, 
which is dedicated to him, but the ‘Prole 
do Bebé’ (‘The Baby’s Family’) Suite 
No. 1, consisting of eight brief but virtuosic 
pieces, more or less Parisian in finish and 
surface glitter, and a far superior im- 
pression of a native fiesta called ‘Alegria 
Na Horta’, composed as recently as 1936, 
It was Mr. Rubinstein’s splendid playing 
rather than the music which made these 
performances enjoyable. The ‘Bachiana 
Brasileira’ No. 1 for eight ’cellos is far 
less characteristic of the composer than 
the ‘Bachiana’ No. V and it was very 
sloppily played. Several folk song arrange- 
ments were sung by members of the Schola 
Cantorum and Mr. Botelho. A song for 
tenor ‘Sertao no Estio’ was the most strik- 
ing work in this group. 

Among the soloists and instrumentalists 
who participated in the festival were Vir- 
ginia Johnson, soprano; Constantine Cal- 
linicos and Pablo Miquel, pianists; Lucile 
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Above, Elsie Houston 
Soprano 


Above Right, Artur 
Rubinstein 
Pianist 


Right, Bernardo Segall 


Pianist 





Lawrence, harpist; and others too numer- 
ous to mention, The audiences were ob- 
viously stirred by what they were hear- 
ing. Let us hope that more Brazilian 
music will find a place on other concert 
programs, now that the soil has been 
broken. ROBERT SABIN 





Josef Wagner to Appear in Brooklyn 

Josef Wagner, pianist and composer, 
was to be the soloist with the New 
York Civic Orchestra at the Brooklyn 
Museum on Oct. 20, in Chopin’s F 
Minor Concerto. 

In November and December he will 
have his first tour this season, covering 
St. Louis, Mo., Cincinnati, Milwaukee, 
Dayton, Wheaton College, Macomb, 
State Teachers College, Quincy, and 
West Frankfort, III. 
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Harpsichord Recitals to Be Given at 
Dalcroze School 

The Friends of the Dalcroze School 
have announced a series of three harpsi- 
chord recitals by Ralph Kirkpatrick as- 
sisted by Ada MacLeish, soprano; Louis 
Wann, oboe; Frances Blaisdell, flute; 
George Goslee, bassoon; Lois Portner, vio- 
lin; Ellen Stone and Philip Palmer, French 
horn, ‘The recitals will be given in the 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the 
evenings of Oct. 29, and Nov. 4 and 8. 





Music Teachers League Begins Year 

The Associated Music Teachers League 
of New York, Ruth Bradley, president, 
was scheduled to hold its first regular 
meeting of the season on Oct. 22. A new 
feature, Questions and Answers, with 
answers by members of the organization 
was planned. William O’Toole was to 
speak on teaching material and Carol 
Robinson, guest, was to be heard in an 
address and in a short piano recital. 


Piano Teachers’ Congress of New York 
Opens Season 

The Piano Teachers’ Congress of New 
York held its first meeting of the season on 
Oct. 3, in Steinway Hall. Mabel Watson 
was the guest speaker. Her topic was 
‘Practical Suggestions for Pre-School 
Class Work’. The ‘Studio Talk’, given by 
Florence Ruby, a member of the Congress, 
was on ‘Scrapbooks—Our Permanent 
Record’. 

Kolisch Giving Course at New School 

Rudolf Kolisch, founder and leader of 
the Kolisch Quartet, has begun a course, 
‘How to Rehearse and Play Chamber 
Music’ at the New School for Social Re- 
search. The course, which is for ama- 
teurs as well as for professionals, offers 


practical instruction in chamber music play-’ 


ing, employing special techniques. 





La Meri Lectures on Moorish Dance in 
Spain 

Illustrating with actual dances, La Meri 
gave a lecture on ‘The Moorish Dance in 
Spain’ at the eleventh reunion this season 
at the School of Natya at 66 Fifth Ave. on 
Oct. 15. She performed the following 
dances: ‘Chethat Al Maharma’, Alegrias, 
Tango, Garrotin and ‘Dance of Fear’. 





Galamian Pupils Active 
Pupils of Ivan Galamian, violinist and 
teacher, who are filling important engage- 
ments this season, include: Roland Gun- 
dry, who opens his third American tour 
of over thirty concerts in November; Paul 
Makovsky, who begins his first American 
tour in Baltimore in November and who 
will be soloist with the Boston Symphony 
under Serge Koussevitzky in December ; 
Harry Cykman, winner of the last Naum- 
burg Contest, who will give his debut 
recital under the sponsorship of the Naum- 
burg Foundation in Town Hall in Janu- 
ary; and Charlie Petremont, who will be 
soloist in December with the Indianapolis 

Symphony under Fabien Sevitzky. 





Julia Hudak Joins Faculty of 
Academy of Allied Arts 


Julia Hudak, ballet-mistress, has recently 
returned from Canada, after two seasons 
of staging and teaching in Montreal. She 
is now at the head of the ballet department 
of the Academy of Allied Arts in New 
York. 


Arthur Gerry Pupils Heard 

Artist-pupils of Arthur Gerry, teacher 
of singing, are fulfilling important engage- 
ments; Anna MHandzlik, contralto, and 
Glenn Martyn, baritone, are members of 
the Lyric Opera Company, which has been 
giving in New York Gilbert and Sul- 
livan works. Jack Best, baritone, is ap- 
pearing as soloist on Fred Waring’s hour 





ABOARD THE DIXIE 
Bernard Taylor, Teacher of Singing, Goes 
Sailing on Long Island Sound with a Pupil, 
Elwyn Carter 


Pupils of Bernard Taylor, who has re- 
sumed activities on the vocal faculty of the 
Institute of Musical Art as well as private 
teaching, anticipate an active year. Glenn 
Darwin returned to St. Bartholomew’s as 
baritone soloist and will fulfill radio and 
recital engagements. Elwyn Carter is bari- 
tone soloist at the First Presbyterian 
Church and has begun a season of recital 
and oratorio appearances, also plans a tour 
of the Southern states. Donald Dame, 
tenor, is soloist at Grace Episcopal 
Church, having appeared in leading roles 
with the Chautauqua Opera this Summer. 
Carol Wolfe, mezzo-soprano, is appear- 
ing with the Lyric Opera. Jack Kilty, 
baritone, who is heard regularly over the 
air, is currently appearing in ‘It Happens 
on Ice’ at the Center Theatre. Larra 
Browning, soprano, will be heard with the 
Hartford Oratorio Society in ‘Elijah’ and 
is scheduled for appearances in recital and 
oratorio tie season. 
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on a coast-to-coast radio hook-up. Robert 
Hopper, tenor, has been engaged as solo- 
ist at St. Agnes Church in New York. 
George Barron, bass, has been re-appointed 
head of the voice department of Miami 
University in Oxford, Ohio. 


Mildred King School of Piano Gives 
Opening Recital 

The first of a series of student recitals 
at the Mildred King School of Piano in 
Jackson Heights, L. I., was to be given 
on the evening of Oct. 22. Pupils sched- 
uled to appear included Joan Anderson, 
Dorothy Evans, Sylvia Merrill, John 
Aldinger, Lucy Turpin, Ada Roth, Pris- 
cilla Lowndes, Sally Hyslop, Marguerite 
Merrill, Lucy Marsh, Irwin Roth, Hope 
Portocarrero, Ann Buckley, Betty Ann 
Merrill, Jane Boots, Mildred Updike, Ai- 
leen Anderson, Nancy Nichols and Lee 
Marsh. Scholarships for 1940-1941 have 
been awarded to Ada Roth and Mildred 
Updike. 





Selma Kramer Opens New Studio 

Selma Kramer, pianist, has opened new 
teaching studios at 171 West 71st Street, 
New York. Aside from her many concert 
appearances, Miss Kramer will continue 
her series of studio musicales during the 
Winter. 





Reinald Werrenrath Teaching 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera, has opened a 
studio for the teaching of singing in Car- 
negie Hall. 
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Violinist 
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Academic Courses in 
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Pianist 
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CLEVELAND ATTENDS 
GOLDOVSKY CONCERT 


Benefit Lecture-Recital Opens 
Season—Music Teachers 
Plan Convention 

CLEVELAND, Oct. 20.—Boris Goldov- 
sky, pianist, opened the Cleveland mu- 
sical season on Oct. 2, with a lecture- 
recital, entitled ‘The Romance of the 
Piano’. The affair was sponsored by 
the Sweetbriar Alumnae for the bene- 
fit of its scholarship fund. An audience 
of 500 was present in the Higbee 
Auditorium to hear Mr. Goldovsky’s 
informative comments and expertly 
played illustrations of piano music 
from the seventeenth to the twentieth 
century. The program included a So- 
nata by D. Scarlatti; Bach’s Prelude in 
F Sharp Minor; the Bach-Busoni Or- 
gan Chorale Prelude; the Andante 
from Mozart’s Sonata in D; Beetho- 
ven’s Rondo a Capriccio; two Preludes, 
three Mazurkas, and three Etudes by 
Chopin; Liszt’s ‘Feux Follets’, ‘Valse 
Oubliée’, and ‘Au Bord d’une Source’; 
and two Etudes by Scriabin. 

A meeting of the local committee of 
the Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion was held in Hotel Statler on Oct. 
10. Dr. Russell V. Morgan, chairman, 
discussed plans for the convention to 
be held here from Dec. 29 through the 
31. Dr. Arthur Shepherd announced a 
partial list of the musicians to be pres- 
ent either as speakers or to participate 
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in forums. Among the celebrities 
will be Dr. Ernest MacMillan, Darius 
Milhaud, Igor Stravinsky, Aaron Cop- 
land, Paul Hindemith, Rudolph Ganz, 
Ernst Krenek, and Roy Harris, who 
will be in the city to attend the world 
premiere of his ‘Folksong’ Symphony 
by the Cleveland Orchestra on Dec. 26. 

Members of the MTNA _ will be 
guests of the Orchestra at a special 
performance on Dec. 29. Dr. Shepherd 
announced a concert of compositions 
written for the occasion to be played by 
the Cleveland Philharmonic under Karl 
Grossman; a program given by Beryl 
Rubinstein and Arthur Loesser, duo- 
pianists ; and one by the Walden String 
Quartet. Dr. Albert Riemenschneider, 
a past president of the National Asso- 
ciation, is assisting in the planning of 
discussion groups and forums. 

The forty-ninth season of the 
Singers Club will consist of two con- 
certs to be given in Severance Hall, 
under Boris Goldovsky. The first con- 
cert, on Dec. 3, will introduce Suzanne 
Sten, mezzo-soprano, to Cleveland. 
Lansing Hatfield, baritone, will be so- 
loist at the second concert on April 1. 

Witma HuNING 





JOHN BITTER TO CONDUCT 
AT UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 





Thirteenth Season Subscription Con- 


certs and Soloists Are 
Announced 
CorAL GABLES, FLA., Oct. 20.—The 


University of Miami recently announced 
the thirteenth season of six subscrip- 
tion concerts by the University of Miami 
Symphony and the appointment of the 
new conductor, John Bitter. 

Mr. Bitter, who studied at the Curtis 
Institute in Philadelphia, has been con- 
ductor of the Jacksonville Symphony 
and the Florida Federal Symphony, and 


guest conductor of the Hartford, 
Bridgeport and Philadelphia NYA 
Symphonies. In 1938 he won the Allied 


Arts Prize in composition and his works 
have been played in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Boston and Jackson- 


ville. This past Summer he was asso- 
ciate conductor of the All American 
Youth Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 


director, on its good will tour of South 
America, 

Soloists and dates of the Miami Uni- 
versity Symphony season are: Vronsky 
and Babin, Dec. 16; Albert Spalding, 
Jan. 20; Igor Gorin, Feb. 10; Robert 
Casadesus, March 3; Carlos Salzedo, 
March 24, and Emanuel Feuermann, 
April 7. 





Alberti Presents Finley Walker 

Solon Alberti presented Finley Walker, 
baritone, in recital in the Hotel Ansonia 
on Oct. 17. Mr. Alberti was at the piano. 
The program included songs by Stradella, 
Caldara, Mozart; folk songs arranged by 
Deems Taylor, Herbert Hughes and Mr. 
Alberti and a song by Stephen Foster ; 
and works by Verdi, Saint-Saens, Hahn, 
Debussy, Duparc, Alberti, Guion, Mes- 
sager, Malotte and MacGimsey. 


New Read Works Published 
Two new works by Gardner Read, 


‘American Circle’ for piano, and a 
Chorale Prelude on ‘Jesu, meine 
Freude’, for organ, have recently been 


published. 





Edward German’s operetta, ‘Merrie 
England’ has been revived at Blackpool, 
England, with great success in spite of 
the title which is now somewhat con- 
tradictory. 


MUSICAL ART INSTITUTE 
PRESENTS SCHOLARSHIPS 


Students Winning High Scholastic 


Record Last Year Receive 
Juilliard Awards 


A. Wedge, dean of the Institute 
of Musical Art of the Juilliard School of 
Music, recently announced the scholarship 
awards to students who attained high scho- 
lastic standing during the past school year. 


Those receiving rewards were: Angelo Anas 
tasio, oboe; Mario Anastasio, double bass; 
Richard Anastasio, ‘cello, all of Waterbury, 
Conn.; Nina Appleton, of Oklahoma City, violin; 
3, William Barber, of Hornell, N. Y., tuba; 
Frank Barnes of Bloomfield, Conn., violin; Maz 
tin Bella, East Port Chester, Conn., tuba; 
George Brackman, Brooklyn, N. Y., trumpet; 
Tullia Calabi, New York, harp; Bernard Chebot, 
Fall River, Mass., violin ; Harold Conte, New 
Haven, Conn., French horn; Charles Dandrow, 
Teaneck, N. J., clarinet; Derna De Pamphilis, 
Whitestone, L. I., singing; Philip Doak, Grand 
Forks, N. D., piano; Frank Dodd, Parkers 
burg, W. Va., French horn; Wendell L. Duns 
worth, Wichita, Kansas, trumpet; Constantine 
Epp, Columbus, Ohio, oboe; Arthur Ferrante, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., piano. 

Also Andrew Galos, Bronx, N. Y., violin; 
David Garvin, MHastings-on-Hudson, N. rie 
‘cello; Norman Greenhouse, Bogota, N. J., vio 
lin; Lewis Hamuas, Owensboro, Ky., piano; 
Marion Hartman, Trenton, N. trombone : 
Julius Hegyi, New York, violin; Eugene Jacob 
owsky, New York, violin; Pauline Jorgenson, 
Portland, Oregon, violin; Dorothy Kaliff, San 
Antonio, Texas, piano; Benedict Kaufman, New 
York, oboe; Friedrich Kirchberger, New York, 
piano; Harry Kondaks, Bronx, N. +» piano; 
Ruth Krieger, Seattle, Wash., ‘cello; Manuel 
Kroman, Schenectady, N. 7: piano; Lillian 
Levy, New York, violin; Miriam Lickert, Fort 
5 ayne, Ind., harp; Myrna Macklin, Washington, 
D. C., piano; Jerome Maggid, Rock Island, IIl., 
violin; Lily Miki, New York, piano; Marjorie 
Mitchell, Charlottesville, Va., piano; Elizabeth 
Myers, Pittsburgh, Penn., singing. 

Also Margarette Price, Kingsport, 
piano; Birute Ramoska, Hartford, Conn., 
ing; Bennett Rich, Yonkers, a). # 
Jeanne Rosenblum, New York, piano; Margaret 
Ross, New York, harp; David Sarser, Kansas 
City, Mo., violin; Elizabeth Schadauer, Madi- 
son, Wisc., organ; Morton Siegel, Bronx, N. Y., 
piano; Edith Smith, Spring Valley, N. Y., sing- 
ing; Flora Strickland, Shelton, Conn., harp; 
Louis Teicher, New York, piano; George Weiss, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., clarinet; Victor Wolfram, New 
rere, piano; Melvin Wolfsont, Richmond Hill, 

Y., trombone; Miriam Woronoff, Brooklyn, 
N Y., piano; Marshal Wrubel, New York, 
piano; Foster Wygent, Hornell, N. Y., clarinet; 
Victor Cimino, New York, violin; Ronald 
Hodges, Montclair, N. J., piano. 

The awards to newly-entering students who 
were successful in the scholarship examinations 
held in September are as follows: Anahid Aje- 
mian, New York, violin; Leonard Arner, Bronx, 
N. Y. , oboe; Elsie Arnold, White Plains, ; 
singing ; James Brennand, Newark, N. J., double 
bass; Muriel Dooley, Springfield, Mass., piano; 
Warren Eason, Mount Vernon, New York, 
French horn; Alan Fuchs, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
French horn; Robert Gotthoffer, New York, 
v. Y., trumpet; Richard Horowitz, Sunnyside, 
N. Y., tympani; Seymour Koenigsberg, Bronx, 
N. Y., trombone; John Morton, Charlotte, N. C., 
organ; Donald Pool, New York, oboe; Rudolf 
Querfurth, New York, violin; Frank Re, 
Yonkers, N. Y., clarinet; Edith Sagul, Donora, 
Penn., flute; Michael Spielman, New York, 
bassoon ; Richard Wall, Bronx, N. Y., bassoon 


George 


Tenn., 
sing- 
organ ; 


Niessen-Stone Gives Talk at Zeckwer- 
Hahn Academy 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—Continuing a 
series of lectures and recitals, the Zeckwer- 
Hahn Musical Academy on Oct. 16 in the 
school’s concert hall, presented a talk on 
‘The Study of Opera’ by Mme. Matja 
Niessen-Stone and a musical program 


which engaged Ruth Brall, contralto; Am- 
leto Diamante, violinist, and Rosemary 
Clark, pianist. Florence Maguire served 


as accompanist. Mme. Niessen - Stone 
joined the academy’s faculty this season as 
head of the opera department, and special 
vocal coach, W. E. S. 





Edith Gaudenzi Moves Studio 
Edith W. Gaudenzi, teacher of singing, 
has moved to her new studio at 171 West 
71st Street, New York. Mme. Gaudenzi 
plans a number of musicales in her studio 
during the season in which her pupils will 
be heard. 


William Brady in New Studie 


William A. Brady, teacher of singing, 
has announced the removal of his studio to 
257 West 86th Street, N. Y. 





Liverpool is having a series of con- 
certs in St. George’s Hall at which 
1,000 seats are available free to men in 
the service. 
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SINGING TSACHER VIEWS YOSEMITE 


John Doane, Teacher of Singing, Enjoyed 
the Sights at Yosemite National Park During 
a Recent Visit to the Far West. Having 
Returned to New York, He Opened His New 
Studio at 121 Madison Avenue. A Series of 
Musicales Is Scheduled During the Winter in 
Which He Will Present Many of His Pupils 





EDGAR 


SCHOFIELD 


Voice Building, Repertoire, Coaching 


Studio: 50 W. 67th St., New York 
Phone: ENdicott 2-9527 


SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 


The Gorham, 136 W. 55th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Clrele 7-6363 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 


Teacher of Prominent Singers 
appearing in Opera, Concert and Radio 
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Studio: Hotel New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-7066 
EDUARD 


STEUERMANN 


Concert Pianist 
Will accept Intermediate and 
Advanced Students 


Studio: 155 West 74th Street 
New York, N. Y. Tel.: EN. 2-8030 
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o1eTsen »: 

G 

Instruction | 

H Violin and Piano T 

Studio: 946 President St., Brooklyn, N.Y. A 
ARVIDA 


VALDANE 


Teacher of Singing 
Now York Studio: 430 E. 86th St. 
Phila.: (Mon.-Thurs), 1714 Chestnut St. 


MABEL COREY WATT 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Piano - Viclin oice 


1702 Newkirk Avenue ” Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


IRMA R. ZACHARIAS 
Teacher of Violin 


Only teacher of Maurice WILK 


Studio: 305 West 90th St., N. Y. C. 
EN. 2-1145 


epmunn ZYGMAN 


Violinist - Conductor 


REg. 4-1338 
Spruce 3899 











Orchestra Training Classes 


New York City 


Ensemble 


Studio: 160 W. 73rd St. 
Phone: ENd. 2-3813 


Theory 
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A RENAISSANCE 





Backbone of Every Singer’s 
Training Must Be Oratorio and 
Lieder—Grand Style in Opera 
Developed from Same Histori- 
cal Sources as Other Forms 


By CHarLes A, BAKER 


HE inclusion of oratorio in the 
curriculum of the Juilliard 
School this Summer is some- 
thing more than the recognition of the 
urgent need for a revitalizing interest 
in this classic lyric-dramatic art: it is 
the stark realization that unless the up- 
and-coming vocalists of our time have 
the opportunity to study oratorio inten- 
sively under the mentorship of those 
who have mastered the great sacred 
works of Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn et al. 
and know how to 
transmit that 
knowledge, the art 
that has the most 
glorious traditions 
in all musical liter- 
ature will soon 
have lapsed into a 
moribund state 
from which only a 
miracle can resus- 
citate it. 

When the head of a great concert 
bureau admits (as one did to the writer 
within the past year) that “We have 
loads of singers but can’t get together 
a decent quartette for ‘The Messiah’, 
it is, indeed, time that something be 
done about it. 

That the backbone and foundation of 
every singer’s training should be ora- 
torio and Lieder, is a truism. Because 
this has not been emphasized in the 
present-day mad scramble of short-cuts 
to musical fame and fortune, we find 
the accent on opera, with the lure of 
films and ether-waves in the offing, and 
the consequent deploring by the critics 
of the absence of the grand style of 
oratorio artists of an earlier day. 

Ambitious young singers whose slo- 
gan is “Grand opera or bust!” would 
do well to look into the archives of 
musical literature for the origin of this 
“grand style” which is the hall mark of 
every great singer in opera or oratorio 
since the inception of these two major 
forms of lyric-dramatic art. They 
would discover that oratorio and opera 
stem from identically the same source; 
that oratorio is simply opera without 
the theatrical trappings of costumes, 
scenery and settings, but limited to 
sacred subjects. 


Opera and Oratorio Co-eval 

For it was in a certain epochal year 
nearly three and a half centuries ago 
that opera and oratorio reached almost 
simultaneously their fruition in ac- 
cepted form. While at Florence, Italy, 
‘Euridice’, called the first real opera, 
was produced—at Rome, the same vear, 
was presented for the first time a sacred 
story set to music, ‘La Rappresenta- 
zione di Anima e di Corpo’, composed 
by a certain Emilio del Cavaliere and 
called an oratorio. The name “ora- 
torio” was derived from the Oratory 
of the Missin Hall in Rome, where St. 
Philip Neri, emulating the spirit which 
prompted the medieval miracle and 
mystery plays, had for more than a 
score of years arranged performances 
based on sacred subjects. From these 
beginnings of the two great lyric-dra- 
matic forms in that memorable year, 
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Handel: From a Portrait by Hudson 


1600, there emerged a distinct develop- 
ment of each in structure and treat- 
ment. The Italians becoming more en- 
grossed in the operatic form, the ora- 
torio eventually migrated, as it were, 
to the colder nations of the north where 
it developed to its maturity. 

While down through the centuries 
these two major musical structures 
have diverged in their development, 
each within its own sphere, in one es- 
sential they have remained and will 
continue to remain the same. That es- 
sential is the mastery of the voice de- 
manded by the exigencies of opera and 
oratorio, that vocal art which is termed 
bel canto, or beautiful singing, the sine 
qua non of the true artist who aspires 
to an exalted place in opera, oratorio, 
the concert stage, or any other form of 
public singing. 

Even more than opera does oratorio 
demand a perfect control of all the re- 
sources of vocal art. “Voice—voice and 
more voice”, is not enough for oratorio. 
The music of the classic masters of ora- 
torio was not written primarily to ex- 
ploit the voice, but to interpret the 
spirit of the text without grandilo- 
quence or exhibitionism. And so in ora- 
torio we find the musical phrase tran- 
scending the emotional tonal climax; 
the interpretation of the text in its 
deeper meaning, an integer of the 
singer’s art. To achieve these results, 
oratorio makes extraordinary demands 
upon the artist’s vocal resources and 
musicianship, supplemented by his 
schooling in the traditions of oratorio. 


‘The Messiah’ a Model for Style 


Unless the singer is equipped to meet 
these demands, he can never acquire 
that grand style essential to the great 
artist. This grand style may be traced 
directly to the great master of epic ora- 
torio, Handel; and the source of the 
mastery of that style by the composer 
of ‘The Messiah’ may be comprehended 
when it is realized that Handel, be- 
tween his arrival in England in 1710 
and abandonment of the opera, had 
in the writing of no less than forty- 
four operas steeped himself in all the 
potentialities of vocal expression. And 
in this, his Italian training, his studies 
in Germany, and his diversified experi- 
ence superbly prepared him for his ora- 
torio work. 





Contemporary 
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Portrait 


So it is not to be wondered at, al- 
though the public is not generally ap- 
prised of the fact, that virtually all the 
English singing artists who have won 
fame in opera, had intensive training in 
oratorio, even if perhaps they did not 
actually have public careers as oratorio 
singers. Among those now at the Metro- 
politan opera may be cited: Elisabeth 
Rethberg, who has been an outstanding 
exponent of this art during her entire 
career; Richard Crooks, who started his 
career as an oratorio singer; Kirsten 
Flagstad, who has sung everything from 
the Passions of Bach down; Lawrence 
Tibbett, Frederick Jagel, Katherine Mei- 
sle and Paul Althouse. And there is the 
general manager of the Metropolitan 
himself, Edward Johnson, who knows his 
Handel as well as Verdi and Wagner. 

Of an earlier day that period that might 
aptly be called the Golden Age of Orato- 
rio, were Schumann-Heink, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Margaret Matzenauer, Clar- 
ence Whitehill, Florence Hinkle, Arthur 
Middleton, Nevada Van der Veer, Dan 
Beddoe and Evan Williams. Many of these 
went on to operatic heights from oratorio. 
They carried the grand style of the Han- 
del tradition on to the operatic stage, and 
its mastery made them greater artists 
there. 

Contrast the foundational training of 
these superb artists with the high-pres- 
sure vocal training that so many ambi- 
tious singers of today believe requisite to 
qualify them to emulate the careers of 
the mighty. With merely the mechanics 
of the vocal art at their command, when 
a call comes to sing an oratorio role, they 
rush madly out to the nearest oratorio 
coach with a massive score of Bach, Han- 
del or Beethoven to be sung the following 
week. With an arrogance that is as rash 
as it is pitiful, the aspiring Flagstad or 
Tibbett attempts to acquire in a few hectic 
rounds with a harassed coach the grand 
style and the tradition that it took these 
great artists years of study to perfect. 
They are lucky if they get by at the pub- 
lic performance without scathing comment 
from the critics who know their oratorio 
and the style and tradition that go with it 


Basis for Tradition 
And that brings us to that much mis- 
understood and much abused term, “tra- 


dition”. To some it is a fetish, to others 
a bugaboo. But it should be neither. Tra- 
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Inclusion of Oratorio in Summer 
Curriculum of Juilliard Schoo! 
Shows Realization of Need for 
Keeping Traditions of Style 
and Performance Alive 


dition is nothing more nor less than the 
refinement of good taste as handed down 
from the interpretation of one great art- 
ist to another, from the very first per- 
formance of a musical work down to the 
present. Every great conductor and every 
great singer is an interpreter and adds 
something of that interpretative genius to 
the composition, and tradition is the selec 
tive accumulation of all that is distinctive 
in interpretation. From its very nature it 
cannot be inflexible, and in oratorio ther: 
is a very slight but unmistakable chang« 
going on all the time. 

That tradition does not necessarily make 
excellent performances, but that great per 
formances do build up tradition, was made 
manifest to me quite some years ago when 
I was called upon to prepare all the solo- 
ists for a Boston Symphony performance 
of the St. Matthew Passion of Bach, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Karl Muck. Much 
to our surprise he omitted every appog- 
giatura in the work. Nevertheless, it was 
accounted the finest performance of the 
work ever given here. 

In this connection, I am reminded that 
in earlier days when I prepared many 
American singers for Sir Henry Wood 
in London, he used to send me marked 
copies of the works to be given, and | 
have always admired his innate good taste 
in the interpretations. 

It is to be hoped that all musical schools 
will give more attention to this subject. 
Today there is real need for the revival 
of the glories of oratorio and all that it 
means to our musical public, and particu- 
larly to our young generation of singers 
who are really desirous of achieving some 
thing worth while. In their study of ora- 
torio they will find the solution of their 
problems, and will be inspired to carry on 
a very live and wonderful art. 


BALLET THEATRE ADDS 
GENEE WORK TO LIST 








Ballerina Trains Company in ‘Love Song’ 
with Stroganova and Dolin in 
Leading Roles 

Adeline Genee, now on a visit from 
England to the United States, will pro- 
duce her ballet ‘Love Song’ for the Bal- 
let Theatre this year. The dancer is 
conducting rehearsals of her ballet at 
the new home of the American dance 
organization at 23 West 53rd St., in 
New York. 

The presentation comes as a personal 
gift from the ballerina, now retired, but 
also as an official gift, since she is the 
head of the British Royal Academy of 
the Dance. The British government has 
co-operated in allowing its British 
choreographers and dancers to remain 
with the Ballet Theatre, to have their 
ballets preserved by performance. 

Anton Dolin will dance the leading 
male role in ‘Love Song’ and Nina 
Stroganova the female lead. The ballet 
is based on a sequence of old dances. 
Costumes and décor will be done by 
Lucinda Ballard and the original music 
of Dora Bright has been obtained. 





Palestrina Choir Gives Concert 

Fort SmitH, ArK., Oct. 17.—The 
Palestrina Choir of St. Scholastica 
Academy, Sister M. Julia, O.S.B., direc- 
tor, sang at the Senior High School on 
Oct. 7. The program included mono- 
phonic music of the Sixth Century, poly- 
phonic music of the Sixteenth Century, 
sacred oratorios of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth centuries, and modern works. 




















